

THE CORONATION uE THEIR MAJESTIES KINO 


GEORGE VI & QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


The Coronation of their Majesties was 


ce 


lebrated 


on 


May 


12th with great pomp and rejoicings m England. We 


on 


behalf of 


ourselves and our [ournal be 1 ' 


to express 


our sense of profound loyalty to the person ot their Majesties 
and to the throne of the Empire. The description 01 
this magnificent ceremony that we have read in the papers, 
especially the article by Mr. Fredrick Grubb on “ the Crowning 
of King George” which appeared in the "Hindu’ of May 24 
reveals to us in India, the veneration with which the Crown is 

held by the people of England and the value that is attached by 

■ 

them to the ideas which the Crown symbolises. The sentiment 
which instinctively arose in the hearts of ail Englishmen and 
which manifested itself on this great occasion is an indication of 
their innate healthy conservatism which has been not a little 
responsible for steady and orderly progress in Xheir country 
and which has kept them proof against the evils of anarchy and 
revolution which have beset the other countries of Europe. 
Profound loyalty to the throne and to the Royal House, 
which the commensense of the Englishman dictates as a rule ot 
conduct, keeps him away from that mentality which leads the 
citizen in other countries to accept and submit to militarism and 

dictatorship. 

It has been often remarked—and this is one among the many 
half-truths current about our country—that loyally to the person 
of a King is a peculiarly oriental trait. Confirmation is sought 
for it in the references that are found in Indian literature to the 
King being the embodiment of God on earth. Foreign writers 
about India, even assert that it is almost a rooted religious 
instinct with the Hindu. But a careful and critical student ot 
ancient Indian literature and history will not fail to observe that 
loyalty to the King has only been regarded in India as a duty 
which involves and implies the reciprocal duties of the King 
towards his subjects. It may be true that veneration for kiag 
ship is a dominant characteristic of the Indian mind** lit 

must be noted that it is based not on mere instil*?!, -bubon a 



h 


conviction that sovereignty implies good government which 
maintains the peace and orderliness of society. The Indian 
mind has always abhorred the idea of Arajaka, a word whose 
English equivalent is anarchy. The Srlinad Bhagavata says that 
it was due to the abhorrence ol Arajaka that the great 



installed even King Vena on the throne. Loyalty has, therefore, 
more a political basis than otherwise and the reciprocity ol the 
obligations of the King and his subjects is a cardinal element in 
the Hindu conception of it. Hence, it has been the custom for 
Kirms in Ancient India at the time ot their Coronation to exhibit 
their feelings of love towards their subjects in many ways, for 
example, by generous gifts, release of prisoners, great benefac¬ 
tions like digging of tanks, construction of public buildings and 
temples and foundations ot charities—a feature which is not pro¬ 
minent on the occasion of Coronation ceremonies of Kings in 
England and other Western countries. To us, in India, at the 
present day, the Crown of England under the British Empire 
symbolises the existence of a strong Central Government, the 
need lor which has always been felt throughout Indian history, 
for, whenever the Central Government has been weak, India 
has suffered. Nowadays too, under British rule, the policy of 
too much provincialization and decentralization has been con¬ 
demned and 1 at -seeing statesmanship among public men in India 
has always been on the side of a policy of the maintenance of a 
strong Central Government which will promote the unity of 
India and the iceling of solidarity among its people. In ancient 
days too, the masterminds of India have always longed for the 
grand conception! of a single Emperor of India. Kalidasa loved 
to picture it and Sankara bewailed the degeneracy of his days 
which made a Sarvabhauma Ksattriya unknown in his times, and 
the lamil Saint Appar in one ot his beautiful devotional songs 
extolled the sole sovereignty of the whole country as conferring 
the highest material happiness upon pepolc. 


The Imperial throne ol England will lmd an abiding place 
m the hearts of its numerous Indian subjects by its beneficent 
influence in securing the conferment ot freedom on India. May 
we therefore hope and trust that the throne ot England would 
continue in gieatei degree to be tiie symbol ot peace and orderly 

progress thioughout the Empire and of the speedy evolution of 
India into a self-governing dominion! 



Ill 

"Weal to the people! and good governance, may the Sove¬ 
reign vouchsafe. To the sacred cow and the saintly custodian of 
culture, weal for ever! and happiness to all!’’ 

“Sreisti prajdbhyah paripulayaiitdm 
nxCiyyena murgena malum mains ah | 
(jObruhmanebhyuh subhamastn uitxaui 
iukdh samasidh sukhino bliavantu ||” 



SANSKRIT LEARNING IN THE COI.A EMPIRE. 


1 ’> Y 


K. A. Nilakantha Sastki. 


Tamil culture attained its high-water mark under tin 





emperors of the house of Yijayfduyn. From the tenth cental y to 
the close of the thirteenth they ruled South India with rare dis¬ 
tinction and bestowed on the country the benefits of a strong, 
unified and enlightened administration. In those days the Cola 
empire was a power whose cultural influence permeated the most 
distant lands. Learning and the arts received a great impetus, 
and the most brilliant epoch in the political annals of Southern 
India is marked also by splendid achievements in the realms of 

literature, philosophy and fine arts. 

The culture of this great age was a composite culture, the 

result of the interaction through centuries between southern and 
northern influences, at once Tamil and Sanskritic in its inspira¬ 
tion, a truly South Indian thing. And there is nothing unique 
in this. When two cultures, originally independent, come into 
contact, and this contact is sustained for a period sufficiently 
long, there always emerges a new culture which draw's sustenance 
from both the original cultures, and yel perceptibly differs from 
them. Such was the result of the further spread of Hindu in¬ 
fluences from South India across the seas to the Malay penin¬ 
sula, the Archipelago and lndo-China. And there is no reason 
to suppose that (he process and the result differed at an earlier 
stage of the formation and spread of Hindu culture. 

In the consciousness of the people of the Cola empire, in 
fact, there was ever present a vivid sense of the debt they owed 
to the Sanskrit language and culture, and this comes out clearly 
in the numerous inscriptions of the age and in some striking 
literary references. Throughout the hundreds of villages which 
flourished in the empire, numerous endowments were created for 
all kinds of purposes, and several of these were ear-marked for the 
promotion of the study of one Veda or another, a system of philo¬ 
sophy or ritual, grammar, rhetoric and so on, and for (he holding 
of periodical competitions and the award of prizes for the most 
proficient among the competitors. The exposition in temples of 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata and Puranas of a sectarian 
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character was also provided for. Besides these relatively minor 
endowments for the study of individual subjects in different 
centres, there were large-sized residential colleges, each with tens 
of teachers and scores of pupils pursuing all the different Vedas 
and Sastras simultaneously. The most conspicuous examples of 
such residential colleges in the enjoyment of considerable endow¬ 
ments were those at Ennayiram, Tribhuvani and Tirumukkudal. 
There must have been others, but we have now no definite know¬ 
ledge of them. 

Everyone knows that the age of the Colas was the golden 
age of Tamil literature, and that the courts of these emperors and 
their vassals were adorned by poets of the first magnitude like 
Jayankondar, Ottakkuttan, Sekkilar and Kamban. But it is not 
as well known that the same age also witnessed much excellent 
work carried on in the realm of Sanskrit. A great Bhasya on 
the Rgveda was composed on the banks of the Kaveri in the 
reign of the great king Parantaka I, (907-53 A. D.) also called 
Vira Cola. Madhava, the son of Veiikatarya and Sundari, and 
author of this extensive and important work, states expressly that 
he lived happily in the Cola country when he wrote his work:_ 

“Jagatamekavlrasya colesu nivasan sukharn | 
tiram-asritya nivasan kaverya daksinam sukham||" 
and so on. The tradition of patronising Sanskrit authors 
was continued by the successors of Parantaka through several 
generations. Thus we see that Rajaraja II (1146-70 A. D.) 
commissioned a certain Kesavasvami, who was already in 
his service, to undertake a work which the monarch had 
long had in mind, viz. the compilation, for the benefit of 
young pupils, of a lexicon in which words would be arranged in 
their alphabetical order for easy reference^ and their different 
meanings expounded. The result was the production of the 
Nandrtharnavasanksepa, a work that has fortunately come down 
to us in its entirety and may now be read in an excellent edition 
by Mahamahopadhyaya T. Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum 
Sankrit Series. The language in which the king’s command is 
reported shows the personal interest of the monarch in the enter¬ 
prise and its proper execution, and gives us the same kind of im¬ 
pression as Umapatisiva’s narration of the circumstances leading 
to the composition of the Periya Puranam in the reign of Raja- 

raja’s father, Kulottunga II, Anapaya. Surely the Cola emperors 
felt like a sage writer of a later time: 

QiqQwitl$ iif SsQs&ireipi idlppenisuj Qp®rQpQuirr, 

(VoL XI, Parti.] - 



LINGUISTIC “PRESERVATIONS” IN MALAYALAM. 


BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m.a., b.l. 

( Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam.) 

Malayalam which in its earliest stages was more allied to 
what I have denominated Early Middle Tamil than to any other 
Dravidian speech, has actively preserved, with the modifications 
induced by lapse of time, in both the literary and the colloquial 
varieties of modern speech a number of features which, though 
current in the older stages of Tamil, have disappeared to-day 
in many colloquial varieties of this East Coast speech. 

These “preservations" in Mai. are mostly features mirrored 
in Early Middle Tamil, though there are a few which may have 
to be traced to an earlier stage of Tamil and marked off as 
“archaisms" of the West Coast dialect. 

The modern Tamil colloquials with which I have compared 
these features of modern Mai. are those spoken in the districts 
of Trichy and Tanjore. I am told that the Jaffna colloquial has 
several peculiarities of its own; but as I have not yet had the 
opportunity of studying these peculiarities, I have confined my 
observations in this essay to the colloquials of Trichy and Tanjore, 
which might be said to represent (in a very rough way indeed) 
South Indian colloquial Tamil. 

The Mai. “preservations" discussed here are alike literary and 
colloquial to-day; further, they are everywhere commonly used 
in Malabar. 

I have traced the evolution of these Mai. features elsewhere. 

1. ris a valleluttu according to the Tamil grammatical 
tradition [cf. Tol. El., 19], but in many Tamil-speaking areas it 
is given the value of a sibilant s when it occurs in initial positions. 
Medially, what is represented with the symbol for short c is also 
evaluated as .v. The sound of c in medial cc, rc, tc [the latter two 
groups occurring as sandhi resultants] and of j in the group fij is 

[ Vol. XI, Part i. ] 
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that of an affricate constituted of an unexploded plosive element 
and the sibilant. 

In Mai., initial c, medial -cc-, and; in nj are evaluated always 
as affricates. 


That the affricate value for c- in initial positions may have 
been older at least in a number of native instances is indicated 
by (i) the evidence of Tolkappiyam, (ii) the evaluation of c- as 
an affricate in other Dravidian languages like Telugu, (Hi) the 
existence of the affricate value in regional colloquials of Tamil 
( e.g in Tinnevelly), ( iv ) the history of the initial c- of a number 
of Tam.—Mai. words corresponding to words with initial k- in 
other Dravidian languages like Kannada (and Brahui), in which 
instances one can postulate the palatalisation of the velar (to a 
palatal stop) and then the assibilation of this slop to an affricate 
value. 


2. The palatal nasal n occurs initially in modern Tamil 
colloquials only in adaptations from Skt. like nanam [Skt. jnana], 
ndpakani [Skt. jnapaka ] and occasionally nayani [Skt. nyaya]. 
The initial n- of old native words like nan, nayirn, ndl -, etc. is 
brought out in Tamil colloquials to-day only with the value of an 
alveolar point-nasal n. The process of change appears to have 
started in the colloquials from at least the Late Middle Tamil 
period, inasmuch as the inscriptions of this period have instances 
like the following with the blade-dental n in the stead of n :— 

tianru [with the blade-dental n for w] in SI I, II, p. 121. 


ndyarru [ 


if 


ff 


] in SII, 111, p. 240. 


The blade-dental n in initial positions was also gradually 
replaced by the point-nasal alveolar n from about this period (see 
below). The modern colloquials have thus come to possess the 
alveolar n for n initially in these words. 

Mai., however, has preserved the old initial n “scrupulously” 
in words like nandu, nan, nayardlcca ‘Sunday’, mun-nannu ‘day 
before yesterday’ [ <mun-ndnru], ndl-, etc. So “popular” has 
n- been in Mai. that it shows n- in nan ‘I’ [Tam. ydn , nan ] and 
ndnnal, nannal ‘we’, the Tamil cognates of which do not have n- 
at any stage.—Further, derivative long fin was also evolved in the 
earliest stages of Mai. from older nj and from Skt. nj. 

Tamil literary n- in initial positions is to be traced to 
different sources: 


[Vol. XI, Part i.J 
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(i) Old native n-, as in nandu, nan, etc. Modern Tamil 
colloquials have replaced it with alveolar n, while Mai. preserves 


(ii) The sandhi meeting of ~ai or -y (of monosyllabics) 
with the blade-dental n following, as in ai-n-nuru. This change 
is mentioned in Viracoliyam [Candippadalam, 17] and in Nannul 
124. Modern Mai. annurii preserves the old nn , while I have 
heard only ain-nuru or annuru [with the alveolar nn in these two 
last-mentioned instances] in the Tamil colloquials with which 
I am acquainted. 

(Hi) Middle Tamil inscriptional i-n-nagaratiu [SII, III, 
p. 269], i-n-nilam [ib., Ill, p. 254] owe their n (instead of the 
normal blade-dental n) to the same phonetic principle that 
underlies the change in (ii) above. 


Neither Tamil nor Mai. preserves this n. 

(iv) Sandhi meeting of n and y, in man ndita [Tol. Eh, 
147]. This optional n is not met with in the present-day speech 
of Mai. or of Tamil. 

(v) Adaptation of Skt. jil-, ny- (or /:).— 

ndpakam, nun am, etc. appear in Old Mah; to-day, however, 
Skt. jn is “correctly” evaluated by those who know Sanskrit. 
nay am for Skt. nydya is, however, quite frequently heard in Mah 
speech. 

3. The blade-dental n has always been distinguished from 
the point-nasal alveolar n in Tamil grammatical tradition. The 
descriptions of these sounds in Tol. Eh, 93 and 94 make these 
points clear. For the dental n, Sutra 93 refers to the slightly 
spread-out character of the tongue-blade (“ndnuni parandu”) 
and to the dental position (paninudan marungin”). For the 
alveolar n, the bare reference to nunina ‘tongue-tip’ shows the 
“coronal” character of the sound. 


/ 

Th is distinction is kept up clearly in Mah pronunciation, 
while colloquial Tamil uses the point-nasal alveolar everywhere 
except in the group nd. 


The tendency to replace the blade-dental by the alveolar is 
already reflected in Middle Tamil colloquial instances like the 
following:— 

ndl-ulakkn [SII, I, p. 113.] 
nayanarkku [ib., I, p. 118.] 


[Vol.XI, Part i.j 
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Though literary Tamil, as written to-day, correctly uses the 
symbols for the blade-dental and the alveolar, little difference is 
made in the actual evaluation of the two sounds. 


In Mai. the distinction has never been forgotten or confused. 
Cf. the following observations of the fourteenth-century grammar 
Lilatilakam on the subject:— 

sthdnabhedo' pyasti. nakarasya dantah sthdnam. 

karanam tu tadd jihvdyd visiarah. nakarasya murdhd. tatra 
jihvagrasyonnatih. 

Mai., in its earliest stages, also developed the long dental 

derivative nn from older sounds [(f) old nd (if) old nr i.e., the 

group constituted of the alveolar nasal and the alveolar plosive, 
(iff) Skt. nd]. 


4. The long alveolar plosive it is evaluated as a pure alveolar 
in both literary and colloquial Mal.,i while in the colloquial Tamil 
of South India 1 2 the tendency to use the long blade-dental plosive 
value it has been conspicuous from at least the period of the com¬ 


mentary on Viracojiyam 


12] refers 


to the “corrupt” practice of using -it- instead of alveolar it in 
instances like dtiukkal and cettunilam. 


In the Tamil colloquials of South India, the blade-dental it 
(sometimes “palatalised” to cc by preceding front vowels) is com¬ 
monly used for the alveolar ti in nouns like kattu , verb-bases like 
tit-, past stems like pelt-, third person “irrational” Unites like 
odittu, dccn [<(l(y)ttu <dyitiu <dyirru.] etc. 


5. Mai. forms like veyilaitu, mala-y-attu , teru-v-attu, nila- 
v-aitu, etc. have a “locative” force with the force of “at”, and are 
governed by verbs. Such forms are quite common and frequent 


1. The dental group -tt-, instead of the “correct” alveolar 

group, is heard sometimes in Mai. in elldttilum and in the mass- 

colloquial ittinnal \<ivarrinnal]. The long alveolar plosive is, 

however, so deep-rooted in Malayaji articulation that after the 

front vowel i, even the long cerebral tt is in regional evaluation 
converted into a long alveolar. 

2. I learn that till very recently the long alveolar tt [=rr in 
writing] and the alveolar group nd [=nr in writing] were evalu¬ 
ated with “correct” values in the colloquial of Jaffna. 

(Vpl. XI, Part i.] 
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in literature and in the colloquials. The -attu here is the augment 
-att- (appearing in inflexional forms of words with final -am; 
cf. Tol. El., 186) transferred by analogy to bases like vcyyil, 
inal_a, tern, etc. with which this augment is normally not 

associated. 


This analogical transference is not a new one in Mai., how¬ 
ever. Sutras 242, 243, 288, 306, 378 and 403 of Tol. El. refer to 
the use of the augment -att- in connection with malai, pani, vali, 

vin , vcyil and irul respectively. 


In thip connection, I may also mention that both the literary 
and the colloquial varieties of Mai. use to-day forms agattu vannu 
‘came inside' purattu poyi ‘went outside', etc. in which the origi¬ 
nal augment -att- is employed without any other “casal” or 
“post-positional” ending, to denote a locative meaning. Such a 
usage (though current in literary Tamil) is foreign to the Tam. 


colloquials that I know of. 

6. The representative of kal, one of the post-positions with 
a seventh case force [Tol. Col., 82; Nannul, 302] is very active in 
Mai. to-day (with its vowel shortened at a very early stage) in 
forms like padikkal ‘at or near the gate’, vadil-k-kal, etc. 

Modern Tam. colloquials do not appear to have this post¬ 
position. 

7. The use of the augment -in- in the inflexional forms of 
nominal bases, particularly in genitives and datives, has been 
“inherited” (with some modifications) from the “parent” speech 
of the West Coast, closely allied to Early Middle Tamil. 


The modern colloquials of Tamil generally eschew the use 


of the augment -in- in inflexional positions: 


pu 


etc. 


h. According to Tol. El., 209 [cf. also Nannul, 163], the 
long demonstratives d and i are to be met with only in poetry 
even in the Tamil of that period, as in a-y-idai, i-vayinana. 
These long demonstratives are not met with in modern Tamil 
colloquials. Even in the literary dialect, they are rarely employed 
to-day. 

These long demonstratives have been active in Mai. from 
the earliest known stages. Kannada and Telugu also have these 

long demonstratives. 


[Vol.XI, Part i.] 
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9. The inflexional base nin- of the second person sing, 
pronoun ni, is certainly a very old archaism in the West Coast 
speech, since even during the Middle Tamil period un- had 
begun to exercise dominance in Tamil. 

10. The third person “rational" plural pronoun avar stands 
in Mai. for “normal plurality", as well as for “honorific plurality" 
with reference to women. In colloquial Tamil avar has usually 
only an honorific value, while real plurality is denoted by aval 
K avar gal. Mai. avar gal is exclusively honorific. 

11. The inflexional bases avarr -, ivarr- 1 of the non-rational 
plural ava and iva are still used in Mai., though restricted in 
application to cattle and sometimes to “low-caste" people. The 
modern Tamil colloquials employ only adugal , idugal in these 
contexts. 


12. The causatives with the so-called -vi~, -hi-, - ppi -, which 
are rare in Sangam Tamil but appear numerously in post-Sangam 
literature, are not widely represented in the South Indian 
colloquial Tamil speech of to-day. In the Trichy and Tanjore 
dialects I have heard only a few like Kami (<.Kdnbi), tcrivi, 
taruvi. 

In Mai., the causatives of this type with the endings -vi or -i 
and -pp- are frequent and well-rooted in colloquial speech. 

13. The characteristic Mai. present tense ending -unn- 
[with the blade-dental nit] is derived ultimately from -inr- cog¬ 
nate with Early Middle Tamil present tense ending -g-inr-. 


But the Tamil present tense ending used in modern collo¬ 
quials is -it- or - g-ir a variant of -g-inr- [with loss of the nasal ?]. 
This -g-ir- appears to have gained currency in the late Middle 
Tamil period; and it is mentioned in Viracoliyam [Kiriyapadap- 
padalam, 4]. 


14. The adverbial future participles of the type of varuvdn, 
kdndn [ <kdnmdn; Tam. kanban], and eduppdn are indispensable 
in Mai. to-day both in literary speech and in the colloquial 
dialects. 


1. The symbol rr used in the transliteration of Mai. words in 
this essay stands for the long alveolar plosive (without any such r- 
sound as is incorporated in the evaluation of literary Tamil). 

[Vol.XI.Part i.l 
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In Tamil colloquials, I have heard the type used only in 

* 

contexts like varuvun cn ? 


fpa 


Middle 


Tamil period and was evolved from syntactic modifications of 
original future finites and participial nouns. In Mai., the type 
has been preserved with different syntactic functions, chief 
among these being its use as a “purpose”-participle (in which 
respect it displaced the old infinitive participle with the signi¬ 
fication of “purpose”), while in modern colloquial Tamil the 
use of the type under reference has become limited to varuvdn 
en ?, etc. 


15. Mai. relative participles of the type of odiya, padiya 
show - y -, while colloquial Tamil has -n- in odina, padina, 
etc. 


The type of odiya was almost exclusive in £angam Tamil in 
relative participles; in Early Middle Tamil both this type and that 
of odina are met with. 

16. Mai. colloquials (as well as the literary speech) employ 
the old optative of the type of ccyga, as a polite second personal 
imperative to-day. 

I have not heard this type used as a second personal impera¬ 
tive in the Tamil colloquials with which 1 am acquainted. 

Used in Sahgam Tamil for third personal forms, it was asso¬ 
ciated in Middle Tamil with other persons also. Old Mai. used 
it for the second and the third persons, while New Mai. has con, 
verted it into a polite second personal imperative. 

17. The use of the verbal nouns with -ga or -kka (corres¬ 
ponding to those with Tamil gai or - kkai) is varied and frequent 

in modern Mai. [see my EMM, p. 87]. 

In Tamil colloquials, I have heard forms like varugai-y-il, 
ceygai-y-Cd, dgai-y-in-dl-e , but not the others w hich Mai. employs 

to-day. 

18. The Mai. plural imperatives of the type of ceyytn 
( <ccyvin ), cduppin , kdnin, etc. are used neither in the literary 
dialect of Tamil nor in its colloquial varieties. The literary 
dialect of Tamil has -min for all forms. 


19. The Mai. negative finites of the type of ceyyunn-illa, 
ceyd-illa correspond to fhe Middle Tamil type of ceyginr-il-en, 
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etc. (with the personal endings in Tamil), ceyd-il-en, etc. This 
type is not hetud in the Tamil colloquials with which 1 am 
acquainted. 

20. The Mai. type ot cey ga-y-illa with a future (and in some 
contexts an “indeterminate'') force is not represented in the 
Tamil colloquials under reference; but Middle Tamil used collo¬ 
cations like ceygai-y-undu, agai-y-um itndit, agai-y-illai. 


[Vol. XI, Part i.l 



THE NUMBER OF RASAS 


BY 

Y\ RAGHAVAN, M.A., PH.D. 

[Continued from Vol. X, Pi. iv, p. 353.) 

V 

The Text of the Abhinavabharati on the Santa Rasa. 

In this section, I am presenting the text of the Abhinava¬ 
bharati on the Santa rasa. It would have been unnecessary to 
give this text here, if the text available in the Gaekwad Edition 
had not been so error-ridden. The text presented here by me is 
as corrected with the help of my Professor, Mm. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar. I give in the foot-notes the incorrect readings found in 
the MS in the Madras Government Oriental MSS Library with 
the letter l M\ and in the Gaekwad Edition with the letter 
‘G’. 1 There are still a few passages of which completely satisfy¬ 
ing reconstruction has not been possible. After the MS of this 
text had been prepared for the Press, Pandit H. Sesha Aiyangar 
of the Kanarese Department of the Madras University placed at 
my disposal the readings in two MSS of the Abhinavabharati 
from Mangav Koil, which belong to H. II. the Jlyar of Melkote. 
Some of the readings in these two Mangav MSS supported our 
reconstructions while many agreed with those found in the 
Gaek. Edition. Two of the Mangav readings were definitely 
helpful and these are given, besides a few others, in secondary 
foot-notes with the letters ‘A’, ‘B’. 

It is well known that Hetnacandra, who reproduces whole 
sections from Abhinava, helps us a good deal in the task of re¬ 
constructing the text of (he Abhinavabharati. The Santa Rasa 
section in the Abhinavabharati is to be found, with the omission 
of some parts, on p. 68 (text and com.), pp. 80-87 (com.) and 
p. 96. (com.) of Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana. As pointed out 

in the secondary foot-notes, Hemacandra supports the two 
Mangav readings selected by me, towards the close of the 

section. 

1. Vide Natya Sastra, Gaek. Edn., Vol. I, pp. 333-342. 
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q fra <rafcr, ^rrara^ranraraq i *ra 

%r%^rg:—5iT^r. ^qrra^rarraq;: qq^raH^tfqqqftm: ftirrt- 
^qsjq i qra qsra^rer^ra^q^Hilftfiraq: I 
tftsrraq^raftra ii 

<rafq\ * *rfra, srarsTF^rcr: qqrarairt, ^renraarsnsrar 
fra ^wsTFTr^ i r%sa ra*irar qsgqraqrfq: 
^ffrcrara3*ra#pra fra g^q; i rfqrs^RRT^g * srrra* q 1 h*r- 

?cr^qq: I rmURtq 2 3 R-cI^cTq fft \^rftqqTqirasfq 

qft qqnqqfa qqissqqqftrar ranrara 4 ^r sqirf i 5 q»raro- 

*?rarsra rag^rra:, STTraTftqajrf^iI^:, amqqKqra, qqmreraqrTq- 

rara ; q ft =qgrsg<rc*T: sraraRira: i gHqftraqrsTq ft ra^ror- 
^^qqqgsrqqrftft: 6 ^siwqrg^fsqra 7 1 grasnjrlrcfa srm- 

faqqmra: 8 qra snra *qra ? r qrfork^raqra 0 ! qTqfTraiqrq 
^qT^ 9 ftRqi: 10 I 11 *% 'Kgra^ftrerarolr efqra 12 si*q- 
*??R A *mnrcqi ram:, arm 3 srsrft 1 q*r mrar w fra 11 

1. M. and G. sj^q- q- ^q; 

3 . M. g^Tferav^rsfa 

4. G. g^i 

5. M. ^T^rragqR; 

6. M. g^qrf^m: 

7. M. 3 rg^% 

A. Srarq^TT is the reading in both the Mangav Mss. 

[Vol. XI, Part i.] 


8. M. and G. STTfU^I^ 1 }- 

qt*T: 

9 - G. cr^fTRtqrq: 5 3 ^t^ 

10. G. fq;fq 

11. G. 

12 . G—JiHSt^q% 
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mi 


1 



<tfsr wrf^h 




i 2 


tfrajFsPr 

gw4: ^rm^T*m%3 r sireF^taroaT 5g?TF?R 



^^RZomm\^Jl STR^f^if^rSfrTOISRai cWFRqfg^tf^Fa: 
STFJTrRrqiR SFR TOR 




r~\ 


sfhrar, rrsrr 5 tf3tft*rf;rto- 

g^wn^n rtTIR: f%mm tor 3 ^rt^ct fm qgieqq i *jf 
rf^st ^r^F rtt?f%: ^rfq-qrq: i sag R^q;—f^vrr- 

*tt<ht ? ifa Wr. i mi f%— srftajffesR^r 


sr r 5?: aars?s m, l^rRTcTiTr^R l®aj<RRi i RFF^^Frft- 

*FR R^SRSF^ TRrT: 4 , 3RT r 41 JTF^RSRT gfa: mi * ^Zr{ I 

^Jjc^f R sqpRFF^R* F^q^R 5 gFWRFSF RrF*F- 

RHsrRRr%Tr?rTFr5rR 6 srgmaRifV ^FRSFqR'TRcm* 5 fs?f«f- 
«RF$gFR 8 3R3tt*ir% I <TR|fF5I3raj Faifc ^r^cKrW? 5 ^ 9 I 




toff?^ q: qTO: 10 rftssctr 





^qiq q%pR— cFtst^^t rrtsr 1 1 *?rr%% srf <tt 

^qqF^ fsRR^R 3^55 RF^ I |^ReWRFF% 12 *B* FSWFSRq 


<rgqRTP?f3 ^qiFTO^FTOsq F^r^r5qq^:,HRFrcTTO^r^: i 

:rRo5ajoT* *r r cfTSsrraR 


I%g F^i?r ^FS ei^F^qF^rFF^^T t 


qRaFRRF I T%^r F% mm, *RFR 


R^cS^m 


1. qqj is omitted in M. 

2. M. qq 

3. M. WcqR 

4. M. qftci: 

5. M. 


^TTtqqjqR. 


Unfortunately, 
Hemacandra’s epitome of this 
passage (p. 68, corn.) does not 
have this word. 


7. M. and G. 


ar^qfq^ rtt 


6. M. reads GrTcTRNR fa^Rcffaft'TFcTcTF fdiST^q^Ff^r 


and O.fq^qr^qrqR. Both mean 
little. We must have a word 
there to mean gjftq^R. All 
writers from Bharata explain 
Sattva as Manas and therefore 

however much un- 


8. G. qy R^RfcT 


M. 


33 




9. M. ^qq^qj^rrq etc 


10. M. and G. 


11. M. and G. z 


12. G. and Hemacandra 



couth the word may be, is sug- ^pq#31Ff^5 


cr 

Z> 


ested as standing here to mean 


[Vol.XI, Part i.] 
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STariTHtfe q g W&n ftrqsjq, ^8J fft I 

‘ qfqqsq: ’ (i HTf q^rftqq-^) w< ft qq*rq?q: i 

q§ qqq*TPCT: Hqq S^rTC I^F^T SSqr I qq^qft^fqj^—‘q^T* 

g^qWqiJ'Jiqq^qq 7 (qm^-qq— V. 9 \) 3T% ! q^qq ; 

‘qrcs §t*Rq nr^r q*r quor’ sft gsrffqgqq* pm# i 
qqsj qqqirranraq? qTqurqqrraqT qftqisqqmmft q ftqq: 

writ; i%?H EFfa ^rrcr ^ i ^5 

q8^FT q^«FHRq, 

qqT— 

f«rr §*qrsqfqrq. *qq*rcqqr qrftfq qi 
qftsqqs: qogr gqftftfq STq^ftrT: I 

fRTT %35TRIT '6TOP63 

*TCT *jqq <qr ^qoiq^orii qornqr II 
fft qfWfa*q ^q^qw A fqqiq*qq; qq* qilq qqqR: II 

qg ft«qmiqij^i fqqqJFq: qTqnTqnt q^T^rqtfcT 5 :?q*FR- 
^1 ^qTqqf|: qqqr?: w^qi^rqTqqwior 1 q^q^R qrr^q 

qrqiqrq^^q 1 qg qq: fog ? qg Wq ftqq: ? 

^ qqqrs; ? fqqqr ft ^t^qqT^q^^qfsqqifqrqitq: 1 t*Fq g 
nnftrqf q«q^: I qqg q? %*f*qftq fqqq: I qqrfa q*q 
^Rorq^iT^ q«qqriqqtsfq q gqRrciqqr 2 qqrqrft 

srrqTqai I r^a q^qURF^qr Rqq fft SFFqqq fqqqqR $q 
wft: 1 sRsiFqqr. qqhreq 3 cragrcqpRri sqreqrqg ; 3 \ r%s- 

^TT^qqqr 3 4 ^f%qq^i%q^q RqTTfliFTTqpcorqqT q q^^uq 
smFqqfarq g^qqq 1 qwr* ftqq: wFfrfq 11 

^Fq qpq^q ^qrqq qqrsi TqqfRrft^iqT qq>r: 1 q qq 
^rqftrqTqfqfqqjqqm^ftjqjfqqTqfqitq^qqT: fqi%qr qq qiq^ 1 


* Not Patanjali, but Vyasa 
in this Bhasya. (Anandasrama 
Edn. p. 20.) 

1. M. and G. w<aRM*JM 


2. M. 
G. 



3. M. and G. ST^cT 

4. M. and G. 



A. This is read as jjrq^ in one of the two Mangav Mss. 


Both M. and G. have ftqp^q, Hemacandra also reads only 
famq^q . (p. 81, K. Anu.vya.) 
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<Tcraj qyqeqrqq sRqqqrsq wm i qq aRr^sf^wrai- 
faqqr *r%3:q qrajqraqTqi%, Irq *qrfq%% i qanqR— 

*RR arRRRsr qrqq*. i 

3TKJT^3T q SRgg: rTR ^ q RSR II (qRT. V r <*.) 

ifa I qq qq^rlm Ij-gR <r3r:, q r^srora:, 
qrarrc^ q fqpqq; sTT^TR^fa HrfrrsqqJT^mn^rsr^ 

cftq^ 3 3TTf^^cT:, H&qTrjfaq qqTqR 4 ft«R;, qq^RSOq’TTqfa 

qqqrq: i^qqrqR 5 ^iq*qreqrfa g rqswR fqwqqrqtq 


qfafqfsftfa (, *R?rmr€rqr fqwrcFmqrq 3Rqqq*q *«m%q 
f^^qofrqq: 1 q q<Rjqq *r**icR 1 qrqqq fit fqfagR 7 qRR 
qfamfq 8 ?;<qrrq5Tsqq qsr^q q ^rarerciq* ar?qR qqqr^rq, 



srqqfi- 


fqqq?R 1 qqqrfqqf § qqmqar 9 r%rcqrTR q^q tqrfa<q 


fofHhr qq 1 q^qrqirqra <iw q*q tqrfa^foe^g'sqqrq 
sregqafa 10 1 *sqfaq^q RR^q HrRWTgiprRR: 11 1 qraNtgRR 
q^t *q qq, 12 aj%^s®cq sfkqhRfrqqsq tor 11 

srr 3 qr^^qqfqqm Rmr: qq qq *?rn?qrsq **nfqq 
%&\g: 1 fRRfRTqrqgqq^r 5 i r , 3 Rqfcr q fadqr? qqqfq 
q qqTlR 11 

?«ITqr ? ^ ^RURqq cTrq-qraTqrqqrqfq 

qt$q qr& ^qn^T 3 tBT I cTtRUR q qTqrcq^qqq I aTTcqqaj 


sqfqftqqq fqqqsqq 13 unq; <rer ir'q 14 qrcqr ^Ricqq *qR 1 faqfaq 

^*q^Q*fq: I aT^qifq^T-qq f%q?qq fl% qrmRq?q: fieri l 

%q sricqq $qqrqRrTqft^qqqBfr qR^qqf^qqtqqtqcftqtsq 


*qrqr 1 q qr*q ^rfqqqr *qn%q qqqrqq 1 *sirqqr r qq^src- 


1 . M. and G. aqj^R 

2. M. and G. 

3. M. and G. fafaq q^ 

4. M. and G. ^ 573 : 

5. M. and G. ij^RTR 

6 . ^fcT is omitted in 

i\i. and G. 

7 . M. and G. 

8 . M. and G. qftqqqsqffe- 


5TRq q ^fR^Kiqq 

9. M. and G. fgqRJRf 

10. Al.andG. 

11. M. and G. 3Trr^ 

12. M. gffoo 

G. snSteo 

13. M. c^^rfRqtqq^ OTR. 

G - sqfcrftq hr 

14. M. and G. gjRqqtfSta. 

[Vol. XI, Part i.J 
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1 2 3Tr^faj^^T 

RTft^qTFTftlfotfSRr: 3 *RT. m$R 3^;% I cFt^TUR 

g Hq^RT^rofa^ftro : RrnRR srqr ^rftq>r: 

A RTilTfr : 4 rfrfrr ^ 5 ff-frt q$ ft^Rriwqfaft 
6 <f?r st^rr^ i am <j*pir ?Toi^r q grfir i * ft ^oigog- 

ii&qf nr^mft i qq i 

arcnfa q>«i q 7 2*nn®RT% %<T 8 ^T^TI^RFTTftr% **ft I 
h ft ^rcr 9 H£^R q%q\ qwfeqqjw^q ^ri%^5T?frft- 

hHr;: 10 1 srrwr 3rftq>*q^q sgRRR*ftsg*r:RT*FTR ftre- 

*nsmr m «Tr% cT^rr i <Rrfa q snm-iTRRTHRr *Torcq;, 

wgrifottri ; sift § s^ftrerfcsR 11 s^qtrr torn, 

^RSTT 12 I rT^TT i^T5Tq5ar5T^Rftft q<R5R£sftqqi%: I * =qTRIFT- 
R*TfW 3T%R^re^r^, 3Rft%?uw i 

%q 3TTFFq*TR: ; F 5W?T^ 14 SR^TT 5*qftg: I^P <3 
$TO5I*R s^qqftw, fai^R «TT ^5F ^fk^R: 15 I 5WF^W- 
^rf 10 Rq^rsfq qrRsrrftft^r^r^rdR^Fft^^rrn^: *r 17 

i *m\€w *& ^ftsfa rrarq^t ^ft^^rftftqr 18 i q ft?- 

1. m . f^TTR 11 • M • RfaqTftqm; 

2. M. BTT^qqTcRT G. RTiRTftc5E£f'Tl't*rcqJl 

3. M. G. and Hema- 12. G. ^ 

candra omit 1°- H. and G. RfiRfftrq- 


4. M. ff% 

5. M. ^rqqf^i ^ftr: 

6. M. and G. cTRcRR 

7. M. and G. omit ^ 

8. M. and G. 3TTmrc#mni 

9. M. 3T%|%^ 

10. G. jiRR. 


14. M. and G. ^?TT?JT?q- 

*rpRT R5T®^ 

15. M. and G. 3 ^^: 

16. M. and G. f^riRFcTU 

4* 

17. M. and G. ^ 

IS. M. and G. iren^ft^q 




So also Hemacandra. 
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rv 


qqr =q ^TgwifTOnreisrer 

'gswq ^qq 3 3rfa- 


aE^ftsfa 4 *T5Tr==cTcTT 




^Tq grssjqsarqHJmwq^r* ^P*- 

-cTcti %qr% I wt^ ‘q^i-qqrftqrfeRrqG 

qfa i ?.T^fir^ajoTw =q sqrfaq: ^marsq 


^n%^r#Tr%^H^?r%^rqr sqft^rferranfqft i q^irqr qq q 
qqrqqqm^qj 6 ^rqqrqr: 'HqifrfqqqRRqTqqq q q *qqiqr- 


roqqr q^q-% i 3?q qq qqftqqr qq i srqqq ft *q*uq: i fq^rqr 


r\ o 


an<r qqjmr^q^njqq 
qqr riprap 


. . 9 


S*qrsr ^rqqrsqRqrgr 


v 


r\ 


> 7T 


irt, qqr 


r\ V 


rx 


q us: arm-qq;, qqr q q^qR.qq iq^r-gAig mi- 

oqfaqnRqTsrq qrqRqq arqwru*q, qqr 1 ! s<trt ^ 
uqqmqa&cqra i qqr ft u^rsft 1 ^qsqrsrftqrujrq; 


q^orqRqqjqqn^qg rqqqirq ll] qrR?qr: 




lO'urar: ?qqqq 


13 


^S^rqrftrq^qRH%qrr%^*ff*ftrf *w 


q^qrqrrq- 
qq rqqr- 


*qiR 14 


quqqjqrqpqqrsm 


q qquq 


15 


qqiqgir 


tqrRrfq q $q$3Rq 


sft ^uftrstq q« rqqquqqq^iqqq^qr 


<RW 


arq qq 


igrfqqrRq^r^ %fq? 




* r\ 


qqqRcqq 


^ rv 


qq^TtriS^ 



quqsfRsrrq^qrRT^ 


ft fq^qrft 18 


q qifqqq, UWqq rqqqft 


sqRiqrruq 


‘sr^r ^rrs^JT 


(qmr° v. R) ^grrfr ft quqqiRqRq 






1. M. and G. rrqcTT q 

2. G. fqspqi. 

3. M. and G. Sffqispq 

4. M. and G. srerTT^Tqf 

5. M. and G. aqfof 


6. G. 


7. M. ^g^Riq, TT^rfq- 

$0 

qq^q...«TTqq% ; ( ■• Tirfqfq- 
qq^r (qniTR) ••qiqqq 


13. This hit both in M. and (i. is very 
corrupt and suitable emendation was 
very difficult to be found. Untortu- 


of 


tin 


not contain this 


very oimcuii to ue iounu. unioi in¬ 
nately, Hemacandra’s epitome of 
this portion does not contain this 
passage, (p. 81.)The reference here is 
to the Niyoga ceremony. 

14. M. fqsrpHFp*. 

G. fqU[¥q|qq. 


qqq 


RgR 


8. M. and G. qjqip additional 16. G. qqqqrh 


9. M. 

10. M. 

11. M. 

12. M. 


q^qrq mKR 

fqqfq 

£ 


M. Gap. 

17. M. and G. %fq5qTT 


^jf-qTqi tfq 

rq^q 


18. G. and Hema. qyqjqciq. 


IVol.X/, hurt i -1 


XI —3 
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3 1 qqTqqRq*$iT 2 ; s*n%^or qtqraiqiq^: i 

^ qq =q3 qf^q^q^qq 4 SqiRftsR qftsqpqp qfq%Wq I 

sra qq qTRqiqqRT quqqqqrq 5RRHq*qrfqqft q 5TRrfatffa I 

‘ a?R??R qrquft’ q?wqqr u^q^fqqq qrcRftsjorsqfqqqq, 
H^qrftrqf 6 qq^rfqqRqqRTqTqr i qqr ft— 

‘ WP4^rqfei^r qroTi: HRqrlftqq: l 

mferaaq f% q g;q *8jqr f% q usjqip 11 ’ gfa 


rv r ^ *\ r> • r^r 

gqrtf^qpq qR^cqqq q^ajRI TqqR qr^qq I $q$£Hq 

srasqr qr qqfqfq ^qTftrft wmiq i q?jqr^qr%T 
<quq maq i qfq quq ®*qq qq r%fqq q mrftri srqft ? 
sfnjqqi^qftr^f q 7 qRRqfar% qq^ t% qq q: ? q^qurfrcq 
cTrqqqqqiTT% I SRqqr q^RJmrftqr qq qq Hq*q*$q qqftjj- 
q&q <rrt ^R?q 8 3T*R*r5q<qrq i gisfa ft q qruq qgqrrqrqr- 
?jq: 9 , If) quqqqftitqq q?%: i ggqqqiqrqfa gvrq^pcR- 
^fqqrqfqqqrftr^ fqspqq i qq *qmr«ftqR q^rqe^qqq qqqftq 
q^qmqq^sqq^rqrqrft q^qesqiRqTqiTRTqR^qTsqiftrq i 
qsft qrqurfqq: i 1 , n[ftqf Hqr*rft| gftERR Rjfts sriftj =q I 

qqftfjq— 

‘ qqrqq^q^TquRfqgrsfqfqrqq: I 
«n ^ 12 ^qr qqq qsq q^ftsfa ft g^qq n ’ gfq i 

l 3 q^rqTRHpq^rq: qjfiq qdTO^R^fi^qqq smroftqrq 
3 **fa q^q q^rqquft qr^^Wr qrftRTqrqRr qTqurRqRfa n 

1. M. and Hema. 3 8. M. and G. 

2. M. ST^qq^qpft 9. M. g% fqgtq^T^q 

3. ^ is omitted in rqFTTqq: 


M. and G. 

4. M. qqqpqq 

G. and Hema. 


G - f| q ?T^q 

<qmrcRR: 

10. M. cqy^fqo 


5. M. PRTcITq G. cqq^q 0 

G - 1L G. qfcjqqfqqR 

6- m. <rojrft 12. m. ^ 

7. M. G. and Hema. jpuTrSfj^ 13. M. q^pjj f| ^^RFT 
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aripsfq 1 TqsTifcrar*?:, sqqiqirqcqnt, qqT *T*r*q 

cftul 2 fa^TUT qr^cT. I ^KT^qrq ^oqq- | 3 3m 

srpc^q tqrfq^qsfq arqiqr^q^ I fqqq*r*q%*q 

q^q^f^qHir?j[qr: q^qfq[ ! srqqqf^iqq qreqJ358jqr q^qq— 

‘^ft^rrtiflVjjSt:’ (i9-ii) tfa i wW % ^fera3ra 5 sqpwm- 

q>FRT : tT ; c *iq =qftq qrsqj Rq^i- 

fqqcqfqcgrfii^ i qq5? qqq qaifq^qrg'. i sfqqq qrsTqq *r ^rr*^ 

gR^T fqRqr^qq {Vide ch.29 sis. 1-4) \ ^ 

^rRq^fqfq^r^qrr. a^qqwra q<3^3 11 

3F^ g, 4 ^njqqi^q gqqrcrr «r%^qr%’ (qmro v-%) im 

^oTrfqqf ^gjqq qrqqrc^ 1 srfasrrcq q Trfq^ 1 q^rt^r =q q 
qqrqr^qqTg: 1 qsn^qqq; q ft; qn%*rqqTqT 3q; ' ajv-^qRF 
^ft^wfq^Fqrqrgqfqg 5rf%^fqr% 1 q q TrTO^rqfTqr stf^- 
5qr%rr% 1 33 t%^: qqre^qr fjcHT^rsq qqrqq 1 ^r-q § sqm- 

qqrqBT qq^qtfq 1 qqf9»3 ‘ qr%5?3 q^qqq^rpq 
’ (qfo *jo y. \^s) i srq qq pF2^s<qrq;jqrqnTrq 

ir% q^grfiq 1 qqi § qiFq^jq^r^rqsgqiqrqrq:, qqreq arsniNq- 

?q^, ^fq^F^TqiqP-F qq-qqsnqrq. srqqrq^q 3^*^ 1 cqq^fqr- 

qisfq qqrfqqqTqinqqr^PF^T^rfqqTqr qq$rq ; q5aeq% “ *Tr§ 

=qrfq Tqtfqar*. ’’ (s^qrq: *v *—%• '^) fra • ^rq^q 9 q 

fqqqqrq*, qqiq% qi^q^q^qrqi^ i qg qreisr qqrq qfasq ^ 

3Ti^qTq*. i q^qq—qqyq 10 fqq^qq, qqiq^q sqqiqFqqtnTrq ^zwrc - 

cfi^T^qrTTiqrrqq i qfsrg^qTqRqrq: i qqnq qsqqrfr ^qrq: 
qqrqqr qq^q 3 Fq^qTfq n ^^T-quqg qqifqrq: 12 I 13 fq5n^TF%- 
q»iqi?qTqr^5T qq ^qqsqqrq^qq iqiqfnwq ^iqq^ n 


i • sq: 3T%^qpF is not 

found in M. 

2. M. and G. qfal^J^ 

3. M. q;cf q^q 

4. M. fqqri^rf^fq: 

5. Id. fsreifcS 

6. M- sftjjqqrfq to 
G. ^Jjqqifq: q^q 

7. M. andG. o 

8. m . t 5sr |3^Tqiqiq: 


G. <*rir 3 qTqTqrq: 

9. M. %&st 
G. Rjcqq 

10. M. 

G. q%q (i) 

11. G. STgRwHlKd o 

12. M. and G. STRqRo 

13. M. and G. fa5rpq?nfe- 

.ftqn^g^r l^q^- 

rqfqqf^Tfq %fqq^ i 
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<=renr?I% 5TF3T 






5TF4F 4TF 5rWFTW4F^ I^TT^- 

l 


5VF<rasm T544 I 4^ JTI-4FT4 1 , I^TW^T 

: 2 ^ I ^ 


frqf^T^i i ^g^r^F* 

q^FFqFF*T4HF4 34^414^ 

_ ^ 


r 

*\ 


TI0T4Wf4 
ntJT4I4WFT 


4TTf3 









*f 


Tjcj" | ^^rffts 4r rFTST r^r =4 ^ 


^FtW 


u , 


argT^Ffas 







?? 








rs 


imR^K^F^TF^T 






rq«T4T: I 3ET T£ qW4q|l%r4rT I 

Hq^m$Jjr%^R4T sqf^iE'F: I 

3Rf qq ^^TF^F^^ ^r%5Tr4'4 4 cgcHI^T3 !E rRS5«-44r- 

^Tfl%fcr 4 44r: I 3?q Sffp5$FftW 

^RmTi^Tqiir4r4i§H3xB: I 


T'jr.staewp: STEcTOr 4 F*t f^H 
f%^RF4r^3^Tq4iq: qRT3 


r\f 


*rr5?ro<r 


i 


3^HRTTRf4 3 SU-S ! 

4tt fl^ ^wRqftf rot 




r\ 


__ q^q =q ^«pra, cF3T4 wq: I 

(xxviii. S3) | T % ^n%JTT ^8?5 r ^sR^R 


rTRf|q cltosw 54, f% I 5TRTT- 


*T**R 



4404^44 f% 5 






jmasrajp: 3 i *a ^<Ji5rT«cH44R^qr4r 


i 443 , ^iT-q?nwf?T%^q5T 


6 


|3R4q 


4[%rj^rT I 3TF4 § 


4 7 craj^'E^pqlfrRI 


1. There is a 4 here in 
M. and G. 

2. M. and G. ^THT?L 

3. M. grpo 

4. M. 3^TfTR35Tfas*q: 



5. M. and G. cR SRFff: 

6. M. and G. 

7. M. and G. omit ^ 
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I 5FT*?qsq- 

qrq: fr**irsq qq 1 qq# q ^r*q ifa qqftq qftqq: ^:, srrRc^ 1 

sri^F^TW fqsiqqr qftqqqTraqRqsrqqqRR cRqiftqqRTcr 
%qq[ 1 ^qfqtg siPRRqrfq qmqq 1 ^q^m ft ^Rq^: 3 1 

ft*ire^T ^RT q'fcqRcBr I 3RT TTRT **Rq qqRqq’SR- 

5?foT'4Rifq[%: 4 1 srgqqrftrqqT ^qqRFqfqftfqsqrq- 

q>cq qRmrrqft ^RftsmlR 11 

qTqRqftrsRqfresi:? wzzfc —sq^FT^rfafa: ^nr^cqrftw- 

T,m :tp qqrqRq^q cftq ft^TF«ci^r-rT^ft«rHqrRfFrr^<^- 

q?; 5 q^rftqq^q^q *rq% sq^%g qqroiqqrfa q$ft- 
qiqrsqqr<qr% -qRR qr*RR 6 q^rf5^qrRq> 7 Hq^:^reftR 

qqoqqqrqqqiRr^qr ^rqRORqr HWCTTR 

sRqg^iq^Rqq *q#q*RRRqq qqrrqqgiqq fqqrr ir 11 




qq qqq 


qqqrqftFrqq ^iRrmqqq 


?qqr?rq 


sq^RTH 1 %q **TRcRRT*qq arfq 


qrq^TFT^-qr *^qrRqq 




%\h cTC5R3T5BJ{ 


«rqi«qTq qqgsqq 


va ?r% Rqq 1 ^r nwq^: 1 sr q hti ^^srnrr- 
qiqq q^q^ift 1 qqnft qre*q qmrfaqrqr ^: 10 qq A f%«rr=^r:, 
?jqr. B faq*R *#r, ssrottV $ 5 : qqqlrc qq 1 n qq s^Rq 

qqiqrqrq sgsqq 1 qqq 12 qq^qrfq^q sfeq*q*q q^qftr 

° /-x C "N ^ ^ • rs 




q q 


3rr?qr$mqq; 


tfgwm 


gqiqrqrq ?5^qq. 
^RFRRsqr, SRf 


rs »*N 


q^qRR 11 


>5 


^ qr «Fqq qqqqRfr^ 

(to be continued ) 


*mqfa 


1. M. and G. gqqffi: 

2. G. ^Tq[qiq: 

3. M. and G. *Tffq*?TR<q* 

4 . G. tyfttf 

5. M. qq qqTf qRq^qq 

G- qqqqrqiq^Fqq 

6. M. qq];g^qTo 

7. M. stt^o 


8. M. and G. ^ 

9. M. qyqq: 

G. <n*ra[s] 

10. M. and G. 

fq^RcT: 

11. M. q^fq^T; 

G. qftqR: 

12. M. and G. JRq^qnq^Rq 


A. Both the Mangav Mss. and llema. read qq- which is 

better than or #TfT ^(RWTRT:) 

B. Both the Mangav Mss. and Hema. read gqt Riqo. 

C. Both the Mangav Mss. and Hema. read ^iqon^t which is 
better than the M. and G. reading ^quq^ 
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A CURIOUS LITERARY COINCIDENCE* 

BY 

V. NARAYANA AlYAR, M.A., M.L., 

Asst. Editor, Tamil Lexicon. 


A curious piece of parallelism occurs in the Nalopakhyana 
Parvan of the Mahabharata, which constitutes a handsome tribute 
by Vyasa to the poetry of Valmiki, if we date that passage after 
the Ramayana. Of course, the story of Nala was known to 
Valmiki; for, Sita refers in the Sundara Kanda, Ch. 24, verse 
12-13, to Damayanti: 

M qirffr^^cri l 


In the description of the appearance of Damayanti in the 
palace of the princess of Cedi (Nalopakhyana, Ch. 65) we have 
the following verse:— 

^qanqtcfqq ciiq; i 

qqqqq || v . 12-13. 

The corresponding verse in Sundara Kanda is— 
iqq^t Rriqiiqq fqqiq^r. || Ch. 15, v. 20. 

Hanuman guesses that the lady is Sita:— 

m gtfisfq fq^i^qiqq; qi%qf f>?nq, | 

^qiqm ^R^teqqifcfq: h ch. 15, v. 26-27. 

and the Brahmin Sudeva who sees Damayanti in the inner apart¬ 
ment of the queen of Cedi concludes likewise:— 

at foqrsitfiqiq^ qi%qf fs^nq; 1 

c*feiiqre qii^qqT^ 11 ch. 65, v . 14. 

Sudeva says to himself on seeing Damayanti:— 

l^quqqi wmi ^TCfrrqqtq^q; 1 

f^cfi srqqn m\ fcfam fer: 11 ( V . 16) 


♦Read on the occasion of the Valmiki Day Celebrations of the 
Samskrita Academy, Madras. 
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just as Hanuman sees Situ as 

filcff vm\ ^Ci eqi fafawn fcfr: u ch. is, v. 28-29. 


The next verse in the Nalopakhyana is 


JRqsRq *cflftq 


which corresponds to Sundara Kancla Ch. 15, v. 30. 

ercri qsrq^i^Wf www # I 

fgf efei srtct: ^Jhresmrifa n 

The phrases Jt^qfjRfc^Fni^T and E J 2d[^Iqqfag'cTT which occur 
in verses 17 and 22 of the same chapter in the Nalopakhyana 

are echoes of WeS+J^qf^Trifr q^qTffaqf^cfTq. of Sundara Kanda 
Ch. 19, v. 6; and the line in verse 19 

is an echo of Valmiki’s 

qid^Ti^t ^ fonficnffa I ch. 19 , v. 17. 

For ^ 

qfofrffa 11 

Sundara. Ch. 19, v. 15-16. 

we have 

iRcTIfdqftllsi sqfcj^lfqq qm^K (I Nalop. Ch.65, v.20. 


and for 

qiw^q ferf | Sundara. Ch. 19, v. 14 

we have 

qi^qranqq folT ^II^cTI%5ni^iq[. (i Nalop. Ch. 65, v. 19. 


Again for 

w£m W^I^rRqildl^| Sundara. Ch. 17, v. 22. 


we have 

?rqr 5 qife n 

Nalop. Ch. 65, v. 22. 

Hanuman says to himself on seeing SIta 

qiiqqpt: qR9TtfiI tfRfl ^ I 

qRqoqi^ 5;i cIcRqiqq^I^^I II Ch. 16, V. 24. 
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and 

dm did q* ^qoTTmq i 

qm mftm dd ^ if d it ch. 10 , v. 25 . 

And Sudeva says to himself on seeing DamayantI (Ch. 65 Verses 
23 and 24) 

qjfddin: RrCri Chi sp^Rd m I 
CC TOlcft <ld dfeldmifm || 

dm did q* dim *jqdr ^qRlddl I 

qm ft *ftm cid ^Tiddidi d midd || 

And the next two verses (25 and 26) in the Nalopfikhyana are 

Chi q^dm d<s: \ 

NRmmmm d stimdifq n 
fdidftfdmmimi mmrmqeteRid; l 

§^iff §:i%m ddirq dd: || 

which are obvious echoes of the following verses (27 and 28) of 
the sixteenth chapter of the Sundara Kanda 

^FR fdd *Idl Cldl q^ddf 33: I 
dRdSTTcddl d £:%dRRf(RI% 11 

?dldldd#imimi rndddldd^RFi | 

^; (%m ddift sqftd dd: n 

How ineffective is the echo, as Sudeva knows nothing of 
Nala yet—whether he is alive or dead. Hanuman, when he saw 
Rama disconsolate at the loss of Sita, thought that Rama grieved 
overmuch. But when he saw Sita, he wondered that, in separa¬ 
tion from such a person, Rama had not died of grief; and even 
Hanuman's hard Brahmacari heart melted at the sight of Sita's 
grief. How hollow sounds the corresponding passage in the 
mouth of Sudeva. Similarly ineffective are the echoes 

(!) 3RdI ^ SdSIdTldd: 5ftfdd°dlcr | 

dftdX II (Nalop. Ch. 65, v. 28) 
of the original verse of Sundara. Ch. 16. v. 28. 

3RdT Jd^kirndd: SflimNfd I 

<RI dsqid; dferS: $d: dlRd dftdX II 

[Vol. XI, Part i.J 
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( 2 ) gvqrftsRSicTiq; I 

cT %qqf%d$RT || Nalop. Ch. 65, v. 29. 

of the original verse 

3?qtfiQ55railTir I 

*mrsf i% I^Ci <r %qj#cmT il Sundara. Ch. 16, v. 5. 

( 3 ) crcqiqqqw qiqTOqm m \ 

TOTOqcj Riql qfTOfiq^gi^ || 

3?fqiTOqi*qqr I 

Nalop. Ch. 65, Verses 30 and 13. 
of the original verses of the Sundara Kanda (Ch. 30, Verses 6 

and 7). 

3 ^ ^qigifqrcq s%r^qiqcT: i 

^i^Fcrqq^cfl^ II 

Hanuman brings solace to Sita by giving her news of Rama; 
but what comfort does Damayanti get from Sudeva—that her 
parents, brother and children are happy, but that her husband's 
whereabouts are unknown. The above extracts afford telling 
proofs of the influence on the author of Nalopakhyana of Val- 
miki’s verses whose charm is able to overpower the lofty sense of 
poetry of even such as Vyasa. Other, though less obvious, traces 
of the influence of Valmiki occur in other portions of the 
Nalopakhyana; and when Damayanti sends a messenger in search 
of Nala, she echoes clearly the message of Sita to Rama and 
Sita’s soliloquy before Hanuman sees her. 

^qici: mi qqi^ to i 

ff^qiq ^qf ^\^ to* i 

3ff^5hq qft ^q^cq^r ^ ii ^ il 

Nalop. Ch. 67, Verses 14 and 15. 
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^qTcf: Rif: ficTfSI IW* I 

5% II Sundara. Ch. 26, v. 11. 

e f ^ m I Sundara. Ch. 38, v. 40. 

3?f^R W <F iwr gcU ll Sundara. Ch. 38, v. 41. 
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sarvAstivada IX SAftKARVS bhasya 


BY 


N. Aiyaswami Sastki. 

Sri Sankaracarya, the author of the Bhasya on the 
aphorisms of the Vedanta, in order to establish his own Monism, 
summarises by way of purvapflksa the different opinions of the 
other philosophical systems such as Sahkhya, Vaisesika and others 
and refutes them all as irrational and not in harmony with the 
Upanisadic teachings. In doing so, he also cites the opinions of 
the Buddhists and demonstrates that they cannot stand to 
sound logic or reasoning. We gather from his Bhasya that the 
aphorisms II, ii, 18-27 are a direct reply to the Realistic School 
of Buddhism (Sarvastivada), and those of II, ii, 28-32 to the 

Idealistic School (Vijnanavada). With regard to the Sunyavada 
of the Madhyamikas, he says that it is quite contrary to all means 

of knowledge ) and therefore no separate 

efforts have been made (by Vyasa) to refute the same. In 
explaining the aphorisms, Sankaracarya first summarises one 
of the topics of the Buddhist doctrine, and then introduces one 
aphorism as a refutation of that particular topic, and in this way 
he has dealt with and criticised all the important topics of the 
Buddhist philosophy. In the following pages we shall confine 
ourselves to that portion of the Bhasya bearing upon the 
Sarvastivadin School of Buddhism, and see how the tenets of 
that school so set forth in brief in the purvapaksa by the author 
tally with those actually found in the Buddhist Literature now 

available to us. 

At the outset, Sankara says that there are three different 

advocates of the system, 
vadins and (3) Sarvasunyavadins. Buddhist Schools are 
generally spoken of in the Brahminical Literature as composed of 
four divisions, (1) Vaibhasikas (2) Sautrantikas, (3) Yoga- 
caras and (4) Madhyamikas. But here the author of the Bhasya 
represents them to be divided into three only as said above. 


viz., (1) Sarvastivadins (2) Vijnana- 


commentary 


the Bhasya, remarks that 


though the Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas differ from each other 
on some minute points, they do not disagree on the point that 

[ Vol. XI, Part i,] 
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‘Everything exists’ R3K:). From this remark, 

we have to understand that Sankaracarya meant by ‘Sarvasti- 
vadins' both Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas. But we find in the 
Buddhist Literature the term ‘Sarvast wadin' as a designation only 
for Vaibhasikas, and never for Sautrantikas. 


What is meant by the term ‘everything’ (Sarva)? Buddha 
answered that ‘Everything’ means 12 ayatanas. Now the 
ayatana-division is only one of the many classifications of all the 
Dharmas, 75 in number, as accepted by Sarvastivadins, that is, 
Vaibhasikas. 1 The divisions of Dharmas into 5 skandhas, into 
12 ayatanas and into 18 dhatus are very often referred to in the 
Buddhistic Literature. Again the classification into the two 

is also made by 

Buddhists. Here mind includes mental elements and some 
forces called cittaviprayiikta, and matter includes primary 

apd secondary elements If we pu t the forces 

(^FKT:) under a separate category, we will have a three-fold 
division of the elements (1) naman, (2) rupa and (3) samskara. 
Among these classifications, only the two-fold classification, 
(nama-rupa—division) seems to be understood by Sankara, when 

he says in the Bhasya This sentence, 

taken literally, will give rise to the idea that a four-fold division 
(which is unknown to the Buddhists) is also made by them. 

In explaining Bhuta and Bliuutikci Sankaracarya says 

This Bhasya is quite in keeping with the Buddhist idea of matter. 
From the statement that Bhautika includes also sense-organs, 
eye, etc., we may be sure that he is referring here to an important 
tenet of the Vaibhasikas. For, they alone maintain that all the 
sense-organs are mere products of Bhutas, whereas the Sautran¬ 
tikas hold that they are transcendental, but inferable from their 

consciousness and whose abodes are the eye-balls etc. 2 Then 
the Bhasya runs:— 

The apparent meaning of this passage would be like this:_The 

atoms of earth constitute the earth; and so on. But this inter- 

1. Th. Scherbatsky, conception of Buddhism, Appendix II. 

2. Yasomitra, Sphutartha, pp. 24-25. 
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pretation will come into direct conflict with the Buddhist theory 
of matter. All the material objects, according to this theory, are 
constituted of so many atoms. There are simple atoms and 
combined atoms. The simple atoms never appear separately. 
The combined ones include at least 8 atoms; 4 primary atoms of 

the Universal elements (JTfPJjT) conventionally termed earth, 
water, fire and air, and 4 secondary atoms of colour, smell, taste 
and touch. When a matter resounds, an atom of sound becomes 
present. Then the number will be nine*. 

The existence of earth and other elements in water and vice 
versa is demonstrated by Yasomitra as follows: 

tfaiqr I etc. 

In conformity with this theory, therefore, the passage in the 
Bhasya cited above should be interpreted thus:—The earth- 
atoms, combined with the water-, fire- and air-atoms in less pro¬ 
portion, constitute the earth and so on. 

While speaking of the internal elements of the Buddhists, 
Sankara enumerates five Skandhas—Rupa, Vijnana, Vedana, 
Satnjna and Sariiskara—an order which is quite contrary to the 
Buddhist tradition. The order generally accepted by them is 
rupa, vedana, samjna sarhskara and vijnana. Vasubandhu has 
maintained in his Kosa that this order alone is proper and 
rational. 1 2 3 We understand from the piirvapaksa that the author 
has taken the bhuta and bhautika to be external and cilia and 
caitta to be internal. But this will not tally with the Buddhist 
conception of external and internal. They hold that bhutas and 
bhautikas are themselves divided into external and internal. The 
five sense-organs, eye, etc., which are products of Bhuta (bhuta- 
vikara) are called internal and the objects like colour, shape etc. 
are called external. Similarly the citta which acts as mind is 
internal, and mental elements, feeling, etc., are external. 


In replying to 


piirvapaksa , Sankara says that the 


collocation ( samudaya) of elements cannot come into being, 
since the elements are totally unconscious. If some of the 
Buddhists put forward the reply that it arises on account of 
some illumination of the mind, he declares that this is not correct 

1. Yasomitra, Sphutartha, p. 35 and The Soul Theory of the 
Buddhists, p. 953, n. 11. 

2. Ibid., p. 34. 

3. Ibid., p. 51. 
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because that illumination again depends upon the existence of 
the collocation of some elements. The Bhasya here seems to be 
based on the saying of Buddha in the Tathagata Guhya Sutra: 


Again supposing that it is argued in favour of the 
Buddhists that the asaya serves as the factor bringing about the 
said collocation, Sankaracarya refutes this argument also on the 
score that the asaya cannot be described as either identical with 
or different from the elements and therefore cannot be taken as 
the cause for effecting the collocation of the elements. What is 
meant by asaya here? Bhamati takes it to be Alayavijnana 
and explains thus: 

3tur*cTsRHd; difeiwr ?fer i 

This explanation is not relevant to the point at issue, viz., the 
system of Vaibhasikas which admits no Alayavijnana. Ratna- 
prabha, another commentary on the Bhasya, is undoubtedly 
better in explaining the term in the sense of santana : 

anSricteftflt mKQ e-crn: i 

ut we gather from the accompanying portion of the com¬ 
mentary, that it has taken santana in the restricted sense of 
vtjndnasantdna. We need not, however, restrict the term in that 
narrow sense; since Buddhists always employ it in relation to the 
stream of elements mental as well as material, and never in the 
restricted sense vijnanasantana. It would be much better to 

meaning an usaya (=ragadi) 
instead of asaya. For it is held by Buddhists in general and 



have here 


the reading dsrava 


Vaibhasikas in particular that so long as the anusayas are 
exercising their influence upon the stream of elements, the latter 
is in the state of steady commotion. It comes to a stand still 
only when anusayas are removed and an eternal blank is substi¬ 
tuted. Therefore the reading dsrava will quite fit in with the 
context. But this is a mere conjecture and no Mss. so far 
available are reported to have that reading. 

In the next Sutra, Sankaracarya refers to an important item 
of the Buddhist doctine, viz pratityasamutpdda, and enumerates 
its constituent members, avidyd etc. and further says that this 
doctrine is explained in brief in some texts and elaborately made 
out in some other texts. The commentator, Vacaspati Misra has 

1, Madh. Vrtti, p. 363,1. 10. 
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beautifully, but without mentioning the source, summed up the 
whole topic from the Salistamba-Sutra 1 —a discourse by Buddha 
where the subject is dealt with in full detail. But there are some 
misprints in the extant editions of the Bhamati which ought 
to be removed. In explaining the third member of causation 
viz., vijnana, Bhamati says:— 

q^fqqqr I%W%FR I 

According to the Sutra it ought to be 
Vasubandhu also has interpreted vijnana thus;— 

mq rnq qf% I 

Namarupa is explained in the Bhamati as follows:— 

gqRITOrm: cf^R, cTP^Tf^iq 

ftqdcr I 

But in the Sutra we have this explanation:— 

qfPJcTlft fTIR RRRiq I ^ sim [ew sroj 

In the light of this explanation, we have to amend the Bhamati 
as follows:— 

{qfRMRR 3f^iqor^ SqRRRqfqRcTSfR, RRIR JffPjmft 

, mfr Riqi^iq ^qqRRqq^ i 

Then Sadayatana is defined:— 

Read ^RISTcT For efqf^cT. 

Sparsa the sixth member of the causation is defined as — 

qiq^qi%qRr artor? i 

We have to either read here ^TfesTT^feqPqf or take namait to 
mean vijnana. In explaining duhkha, the commentary has:— 

According to the Sutra we have to read bay a for karya and asata 
for asadhu. Apart from these misprints and some other small 
variations, the Bhamati closely follows the Sutra in explaining 
the doctrine of Pratllyasamutpada. 

1. Madh. Vrtti, pp. 560-570. 
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Then in the Sutra etc., Sankaracarya goes 

on criticising the view of the Buddhists regarding the momentoii- 
ness of all elements, finds fault with them on the ground that it 

is a contradiction to the assumed hypothesis and in 

that connection he quotes two passages one:— 

etc., and the other, etc. 

The first passage is not known to us in a form as we have it 
here, but is met with in the Buddhist Literature in a form in 
which the passage is quoted by him afterwards— 

The second passage is well known and cited in the Buddhist 
works as declared by Buddha. 1 Then Sankara turns to an 
important topic of Buddhists, viz., two Nirodhas and quotes 

another passage— 

a passage which I am unable to trace out in the extant Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature. Here he reports that there are three 

asariiskrtas, which, he says, according to Buddhists are 
avastu, abhavamdira and nirupakliya. This cannot be taken 
to be the opinion of the Vaibhasikas, for, they maintain the 
asarhskrtas are uncomposite elements and substantially 
existing. Certainly it is the view held by the Saulrantikas who 
do not admit asamskrtas as separate entities, but mere negation 
of something else. That the akasa, according to them, is a mere 
absence for the material objects is seen from Rumania's Sloka- 
vartika, anumana, 103, 116. Commencing to criticise the two 
nirodhas, he defines the first one, pratisankhyanirodha :— 

fcrrar: I 

This definition ought have been adopted from the Sautrantika 
sources, if it be a quotation, and never from Vaibhasika works. 
Vasubandhu in his Kosa explains it from the standpoint of the 
latter:— 

which is connected upon by himself in the Bhasya: — 


1. Bodh. ear. panjika, p. 376 and Tattvas, panjika, p. 11. 
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mmm srcfai m sr RTd^miRfcr: i ^RkfRr- 

fli%9H5ff apRte: aid^m cR strt fam: srfd- 

flWdfcn 1 I 

But on the other hand, Vacaspati Misra, a well-informed 
commentator on Sankara, interprets the term thus:— 

VIRffcfPTT gfe: 3RS<RI rT^TT RAW fR | 


Then he says: 


; fWd mfrftoimrcdT i 

It is not known from what source he draws the above 


explanation. It ought to be, I suppose, from some Sautrantika 


source. 

The other nirodha, apralisankhyanirodha , is said by Sankara 

to be the opposite of the former . According to 

Vasubandhu, it is 

R^rsmd^i, ’■ e - 3RrcRiori vmvi 
m #s5TR^TTftfcr: 2 3 1 

The commentator, Yasomitra explains the particle nan in aprati - 
sankhyanirodha in three ways, (1) it is intended to denote either 

a prasajyapratisedha . 

d 5TfcRf?W 5IR f3I$: I ( 2 ) or a paryudaM, 

apqg; st 3i5n%^T dm sir* Rfcr: I 

(3) or it has the force of mere isolation, 


Therefore the passage 1 9 in the Bhasya 

may be interpreted in either way. 


The conception 


of pratisankhyanirodha, a mere negation 



the phenomenal elements, is confirmed by the accounts given 


from the Tibetan authorities by Dr. Obermiller where he 


mentions two Sautrantikas 4 (1) those who hold that “It is the 


1. Abh. Kosa. Tib. I. 7. p. 9, 1. 12 and Documents D’Abhi- 
dharma, a very useful essay on the subject by Dr. Louis de La 
Vellea Poussin (Etrait du Bulletin de 1’EcoIe Frangaise 

d’Extram-Orient. 1930). 

2. Abh. Kosa. Tib. p. 10, 1. 11 and Documents. 

3. Sphutartha, p. 18. 

4. I.H.Q., Vol. X., p. 237. 
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negation of the phenomenal life in the sense of mere 

absence; it is not separate reality in itself (sR3)j and after 

that nirodha i.c. Nirvana, “there remains the subtle conscious- 

• 7 

ness merged in complete quiescence"; and (2) those who opine 
that it is the complete extinction of material elements and 
consciousness alike, and mere absence of the phenomenal 
elements, without any positive counterpart. The latter group 
of Sautrantikas seems to be meant by Sankara here. This will 
also be clear from the following considerations. 

In the Sutra 3114451 ^TFRl’IIrf Sahkaracarya refutes the Bud¬ 
dhist theory of Akasa, when he presents to us their conception 
of it as follows:— 

As I have pointed out above, this is not the opinion of the 
Vaibhasikas, but of Sautrantikas. 1 Akasa is defined and 
explained by Vasubandhu:— 

^ *lfd#T 2 3 I 

Therefore according to the Vaibhasikas it is in reality an uncom¬ 
posite entity and not mere absence of something else. In order to 

prove the existence of Akasa, they quote an agama:—SfMJ 
etc. It is interesting to note that this agama is cited by Sankara 
also who points out to the Buddhists an apparent contrary 
proposition when they maintain Akasa to be a mere absence of 
some other material objects. Here it is to be borne in mind that 
the charge may be directed against the Sautrantikas only and not 
against Vaibhasikas as said above. At the end of the Bhasya 
on this Sutra, Sankara concludes as follows:— 

In making this charge he draws no distinction whatever between 
Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas. If we look into the full meaning 

1. Cf. Poussin, Documents, p. 35, n. 1. 48. 

2. Abh. Kosa, Tib. I. 5, pp. 8-8 and Documents, p. 31, n. 3. 

3. Sphutartha, p. 16. Quoted by Sahghabhadra also (Docu¬ 
ments, p. 50). It is to be noted here that Vaibhasikas accept two 
kinds of Akasa, (1) Akasadhatu (2) Akasa and maintain that the 
first is material (rupa), impure (sasrava) and impenetrable 
(sapratigha) while the second is immaterial, pure and non- 
impenetrable. V. Documents, p. 30. Sanghabhadra quotes the 
passage in order to prove the existence of Akasa. 
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o£ the passage, the foundation for the charge will vanish; for, 
those, i.e. t (Vaibhasikas) who maintain the asaihskr tadhar mas to 
be eternal entities, do not say that they are avasiu 1 and 
nirupakhya; and those (Sautrantikas) who hold them to be avasiu 
and nirupakhya, do not declare that they are eternal. 

Then the author goes on to frame one more charge against 
the Buddhists in the Sutra There he says that they 

hold the theory that things originate from non-existence, and in 
this connection he quotes also a passage as though of the 
Buddhists. It runs as follows: 

It could not be traced to any Buddhistic work. The author 
evidently cites it from a non-Buddhist source, viz., Nyayasutra, 
IV, 1. The theory of origination from non-existence which is 
criticised in N. Sutras, does not seem to be a verbatim dogma of 
the Buddhists. True, the theory of origination of what did not 

exist before is a characteristic of them, 2 but it does 

not mean that the origination comes from non-existence. 
It seems, however, that it has been deduced as such from the 
fact that according to Buddhists, and especially the Sarvastivadins, 
every effect comes into being only when the four pratyaya 
conditions are present of which sama mantara pratyaya, the sup¬ 
pression of the material cause ( upddunakarananirodha) is one. 
The four-fold condition theory is applicable to all effects material 
and mental alike. The same theory is expressed by the dictum: 



Therefore no contradiction in the Buddhists’ view can come in 

when they accept the dictum : ^3?^ Sff^qiqr^andat the same 
time maintain the four conditions to be the factors of the origina¬ 
tion. In fact the dictum nanupa etc. is only a part of the 
theory of origination. 

We may gather from the above observations that Sankara- 
carya confuses in several places Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas and 
reports the tenets in main of the latter in the name of former, i.e. 


1. Of course Vaibhasikas call 3 asamskrtas avastuka; but 

• • + 

the term is used in the sense of ‘ahetuka’ and not in the sense of 
'abhava'. V. Sphutartha, p. 22 and Documents, p. 80. 

2. Madh. Vrtti, p. 263. n. 2, 
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Sarvustivadins. And this is, I think, due to the state of things that 
during Sankara's time the Sautrantikas had already won the 
victory in the battle against the Vaibhasikas. That Sankara was 
not a mere shadow-fighter but actually fought with the Buddhist 

opponents can be inferred from the expression. 

3{ft ^ 

and others used in the Bhasya. 1 


1. This subject was, some 20 years ago, treated in ‘The 
System of Buddhist Thought' by Mr. Yamakami Sogen, then of 
Calcutta University. He criticised Sankara and said that 
Sankara’s iefutation of Sarvastivada was unfounded. Now this 
paper will, I suppose, convince that the fact was otherwise and 
that many of Sankara’s criticisms of Sarvastivada were based 

upon some foundations. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF 

SUMATRA, HINDU-BUDDH1ST PERIOD. 

BY 

Professor K. A. Nilakantha Sastrj, 

University of Madras. 

The archaeological traces of the first centuries of Hindu 
Sumatran history were till recently somewhat disappointing. 
Repeated search in and near Palembang, the site of the ancient 
Sri Vijaya, did not yield anything at all commensurate with the 
great role of Sri Vijaya in the medieval history of South 
Eastern Asia; and all that was known of Palembang and other 
archaeological sites of Sumatra was summed up by Dr. Bosch in 
Bijlage C of the O. V. for 1930; and a brief account of antiquities 
including inscriptions from Sumatra also appears from the pen of 

Heine-Geldern at pp. 322-27 of SUMATRA, ITS HISTORY 
AND PEOPLE by E. N. Loeb (1935). Since then the results 
of some excavations undertaken by F. M. Schnitger at Palembang 
and other places with the support of the Archaeological Service 
of Java have been made available in a series of tentative reports 
published by him and Dr. Stutterheim who has worked at the 
inscriptions discovered by Schnitger. Our aim is to draw atten¬ 
tion to the chief additions to our knowledge of Sumatran 
archaeology brought about by Schnitger’s work. 

In January 1935 Schnitger recovered a number of inscribed 
stones from Telagabatu of which we shall say more presently. 
Besides, he recovered a fair number of makara fragments in 
terra cotta, and discovered ruins of several brick structures 
at present containing a number of Mahomedan graves, but 
originally unmistakably Hindu in character, either Saivite or 
Buddhist. All these brick structures are found in a place called 
Gedingsura which, according to tradition, takes its name from a 
nobleman from Demak who came to Palembang after the fall of 
Madjapahit and there founded a dynasty which held sway till the 
year 1823. Another important find was a copper Buddha stand¬ 
ing on a double lotus pitha. The total height of the image is 
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16i cins. The riglit hand is missing, and the leit slightly bent 
in vitarkauiudra. The upper garment covers the left shoulder, 
leaves the right bare, passes under the right arm and falls sliffly 
on the sides well below the knees, covering the left arm up to 


the wrist. A lower garment hangs down a little below the 
upper, reaching almost to the ankles. The lotus pedestal is 
hollow and somewhat damaged. The style of this image recalls 
the prince Sakyamuni of the Leiden Museum reproduced as 

No. 86 in With’s JAVA. 

Schnitger had the good fortune to identify the head of the 
well-known broken Buddha statue of Bukit Seguntang. 1 The 
fragments of this celebrated image were first signified by Westen- 
enk in 1920 and part of the image reconstructed in 1928 by 
Perquin. The head now seen to belong to it was first discovered 
in 1914 by the Archaeological Service of Java and has been 
preserved in the Batavia Museum since. This beautiful statue is 
undoubtedly of the school of Amaravati and furnishes sure proof 


of the antiquity of Buddhism in Palembang (fig. 1.) 

In Gedingsura to the east of Palembang was also found, as 
a result of an excavation undertaken by Tuning under the 
auspices of the Municipality of Palembang, a beautiful fragment, 
1.18 metres high, of the image of a divinity of the middle 
Javanese period, highly ornamented with ear-rings, armlets, 
a collar for the neck and clothing with loops on both the hips 
and falling near to the anklets; head, arms and feet missing. 

Schnitger also mentions three images in bronze he got from 
the natives of Seguntang: 

1. a Kubera 7\ cms. high, 

2. a Lokesvara 81 cms. high, arms and left foot missing, 

3. another Lokesvara, arms and feet missing, 91 cms. high, 
Nos. 2 and 3 showing Cham influence. He also noticed two 
bronze images recovered from the river Palembang and now in 
the possession of Mr. A. van Doorninck. One is an image of the 
Buddha preaching seated in the European mode on a rectangular 
chair with a tall back and double lotus cushion for his feet 
(fig. 2.) The back of the chair comprises a rectangular part 
with a small column on either side, the whole surmounted by a 


1. This name seems to have been that of a mythical moun¬ 
tain after which at least three hillocks in Sumatra were named. 
Hindoe-Oudhedcn aan de Batang Hari, Schnitger, pp. 7-8. 
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high triangle supported by makara heads on the sides and 
ornamented with four stylised flames on each side. The image 
is very beautiful and doubtless belongs to the middle javanese 
period. Height 14i cms. The other bronze is a Vairocana 
seated with legs crossed on a double lotus cushion set upon 
a rectangular pltha. The hands are held in front of the chest, 
the right hand enclosing the fore-finger of the left. There is a 
nimbus round the head, and the back piece betrays Cham 
influence and was surmounted by an umbrella which has 
disappeared (fig. 3). A stone Amitaba 244 cms. high, also taken 
out of the river, is in the possession of the same gentleman. 

These numerous finds, though none of them perhaps of 
great interest individually, are still of considerable importance 
taken together, as they constitute a tangible proof of the real 
antiquity of a site which seemed devoid of all archaeological 
interest. 


We may turn now to the inscribed stones mentioned at the 
outset. They are nine in number, of which only five have 
been examined by Stutterheim, four still remaining to be photo¬ 
graphed and studied. The first inscription in Pallava script is a 
fragment of four letters, reading 

Siksa prajfia. 

It must have formed part of an inscription engraved on a 
smoothly worked stone tablet. The date of the inscription may 
be put as the second half of the 7th century A. D. The second 
inscription in six lines, not yet deciphered, is in Pallava script of 
the second half of the eigtli century A. D. The remaining three 
inscriptions are on natural stones of varying sizes, picked up from 
the river; the characters of all of them are Pallava, and of the 
first half of the 8th century A. D. The most complete of these 
inscriptions is in two lines and reads: 

(ja)yasiddhaya 

tra Sarvasatva. 


Stutterheim’s remarks on Jayasiddhayalra are so important that 
they may be translated in full here. "On the significance of this 
term there has been difference of opinion. In my view the 
standpoints of different scholars may be combined in the transla¬ 
tion, ‘pilgrimage for victory’, by which is meant that a magical 
power necessary for victory is obtained by a pilgrimage, though 
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possibly people did not realise the magic character of the word 
siddha (for siddhi). 


‘‘The expression suldhayatra or siddhiydtrd signifies, accord¬ 
ing to the Lexicons, a pilgrimage undertaken to achieve an object 
which is done usually by supernatural means. I do not believe 
that, as Coedes thinks, it was exclusively the receipt of magic 
power. There is a little difference between the getting of 
Barakat (for I would compare this with the Javanese usage) and 
the acquisition of magic power as it obtains in Bali by tantric 
means. The prefixing of the word jay a (conquest) makes it 
probable that we must here think of princes who betook them¬ 
selves to a particular holy place in order that there they may 
receive the blessing needed for a conquest (or success, for jaya 
need not always imply victory in war). The expression Sri- 
vijaya-jayasiddhayatra of the inscription of Kedukan Bukit may 
then signify that the prince mentioned therein had completed a 
pilgrimage to the place of the charter which was necessary for 
success against Srivijaya. It is self-evident that if this interpreta¬ 
tion is correct, there can be no question in this charter of the 
foundation of the kingdom as has sometimes been thought. 

Indeed Coedes has expressed doubts on good grounds regarding 
this matter. 


“At the same time I will draw attention to the fact that all 
the inscriptions in which our expression occurs (with the excep¬ 
tion of that of Campa) are written on natural stones or round 
boulders and noton a so-called charter-stone. This must doubtless 
have a significance. It seems to me that the character of a votive 
inscription becomes emphasised thereby, at least that it becomes 
doubtful whether it is the usual type of a royal inscription." 
Stutterheim then proceeds to state that in all probability there 
was a temple in Palembang to which persons resorted in different 
centuries (7th, 8th, 10th) to receive Barakat. 

attention to the inscription of Talang-Tuwo and to the 
celebrated stone Buddha of Bukit Seguntang as supporting this 
view. The usually accepted view that Palembang was in fact 
Srlvijaya is rejected by Stutterheim, who thinks that according 
to Chinese sources §rivijaya lay on the Equator. This last 
statement is of considerable interest and scholars will await 
eagerly Stutterheim’s proofs for the new view he has stated. 
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Less than a hundred miles to the North of Palembang, on 
the east coast of Sumatia, we reach the mouth of the stream 
called Batang Hari (Djambi river). A few miles higher up the 
river, there are two places of importance to archaeology, Muara 
Djambi on the northern bank and Djambi on the southern bank 
of the river. Two Buddha statues in a north Indian style, 
apparently related to traditions of Gupta Art, are already known 
from Djambi. The ruins of Muara Djambi were first noticed by 
an Englishman, Captain S, C. Crooke, in 1820 and formed the 
subject of brief notices by T. Adam in the Outheidkundig 
Verslagen for 1921 and 1922. In March 1936, Schnitger under¬ 
took a more systematic survey and carried out some trial excava¬ 
tions. He discovered the remains of no fewer than seven groups 
of ruined buildings spread along the northern bank of the river, 

mostly temples built of brick, generally facing east and occasion¬ 
ally south. In the absence of any inscriptions, the style of the 
structures is the only guide to their age and Schnitger is inclined 
to place them in the 11th or 12th century A. D. There can be 
little doubt that these considerable structures, which do not fall 
behind others found elsewhere in Sumatra in their size or beauty, 
must have formed part of a large city, perhaps larger than 
Palembang itself. Schnitger is inclined to identify this site with 
that of the ancient Malayu, the Malaiyur of Rajendra Cola's 
inscription; he suggests that Muslim sultans of modern Djambi 
used much material from the old ruins of Muara Djambi in their 
buildings, and possibly carried some of the Hindu images also 
from Muara Djambi in the process. He argues that though 
Hindu images have been found in Djambi so far, no relics of any 
old Hindu structure have been brought to light. We must 
necessarily await the results of further exploration before the 
surmises of Schnitger are accepted as final. 


One of the most remarkable finds from the banks of the 
Batang Hari (from Sungei Langsat on its upper course), was a 
large Bhairava image in 1906. Schnitger publishes a clearer 
photograph of the image than has appeared so far of this 

enormous statue (fig. 4), which he describes in the following 

% 

terms: “On a pedestal of eight skulls, there is a slab, a double¬ 
lotus-cushion ( padmapitha), bearing a lying figure with legs 
folded under the body. On this figure stands a short, thick-set 
figure with a knife and a skull in the hands; snakes surround the 
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ankles and wrists, and form arm hands and ear ornaments. 
The girdle is held by a clasp in the form nt the head ( f a 
monster and there hangs from its mouth a pearl garland with a 
hell at its bottom. From the left shoulder where a knot or loop 
is seen, a broad ribbon falls obliquely on the chest; another 
ornamental band is also seen in a similar position. Chest and 
legs are hirsute; there is also the moustache, and at the corners of 
the mouth are sculptured little projecting horns. Makar os with 
cloven eyes and flowers with hanging seed-garlands serve as ear- 
ornaments. In the tall coiffure sits the Buddha Aksobhya. The 
statue is 4.41 m. high.” Both Schnitger and Stutterheim agree 
that this Bhairava is a representation of Adityavarman, a ruler of 
Menangkabau in the 14th century. There is much evidence at 
hand to show that Adityavarman was a Bhairava worshipper. 
He records in one inscription in 1347 that he and his wife 
Matahgini, performed a dance, and this performance is referred 
to in a technical expression of tantric Buddhism in the phrase; 

*inanidvaya natakakarana’. Again, an inscription of 1370 at 
Suroaso records the consecration of Adityavarman as Bhairava, 
that on this occasion he sat on a pile of corpses, and that by this 
ceremony he became one with Ksetrajna, a form of Bhairava, 
according to Monier-Williams. 

The third area with which Schnitger has concerned himself, 
Padang Lawas (the modern district of Tapuneli), lies further 
north and includes the valley of the upper Kampar river; near 
the west coast of Central and Northern Sumatra. It was surveyed 
by Dr. Bosch in 1930 and in his interesting report of the tour, 
he drew attention to some stone and bronze images marked by 
unmistakably south Indian artistic influences roughly of the 
9th to the 11th centuries A. D. In June and September 
1935, and April 1930, Schnitger carried out some excavations in 
this region, and the results are indeed very interesting. But we 
cannot go into all the details here, and must confine ourselves to 

mentioning two 
the cella of a biara (Vihara) at Sangkilon, Schnitger came by a 

small inscribed gold plate 5 x 13 cm. On one side of it, in the 

middle is a rectangle engraved with Vajra-points, and enclosing 
one syllable; four lines of writing on either side, in all eight, 
constitute part of a Nagari inscription which must have begun on 
another plate, not forthcoming now, which might have been 
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fastened crosswise on the extant one. Tire inscription, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Bosch, seems to have reference to the consecration of 
an image of Yamari, with 8 faces, 24 eyes and a Kapala-malii; 
Dipamkara is also mentioned. 

Pamutung is the greatest temple centre in Padang Lawas. 
The chief temple of Pamutung, like that of Sangkilon, says 
Sehnitger, has two floors (terraces) and a rectangular roof rising 
by stages to a considerable height. Climbing a flight ot steps we 


enter an 


pradak 


A second flight of steps leads to a second smaller terrace, also 


prn 


A third and smaller flight 


of steps leads to the cella guarded on either side of the entrance 
by male figures, life-size, standing on a monster-head (rearing 


lions sometimes take the place 


pCihxka 


The 


portal is surmounted by a monster-head also. The smallei 
temples have only one terrace, and the cella is always nearly 
cubical, varying from two or three metres. At Pamutung was 
found the upper half of a female statue, well-modelled, 43 cm. 
high, with hands in anjali; large knobs in the ears, eyes wide 
open, and two curved fangs at the corners of the mouth; 
Sehnitger considers this to be the representation of a queen as a 
Bhairavi; proof of the bhairava-cult practised in this region also. 
This only confirms conclusions reached earlier by Dr. Bosch and 
others regarding the Vajra-Bhairava character of the i ehgious 
practices of Padang Lawas. This image, like the bronze image 
of a woman from Biara I of Bahai, also shows south Indian 
influence. According to Sehnitger the art of Padang Lawas 
owes something to South India; it shows also Gham influence in 
a measure; with the art of java it seems to have had, however, 

no direct connection. 
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HY 

O. P. lvANGASWAMI, M.A., L.T., 


Ass/. Professor of Sanskrit, The Presidency College , Madras. 

Students of Sanskrit Grammars have been mystified by the 
number of references to a grammatical work called the Bhaga¬ 
vrtti. Nothing definite about the name of its author, its 
identity, its relation to any other work, or its subject-matter 
is known. From the various references to the work 1 , it was 
speculated by scholars that it was a very old work, which was 
held as important as the Kiisika itself. This could be well made 
out by the following extract from Purusottamadeva which forms 
the colophon of his work Bhasavrtti. 


wsfct tfi: i 

cTSfl fdl%^dt m II 2 

Anent the various grammarians after Patanjali and 
before the Kasika, there are not sufficient data to determine their 
age and time. Various are the theories floated and flouted re¬ 
garding even the eminent author of the Viikyapadlya, which is 
the earliest extant systematic work dealing with the philosophy 
of grammar. Bhatrhari’s date which was believed to be the 7th 
century has been questioned and attempts have been made to 
push his date a century earlier. 3 However that may be, even as 
regards his works, there is no definite information. Excepting 
the well-known Vakyapadiya, the Vivarana and the Tripadi, 
mentioned by Vardhamana in his Ganaratnamahodadhi, 4 are 
merely names and no definite information about them is available. 
Some other works are also attributed to Bhartrhari, among which 
the Bhagavrtti is one. 


1. Some of the extracts gathered by me will be published in 
a subsequent issue of this Journal. 

2. Bhasavrtti, S, C, Chakravarti’s Edn. p. 573. 

3. Dr. C. K. Raja, S. K. Aiyangar commemoration volume, 
pp, 293-298. 

4. Benares Edn. p. 123. 
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Purusottama’s reference 1 fo the Bhagavrtti is enough to 
show that the work was recognised to be an authoritative work 
on <>rammar which could stand next if not equal to the 

Kasika and that it was not 

grammar as his own. Almost all the writers who had anything 
to say on Sanskrit grammar do not pass 


(1 


easily manageable a work on 


was one 


without referring 

to the Bhagavrtti. So much did the work gather in import¬ 
ance that it was fully believed by eminent scholars that the work 

of Bhartrhari’s grammatical productions. 2 3 It will be 
worthwhile to follow the line of thought by which the author¬ 
ship of the Bhagavrtti has been ascribed to Bhartrhari. 

The main basis for taking the Bhagavrttikara and Bhartrhari 
as identical rests on tradition and also on the statement found in 

the Dhurghatavrtti. 


Hddlfd 


3 


In the absence of any conclusive evidence to the contrary, it 
was generally believed that the Bhagavrtti was a very old work 
dealing exhaustively with Panim’s Astadhyayi in full, since it was 
recognised as an important work by eminent grammarians like 
Purusottamadeva, Saranadeva, Kaiyyata., Bhattoji, Nagoji and 
others, in their references to the work. As the name Bhagavrtti 
was not self-explanatory, and as there was no important writer 
on grammar befoie the Kasika other than Bhartrhari, and since 
Bhartrhari was known to have written an exhaustive work on 
grammar, 4 5 the Bhagavrtti came to be ascribed to Bhartrhari. 

But as against this there are very clear evidences to prove 
that the Bhagavrttikara and Bhartrhari are entirely different 
persons. S. C. Chakravarli, in his edition of Bhasavrtti s has 
appended a footnote, the source of which has not been referred 

to. It runs as follows: 


1. Bhasavrtti, p. 573. 

2. S. C. Chakravarli. Introduction to the Kasikavivarana- 
panjika, pp. 14 and 26. 

Also, Bhasavrtti, p. 229, f«. 

3. T. S. S. Edn.,p. 117. 

4. Ganaratnamahodadhi, Benares Edn. p, 

5. Ibid. pp. 193-194 fn. 
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3q$I^T qi*T '4!nf€f 4R: I 51^ 

q|*T I rf^f q qig- 




IrTf HRR4: 


‘ 3JR UR^Rqi 


sq^q^q qf^q 


Tqfiqffimier 


4[fTIRrqq^ Jpqd, q^II - q^RRRqijf giSqft 


rv ^ - 


u% i it q^^iqqs^q^^qi'TRuiR. 


urn qu%qq 


rT^fq q ^I^qR, 



qiniq 


3?q q;q ira-qraq^q^nRs 


qiSjflTA 




qqnqirn 


qqif ffefus 


U 


gisq'r 


'b 


ffq *nfqqft 


r% *-\ 


g a 11^3 qq ? cT^ i isfiqiiq^qqcqR i^araier i 

ifq 


>> 


iqj^ 


qigqqi^an^q qqiir sri lq^nq*: 



rx 

fRT 


f qg^rqm 
qsfq-Rqq^ 


^fa q 44 ma'q gqmiesriqgsr 


rs 


ar fa^ia^aqH” # (^faRqf<a) 


5J 


f^adq aq^aRia 


^ ^q^qiai 

q^qiaaa q a^Kaaqaig^aa; i 


q q it qqini aiaii%aa^qr<r 


I 


i 


-ds arai^r 


The passage is interesting in as much as the woi 

aqiB: in the opening sentence could only mean that Bhartrhari 
is the author of the Bhagavrtti. But curiously the passage 
ends with the words 

“ qi m crwqi^ ^q*iq 


^q^aRia q aiiqqiat ara- 


n 


^iqaa^qrCf l q^qraqq =q arjfKaaaqi^^qa; i 

The above sentence quite conclusively proves that Bhartr¬ 
hari and Bhagavrttikara are different, or at any rate, there is 
difference of opinion between Bhagavrttikara and Bhartrhari, 
even if the difference in the authorship of both the works cannot 
be conclusively proved. 

There are several discrepencies in recognising the author of 
the Bhagavrtti and Bhartrhari as one and the same person. In 
the first place, if the identity is granted for argument's sake, the 
date of the Bhagavrtti would have to be placed before 
the time of the Kasika. On internal grounds this concession is 
impossible. It is generally known and accepted that Bhartrhari 
should have preceded the Kasika, since the latter clearly refers to 
the Vakyapadiya, 1 by name, which from the context can be none 


1. The Kasika on Panini, JV-2. 
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other than the work of Bharlrhari. But as far as the Bhaga¬ 
vrtti is concerned, the following passages clearly bring out that 
the work is decidedly later than the Kasikfi. 

{a) gefFT qi^dlHlT I TO&cTfcT (VI-3-75 

qi) fici 3^1% qiqqwid i 1 

(^) i ?ri% 1 2 

(c) q-Rq^qi fqqm: ? fq^Rcr sRif^q: I 

^rh%; i 3 

The above three passages chosen from among others are 
sufficiently illuminative in proving that the Bhagavrtti is engaged 
in a sort of adverse criticism of the Kasikfi. It cannot be said 
that the mere name of Jayaditya does not prove that he is the 
author of the Kasikfi, who is referred to, since Vamana is also 
the joint author of the Kasikfi. For it is not only Jayaditya but 
also Vamana who is criticised by the Bhagavrtti, as could be 
gathered from the following excerpts:— 

(d) qRRHR: I flWrfosTTcftan 

f^q-cfift 1 ^HRisq qRiwT: 1 m\ 

srafri: 1 ^ •rw flqmaj ^rr^- 

qtsfq Wcfifa wnfo: 1 4 

( e ) ?^rqfqife <3$q| fRisiq'qq ^ qffiq?f%: l 

qRI!%: 5 I 

(/) “qc?U(” (VI1-2-28qfRcTIId qiWffe: I 

vrFTfl%: 6 | 

These passages are sufficient to make one understand that the 
Bhagavrtti had known fully the Kasikfi, whose joint authors are 
Jayaditya and Vamana. Not only is the Bhagavrttikara later 
than the Kasikfi, but also he is not known to Jinendra- 

1. Bhasavrtti, C. Chakravarti, Edn. p. 235. 

2. Bhasavrtti, p. 310. 

3. Ibid., p. 314. 

4. Ibid., p. 420. 

5. Ibid., p. 427. 

6. Ibid., p. 482, 
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buddhi, the earliest commentator of the Kasika. His work, 
Kasikavivaranapanjika, known popularly as the Nyasa or Vrtti 
nyasa, is dated about 750 A.D. 1 That Bhiigavrttikara should 
have come in later than 750 A.D. will be borne out if a study of 
the passage marked (/) above is made along with the passage in 
the Nvasa : 



Even if it is objected that this passage is not conclusive in 
proving that the Nyasa is not prior to the Bhagavrtti in as much 

as it does not take into consideration the of the Bhagavrtti, 
Jinendrabuddhi, as a conscientious and very earnest commenta¬ 
tor on the Kasika, 3 would never have allowed an unfair and verv 

7 •/ 

scurrilous attack on the Kasika by the author of the Bhagavrtti. 
The passage in question is found in the Madhaviya-Dhatuvrtti. 4 






379d I 








Jayad 


by the reference made in the Daiva and Purusakara 5 . To one who 

studies with some interest the reference made in the Bhagavrtti 
to Jayaditya, the passage cannot but strike as unhappy and very 
mischievous. If Jinendrabuddhi, who had a renown of being a 
meticulous commentator of the Kasika, had really the passage of 
the Bhagavrtti before him, when he wrote his commentary on the 
Kasika, he would not have allowed the criticism to stand un¬ 
answered but would certainly justify at least the usage of the 
Kasika, because there is no evidence which can be found out by 
a careful study of a corresponding passage in the commentary on 
the Kasika, to show that jinendrabuddhi knew the attack of the 
Bhagavrtti. As such the author of the Bhagavrtti should have 
come after the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi. 


1. Introduction to the Kasikavivaranapanjika, p. 

Also Introduction to Bhasavrtti, p. 3. 

2. Kasikavivaranapanjika on Panini, VII-2-75. 

3. Cf. Sisupalavadha, II, 112 and the commentary of Malli- 

natha thereon. 

4. M. O. L. Edn. p. 655. 

5. T. S.S. Edn.p.94. 
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Bhagavrtti is posterior to Magha the author of the Sisupala- 
vadha. A reference made by Ujjvaladatta to the Bhagavrtti 
clears the point. The passage runs thus 

This passage unequivocally points out that the Bhagavrtti is 
later than 

anfrWTf! . 


^ha, in as much as it criticises the Tmesis in 

> well known that Magha in his Sisupalavadha3 
refers to the commentary of Jinendrabuddhi and if Bhagavrtti 
refers to Magha, he must necessarily be considerably later than 

750 A. D., the date of Jinendrabuddhi and Magha. 

From these it would be perilous to accept Bhartrhari to be 
the author of the Bhagavrtti. Bhartrhari cannot be brought 
down later than 650, the date of the Kasika and on no account 
can the Bhagavrtti also be placed before 750 A. D. 


1. Sisupalavadha, X-19. 

2. Unadisutravrtti, Madras Edn. on, 11-109. 

3. 11-112 and the commentary of Mallinatha thereon. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET OF CHAMPA. 

BY 

Dr. R. C. Muzumdar, 

Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. 

In Vol. X, Part III, pp. 192-200, of this Journal, Prof. 
K. A. Nilalcantha Sastri of Madras has adversely criticised 
my article on the origin of the alphabet of Champa, published 
in B. E. F. E. O., Vol. XXXII. Although I am unable to 
agree with his views, I none the less appreciate the fact that he 
has not used such slighting and satirical remarks against me as I 
found in his book ‘The Colas’. 

Prof. Sastri's main attack is directed against the view which 
I expressed about the origin of the alphabet used in Vo-Canh 
inscription. I disagreed from the generally accepted view that 
this alphabet belonged to the southern type such as that used in 
Girnar or Kanheri inscriptions. My first argument is based upon 
the absence, in Vo-Canh, of two characteristics which are found 
in Girnar and Kanheri, and in all inscriptions of the southern 
type. These two characteristics are:— 

(1) The re-ascent to the left of the lower end of the verticals 
of a, d, r and of the medial u, and w, 

and (2) the bend towards the left of the upper end of the 
vertical of /. 

Prof. Sastri tries to meet my first argument by quoting an 
observation of Prof. Vogel to the effect that ‘the Cham inscrip¬ 
tions of Bhadravarman represent an earlier stage of writing than 
the Kutei inscriptions’, and then by making the following observa¬ 
tions himself:—“We see, then, that the re-ascent of the lower 
end of the vertical, as Majumdar calls it, is the result of a 
gradual development of the Southern alphabets”, and only a 
proof of the high antiquity of the Vo-Canh record, as compared 
with Girnar and Kanheri.” 

I must confess that I have not been able to understand the 
meaning of the above, or of the sentences that follow, unless it be 
the view of Prof. Sastri that Vo-Canh record is to be derived 
from an imaginary type of Southern alphabet, which is distinctly 
earlier than that of Girnar and Kanheri, and which did not 
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exhibit the characteristic re-ascent to the left 
the verticals in certain letters. 


of the lower end ot 


This partially supports my contention that the alphabets of 
Vo-Canh inscription cannot be derived from those of Girnar and 
Kanheri. But it is difficult to accept any such view. Prof. 
Sastri has not referred to any single record with the southern 
type of alphabets lacking this particular characteristic. As a 
matter of lact, strictly speaking, we can hardly call an alphabet 
of southern type unless it exhibits these characteristics. For, as 
Buhler has observed, they were the earliest characteristics which 
distinguished a new system of alphabet that ultimately came to be 
called Southern. In other words, we should remember, that, at a 
period much earlier than that of the Girnar inscription, the points 
of difference between the alphabets current in different parts of 

India were not perhaps sufficiently marked to distinguish them as 
North Indian or South Indian. 


As regards the second characteristic, viz., the bend towards 
the left of the vertical of </’, Prof. Sastri thinks that this feature 
is clearly present in two cases. I do not agree with him. In 
*/a' of ‘Kulanandanena (1.10), a spot on the estampage, due to 
erosions of rock, immediately to the left of the top of ‘ la ', no 
doubt gives rise to an impression like a bend, and this has also 
appeared in my plate. There is however no such bend in 
lokasyasya (1.11) as Prof. Sastri supposes. He has probably 
mistaken the thick stroke of serif for a bend. 

So far about the two characteristics which are universally 
present in Soutn Indian alphabet. I still hold the view that the 
absence of these characteristics definitely demolishes the theory 
of the southern origin of Cham alphabets so long at least as the 

imaginary Southern alphabet of Prof. Sastri is not found in an 
actual record. 


My second argument is based upon certain features of Vo- 
Canh inscription which are not present in South Indian 
alphabets, but some of which are present in North Indian 
alphabets. Prof. Sastri has proved, to his own satisfaction, that 
these features ‘are either not present in the Vo-Canh record or 

are found in South Indian inscriptions of an age not much later 
than the Girnar and Kanheri records.’ 

Thus accoiding to Prof. Sastri the Vo-Canh record is both 
an ‘earlier and a later ‘specimen of the same script’. Comment 
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on this is superfluous. As to the detailed treatment of the 
different alphabets on pp. 196-197 of the review, it is a matter of 
opinion whether certain features are or are not present, and 1 can 
safely leave it to the judgment of any reader who will take the 
trouble of comparing the facsimiles of inscriptions referred to 
therein. 

As regards the notched ‘p a, Prof. Sastri qutotes the observa¬ 
tion of Vogel that 'it is even found in Kusana inscriptions'. This 
certainly supports my view, and is difficult to be reconciled with 
the further observation of Vogel that 'the origin of this peculiarity 

can be traced back to the famous Girnar Prasasii of Rudrada- 
raan.’ 


Prof. Sastri has attempted to prove the South Indian origin 
of the Indian colonists by the absence of analogies between 
‘specifically North-Indian customs, institutions or legends, and 
those of Campa and Kamboja,' and tracing them to South 
India (pp. 102-3). Leaving aside the Naga-myth, whose origin 
is a disputed point and requires separate treatment, the other 
examples quoted by him are Indian rather than South-Indian. 
The naming of lingas and shrines after the donor is referred to 
in Rajataraiigini and North Indian inscriptions (cj. Bliaradidih 
Ins. of Kumaragupta, dated 437 A. D.). Varman endings of 
royal names were not rare in North India. Among the kings 
defeated by Samudragupta there were three whose names ended 

in Varman, and of them two belonged to North India and one to 
South India. 


Similarly, Prof. Sastri's reference to distinctions between 
right-hand and left-hand castes is misleading in the extreme. 

The only evidence he cites is a passage in a Chinese text referring 
to ‘officials to the right and left of the king' of Fu-Nan. It is 
hardly logical to conclude from this that Fu-Nan knew the 
specifically South Indian social customs. 


As regards the use of the Saka era, with a manta reckoning, 
and the architectural style of Indian colonies, the problem is 
more complicated than Prof. Sastri imagines. I need not 
discuss them here, as they hardly touch the question of the origin 
of the colonists. We meet with these features in comparatively 
later times when the influence of South India is evident from 
palaeographic study, and I myself stated this fact in my article. 
Of course, some of the other features referred to above also 
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might be late, but, in any case, as I have shown above, they are 
Indian and not South-Indian. I would now leave the readers to 
judge for themselves how far, as Sastri puts it, ‘facts like these 
raise a presumption in favour of a South Indian origin of the 
principal culture elements of the Colonies’. 

It is somewhat surprising that while discussing the origin of 
the colonists, Sastri completely ignores the traditions preserved in 
the different colonies referring to their original home as situated 
in Northern India. Nor has he referred to two important facts 
bearing on this question, viz., (1) that a king of Champa abdi¬ 
cated the throne in order to spend his last days on the banks of 
the Ganges; and (2) that a king of Fu-Nan sent an embassy to 
Northern India about 240 A.D., i.e., during the earliest period of 
the existence of colonial kingdoms known to us. These and 
other facts referred to in my book ‘Champa’ should have removed 
Sastri's doubts whether there has been any evidence produced in 
support of a northern origin for the early Indian colonists. 
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A NEW GRANT OF THE GANGA SAMANTAVARMAN 


BY 

M. SOMAS1 KHARA SARMA. 

These plates were discovered, sometime back, while some 
people were digging in a high field nearly a furlong west of 
Cidivalasa—a place not far from Narasannapeta. They were in 
an earthen pot in a well-preserved condition. The discovery 
came to be known to Sri sri Phalaharimahant Rajaram bavaji, 
the pontiff of Balagamatha and the proprietor of the village of 
Cidivalasa,—a very learned man, much interested in history— 
who acquired these plates and preserved them carefully. Some¬ 
time later, my friend Bhyri Appalaswami Naidugaru, who takes 
special interest in the history of the Kajinga country, came to 
know of this and while the Mahant was camping in his village, 
Tajlavalasa, he paid a visit to the learned Mahant and was suc¬ 
cessful in getting a loan of these plates, which he kindly sent to 
me for publication. 

It appears that there is a local tradition that the high field, 
wherein these plates were discovered, once formed part of a 
flourishing village. The Cidivalasa plates 1 of Devendravarman 
are also stated to have been discovered in the same place. Sividi, 
which is said to be the village granted, according to Devendra- 
varman’s plates, has been identified with the modern Cidivalasa. 
Mr. Appalaswami Naidu writes to me that the Mahant informs 
him that Cidivalasa was known in his old records as ‘Sivudi 
grama' (the village of Siva). 

The grant consists of three plates, each measuring 6' by 2.2’. 
The ring, to which these plates were originally fastened together, 
was lost along with the seal attached to it before the plates came 
into my hands. 

The alphabet is of the Veiigi type which was current in the 
Kalinga country in the early 5th and 6th centuries of the 
Christian era. This type is found in the grants of the Kajinga- 
dhipatis, (who do not mention in their grants the name of the 
dynasty to which they belong) and in the grants of the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga till the time of Devendravarman, son of 

1. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. II, p. 146 ff. 
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Gunarnava of the 183rd year or the Ganga era. The change, in 
the script used in the Kalihga grants is noticeable from the time 
of Devendravarman onwards. While the characters in the 
charters of the Kalingadhipalis and the early Gangas are circu¬ 
lar in form, those in the charters of the latter Gangas are 
rectangular. Letters in rectangular form are found distinctly in 
the charters of the Gangas, from the time of Indravannan 
Rajasiriiha, of the 87th and 91st years of the Gahga era till the 
time of Devendravarman, in whose grants also we find the same 
rectangular form. The period of Devendravarman’s rule forms 
a land-mark in the development of the alphabet used in the 
Kalihga grants. 

The form of letters used in the grant under review is circu- 
ar as in the Dhanantara plates 2 of Samantavarman, the only 
difference being that while the letters in the former are big in 
size and boldly and deeply engraved, those in the latter are small 
and inscribed faintly and lightly. Considering all these points, 
these plates may be safely stated to belong to the period of the 
grants of Indravannan of the 153th year of the Ganga era, 3 of 
Devendravarman of the 183rd year of the same era 4 and of 
Samantavarman of the Dhanantara plates. 

The first side of the first plate is left blank. Only one line 
indicating the date of the grant was inscribed on the second side 
of the third plate. 

The only form that is not found in the regular Vengi script 
is that of u. This form is peculiar to the Kajinga grants and is 
found in them from the time of Indravannan and Devendra¬ 
varman. As usual in the grants of this age ka, ga. na, ta, via, ya 


is distinguished from la by a 


and ra are doubled after ;. Na 
loop as in the early inscriptions in the Vengi script. Final ta is 
shown by a slanting stroke below (/. 22). Anusvara for final m 
is used in the imprecatory verses. In some places ra is used for 
ba. 

The language is Sanskrit. The whole inscription with the 
exception of the last five imprecatory veises, is in prose. The 
Sandhi is wrong in "Sarit-meghavati” (//. 14-15), which ought to 
be “Sarin-meghavatl.” It is interesting to note that a compound 


2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 275 ff. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 307 if. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 130 fif. 
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word “Kodrava-khali”, which means the threshing floor of 
“Kodrava”—a kind of grain—, is mentioned as one of the boun¬ 
daries of the village granted. So far as 1 am aware, no inscriptions 
are found which mention a threshing floor also as a boundary. 
Since it was cited as one of the boundaries, it was perhaps a fixed 
plot of land belonging to the village community, used for the 
above-said purpose. Since its seems to be a permanent threshing 
floor, the kind of tenure, which was prevalent in the village 
granted, appears to be different from that of the ryotwari one, under 
which, it is evident that each ryot has his own threshing floor 
prepared in one of his own fields during the grain-threshing 
season. It was perhaps a joint tenure and the threshing floor—a 
permanent one—, was the common property of the village, each 
villager having aright to use it during the grain-threshing season 5 . 

The grant under review is of great importance to the history 
of Kajinga. It belongs to Maharaja Samantavarman of the 
Eastern Ganga dynasty, who issued it from the victorious city 
(‘Adhisthana’) of Scetaka. The first six lines of the grant contain 
the prasasti of the Ganga kings and describe their glory. The 
next six lines describe the grant proper. The object of the 
inscription is to record the grant, made by the Maharaja Saman¬ 
tavarman of the Eastern Ganga dynasty to four brahmans Kirti- 
sarman and his sons Devasarman, Kavisarman and Divakara- 
sarman of the Bharadvaja gotra and of the Vajasaneya (carana). 
The village granted was Pherava, along with Asvatthaccheda, 
attached to (the territorial division) Lohasrngaravisaya and was 


5. There is evidence to show that even as late as in the 
nineteenth century, there was a sort of collective farming in vogue 
in the villages in the Jeypore tract, which once formed part of the 
ancient Kalinga country. John Shortt writes in “the Hill ranges of 
Southern India” (Part III) thus: 

"Land is granted by the Dewan on cowl from three to five 
years. The cowls are issued in the name of the headman or some 
one or two of the principal residents of the village, who are 
answerable for the kist of the entire village. The villagers are 
now assembled and an arrangement entered into with the headman 
as to how much each ryot will pay, according to the extent of 
land he may cultivate, and the extent of land each may bring under 
cultivation is also then settled. 1 he ryots are sincere in their 
promises and keep strictly to their word, by paying the Kist in 
kind at the regular instalments.” 


XI—b 
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declared free from all kinds of taxes and constituted into an 
agrahara to endure as long as the Sun and the Moon last. The 
boundaries of the village granted are described in the next three 
lines. The occasion on which this grant was made is not stated; 

“Samvat 100 [ + *] 85 


but the date of the 
Karttikadina 30." 


grant is given as 


According to the general practice usually observed in epi¬ 
graphy, ‘Samvat’ denotes the years in the ‘Vikrama era’. Thus, 
if Samvat 185 is reckoned as ‘Yikrama Samvat’ 185, the grant has 
to be assigned to A.L), 243, the period previous to the invasion of 
the Southern kingdoms by Samudragupta, and what is more, to 
the pre-Gupta period. This is against all the facts known so far 
about the history of the Eastern Gangas. In fact another grant 
the Brhatprosta grant 6 of the Kaliugadhipati Umavarman also 
gives the date in Samvat. ‘Samvat’ has therefore simply to be 
taken as an equivalent to Samvatsara or an year. The starting 
point of this reckoning is still unknown and sufficient details are 
not given in the date portion of the grant Hence, to calculate 
the exact date in the Christian era is not possible. 

Scetaka, Lohasrhgai a-visaya, Pherava and Meghavatiare the 
tour geographical terms that occur in this grant. The last of the 
above four terms is the name of a river that forms the Western 
boundary of Pherava, the village granted. Lohasrngara is the 
name of a territorial division (visaya) in the Kalinga country. 
The term Scetaka can be explained philologically to be the same 
as the modern Cikati in IheSompeta taluk of the Ganjam district, 
the intervening forms being, Scekata (through metathesis), 
Cekata, Cekata and finally Cikati in popular parlance. It is not 
possible to identify Lohasrhgara-visaya, which occurs for the 
first time in this inscription. But we may not be far from the 
right in assuming that this was the region around Scetaka, the 
modern Cikati Zamindarl in the Ganjam district. Pherava is no 
doubt the modern Barua in the Sompeta taluq and the river 
Mcghavatl is no other than the Mahendratanaya that rises in the 
Mahendragiri mountains and falls into the sea near Barua. 

Local accounts assert that the modern village of Barua was 
known in ancient times as Bhavaharapura, as it was founded by 


6. Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 4 ff. 
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the Pandavas, to atone for the sin of killing a cow (mistaking 
it for a deer) from the Mahendragiri mountain. They are also 
stated to have established the god janardana at that place and 
made a gift of the village to some Brahmins. The present grant 
mentions the name of the village not as Bhavahara-pura but as 
Pherava, which is a more likely origin of the modern name 
Barua; and cuiisequently it is obvious that the local tradition is of 

late origin. 7 

Three grants- have already been published in the Epigraphia 
Indica which were issued by the Ganga kings from Scetakadhis- 
thana. The name of the city from which those grants were 
iccnpfl u'^ winnalv read as Svetaka 9 . which is reallv Scetaka. It 


7. I am indebted.to my friend Mr. Bhyri Appalaswami 
Naidugaru for supplying me with this information. 

8. Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 273 ff. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 134 ff. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 198 ff. 

9. When I found the form of “Scetaka” in this inscription 
I was confronted with a doubt whether the previous readings of 
“Svetaka” were correct. Then, I consulted the originals of the 
Dhanantara plates of Samantavarman and the Ganjam plates of 
Prthivivarman, housed in the Government Museum, Madras, with 
the kind permission of the Archaeological assistant, Mr. C. Siva- 
ramamurti, m.a., to whom my thanks are due. 

Prithivivarman’s inscription is written in the Nagarl script. 
In this grant also the name of the adhisthana is “Scetaka” but not 
“Svetaka”. The second letter of the conjunct consonant ‘See’ is 
very clear and resembles ‘ca’ occurring in other places in this 
inscription. The Dhanmantara plates are in the Vengi script, in 
which there is much difference between ‘ca’ and ‘va’. ‘See’ in 
“Scetakadhisthana” is very clear. The correctness of the reading 
becomes evident even if the facsimile impressions of these plates, 
published in the Epigraphia Indica are consulted. In the Visama- 
giri plates of Indravarman there are two kinds of “Sa”—one is of 
the Nagarl script and the other of the Vengi (—Kalinga) script. The 
conjunct ietters “Sea” and “Sva” can be distinguished by the letter 
“Sa” which, in the former, is invariably in the Nagarl script and 
in the latter, invariably in the Vengi script. Since “Sa” used in 
the name of the city from which the grant was issued is in the 
Nagari script, it is evident that the name of the city is “Scetaka” 

but not “Svetaka”. 
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has not yet been settled if the kings mentioned in these grants, 
who also call themselves Gahgas, belonged to the same 
branch of the Ganga dynasty that was ruling from Kalinga- 
nacara. These grants bear no dates and hence it has been diffi- 

o o 

cult to get any clear idea as to their chronology. Nor was it 
possible to identify, so far, the region over which they ruled, 
since the places mentioned in these grants have remained un¬ 
identified. The present grant helps us to locate these rulers in 
the region of the modern Cikati Zamindari and is hepful to us 
also, in providing a date—the year 185 to this grant—although it 
is not clear as to which era was followed. Assuming that it was 
Ganga era, it follows that Samnntavarman the donor of the pre¬ 
sent grant, was ruling practically at the same time as Devendra- 
varman, son of Gunarnava of Kaliiiganagara, whose grants of the 

the years 183 and 192 of the Ganga era are available, and was, 
therefore, his contemporary. The evidence of the alphabet 
supports but does not go against such a contention. If the above 
assumption is correct, then it is possible to argue that Devendra- 
varman and Samantavarman belonged to the same family 
of the Gahgas and ruled in the same Kalinga country. 
Samantavarman was probably a member of another branch of 
the same Ganga family and ruled from Scetakadhisthana. Such 
a view is not improbable, especially, in the light of the statement 
in the records 10 of Vajrahasta III that there were originally five 
different kings ruling different parts of Kalinga and that Vajra¬ 
hasta I, an ancestor of Vajrahasta III unified them all under his 
rule. It is possible that these five kings were really of the same 
family—that is, the Ganga family—and that the Scetaka line 
was one of its branches. It might be added that the records 
issued from Danta-pura might refer to a third branch of the same 
family but it is not yet possible to assert anything definite regard¬ 
ing this in the present state of our knowledge. It will be interest¬ 
ing to note in this connection that some of the records 11 of 
Anantavarman Codaganga state that his remote ancestor Kamar- 
nava, son of Virasiriiha, conquering Sabaraditya and taking pos¬ 


session of Kalinga ruled from Dantapura. 


Decorating his 


younger brother Danarnava with the necklace (of royalty) 


10. Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 94, v. 1. 

11. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVlII, p. 165. 
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“Kanthikahandhurakantham vidhaya”—perhaps as a token that 
he should succeed him to the throne, Kamarnava, at the end of 
his reign, gave Ambavadi visaya to Gunarnava, Sedamandala 12 to 
Marasirhha and Kantakavartani to Vajrahasta. The kingdoms 
referred to in the records of Vajrahasta III, as unified into one 
by Vajrahasta I, were probably the territories ruled over by the 
descendants of these five brothers. Even then, only four but not 
five kingdoms are recognisable, if at all they belonged to these 
brothers, since Danarnava became the ruler of the principality of 
his brother Kamarnava. 13 Whatever this mav be, it seems 


that ‘Sedamandala’ is a corrupt form of ‘Scetaka' or 


i 


Sceta 


• • 


Sc 


or ‘Sceta’ having been changed into ‘Ceta’ 


and then into ‘Seda’. 


Among the three grants of the kings of ‘Scetaka’, published 
so far, the earliest is the Dhanantara plates of Samantavarman. 
Although there are two slight differences in the phraseology ot 
the prasasti found in the Dhanantara plates and the plates under 
review, I believe that the donor Samantavarman, of both the grants 
is one and the same person. The question then arises as to why this 

Samantavarman who was described as “ 

&R»rfoCT5*Ti ” came to be praised as 


a 



Another noticeable point is that Samantavarman, in 

the titles and ’’ which 


12. Those who had edited the inscriptions of Anantavarman 
Codagahga read this as “Sodamamlala”. When consulting the 
originals of Codaganga’s plates, housed in the Government 
Museum, I found the correct reading to be “Sedamandala”. 

13. Sri Satyanarayana raja guru of Parlakimedi, while 


publishing in 


Journal of the Andhra Historical Research 


Society (Vol. Ill, p. 30ff) the Phulsara plates of Kirti- 
rajadeva, gives the pedigrees of his own creation for each of the 
five branches of the Gaiiga family, in a tabular form. He states 
that the country ruled over by Danarnava was “Kandika 
bandhura”. In fact “Kandi(thi)kabandhura” is not the name of 
a country. The passage in question is given here for the benefit of 

the readers: 

“m\ (i%) farw gqrarcRrer- 

. 
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;ire absent in the Dhanantara plates, The assumption of these 
titles by Santmtavannan in the present grant and the change in 
the passage in the prasasti therein indicate that probably Samanta- 
varman was originally a petty local chief of no impoitance 
during the period when he issued the Dhanantaia plates, and in 
course of time he assumed those titles aftei making some fresh 
conquests and acquiring some more territory. Thus, the present 
grant is proof positive that he gained dignity and status sometime 

after he issued the Dhanantara plates. 

Now the question arises as to whom he conquered and what 
became of Devendravarman, son of Gunarnava, his contemporary, 

who was described in Ins grants as 





jj 


How is it that both happened to have titles 


5 ’ and “ 




the same meaning: 


As a matter of fact, the Ganga rulers of 
Kalinganagara from Hastivarman onwards till Devendravarman, 
with the exception of Indravarman of the 138th year of the 

Ganga era, are described as £l ‘ 

5 ‘’ This passage, it is to be noted, is found in all the grants 14 
dated in the years 204, 221, 254, 351, 397 and 520 of the Ganga 
era, issued from Kalinganagara from after the time of Devendra¬ 
varman, son of Gunarnava, with the exception of those that are 
dated in the years 304, 310, 5i (?), 500 and 526 of the same era ls 
and the undated grants 16 of the Ganga kings, Arjunavarman’s son 
Devendravarman, Rajendravarman’s son Devendravarman, 


14. Jou 


272 ft'. 


146 ff. 
171 ff. 


Bharati. Vol. V. p. 111. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 143 ff. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 10 ff. 

Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. II, p. 

Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. II, p, 

15. Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 17 ff. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 311 ff. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 273 ff. 

Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. VIII, p. 168 ff 

16. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. VIII, p. 192. 

Ep. Carn., Vol. IX, Bn, p. 140. 

Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. VIII, p. 193. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. III. p. 220 ff. 
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Devendravar man’s son Anantavarman and Maharajadhiraja 
Vajrahastadeva. 

This passage, which had found mention in the prasasti of 
the Gangas of Kalinganagara, probably from the time of the 
first Ganga king as a result of his conquest of Kalinga, was 
formally adopted by his successors. It is to be presumed by his 

mentioned in the present grant, that Samantavarman 
invaded the dominion of the Gangas of Kalinganagara and 
defeated them. Then annexing a portion, it not the whole of their 
territory, he assumed the titles maharaja and kalingadhipati, as 
a mark of his supeiiority over them, besides incorporating in his 

prasasti in the present grant, the passage 

which the Gangas of Kajihganagara were proud 
of repeating in their grants. It appears that the Scetaka rulers 
that succeeded Samantavarman merely inherited the titles from 
him and the passage alluded to above bears no special signifi¬ 
cance in their grants. The assumption that the grant under 
review is dated in the Ganga era leas us to think that the defeated 
king was no other than Devendravarman, son of Gunarnava. If 
Samantavarman defeated Devendravarman, he could have done 
it only after 184th year (between the years 184 and 185) of the 

Ganga era, since we find an inscription 17 of that date, of the 





;anagara 


But we are led to 


latter king, issued from 
conclude by the last inscription 18 so far discovered of Devendra¬ 
varman, dated in the year 192, the prasasti of which, except for 
the words ‘vasaka' and ‘tyagadiguna’ is just a copy of that of his 


i 


nscription 


184, that he regained what he might 


have lost, if at all he lost, before that date (192). 


17. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. II, p. 275 ff. 

18. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, p. 300 ff. 
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Text 1 2 3 4 5 6 

First plate. 

1 3f[ 11 j ^RcT 

4. q^qw^Fi^qi 

6. q^ifSRi qRifqgqi^qTcTw 

Second plate first side. 

s. groqqflRR toRw qqiftqife^ mm 

9. qqpj f^wg R^cri qqi4 qiFfac^icwri 

10. cT^fe^^dqt^q 4 qRSdwirq qRfl^q ^(tr% 

11 • ^T*R0t rrcq^q^T^^^T^Rqi^^T^^q^ ^3*31 q[(sn)3PJt 

Second plate. Second side. 

13. 6 cllfq5iU[cJrc^ pqifaisq ^ 

URIRfU 

14. 1% *rapcl[|*] <J?°1 sfeofa fl l %3T[l*] 

qfafo «Rfrr(^)qrq 


1. From the original plates with me the facsimiles of which 
will be published in the next issue. 

2. Read ‘ f^F^R*] ’• 

3. Read ‘ ’. 

4. Read‘^Tfiq’. 

5. There is an indistinct letter inscribed before ‘^T, which 
seems to be unnecessary and superfluous. Read c 5tr5iotwi:\ 

6. Read ‘JTTeTT’. 
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15 - [I#] *1x11 (tfi) «pf^OT 

qFRqfeip*] 

16- «T q5^f%c^qr c q[qi(qr)^I qM[|*]*rfq«qcT$J 

1/. qi(qf)’qqia 7 l |*]'qfqcFq[q^(JI Ffiqfcq^ q^qg?TltfI%{q 

IS. [:*jswffcn«ir3r *£m qqRdfu*] 

rs C 

The first plate, first side. 

19 * 3x11 IFfivwmfffi: [I*] q*q q?q 

cTW 

20. ^ n[(*]TO^rf q^ise? gfafk[i*]q£t 9 

q^tacir 

21. ^RI^qt3qi?R ||[*]qiW°flftfrft ^*7 qfclcT 

[l*] 3J[% 

22. El ^lEcTf =q ^ |[Ule]7n^?^Tfiq:q 

23. qiRqqr:[ | 11 q^rjyjER n 

[I*] 

24. q^iH<qi 12 sR*R[fiI*Tl 13 ^Rd^ESJji:[|*j 

^qq ||[*] 

Third plate, Second side. 

25. 185 3 (?)[||*] 

7. Read 4 xncfcrNq1%\ 

8. Read ‘qwrf^ranqM’ 

9. Read ‘*r£fa(/* 

10. Read 

11. Read ‘ EERqH/- 

12. Wrong gender. 

13. Read ‘ ^facR ’ 
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LITERARY NOTE. 


snwcf *tnfa ulmp^ n 


This second verse in Canto one of Kalidasa's Kumarasam- 
bhava contains certain beautiful Dhvanis or suggestions which the 
discerning critic will not fail to detect. It is a verse of deep artistic 
significance and poetic beauty. By a praise in poetic language 
of the glory of the Himalayas, the poet stresses the geographical 
importance of this great mountain of India and desires to convey 
to the reader the fact that the Himalayas is the repository of 
precious gems and minerals, medicinal herbs and useful 
plants, and that the geological formation of this mighty range is 
not a little responsible for the fertility and richness of the great 
Gangetic and Indus valleys. In fact, it is as much a maker of 
the History of India as any of the great personalities of her past. 
At the same time, the poet by clever turns of expression and the 
nuances of the words gives to the reader a clue to the main 
theme of the poem, the union of Siva and Parvati, whose fulfil¬ 
ment was the birth of the hero to protect the kingdom of heaven 
and bless the world. Hence the imagination of the poet has 
seized upon the story 1 , which is contained in the Matsya- 
purana and the Srimad Bhiigavata, about how in days of 
yore, the great King Prthu forced with the aid of his extra¬ 
ordinary prowess, Mother Earth to yield all the plenty he 
desired for the prosperity of his people. He induced her to take 
the form of a cow and made her yield all her treasures and 
essences in the form of milk. The various classes of beings of 
the universe formed themselves into groups and each division 
selected the most precious among its members and improvised 
that individual or unit as a calf and with its aid milked the cow. 
The story goes that the mountain ranges of the world selected 
the Himalayas which is the highest and best among them as a 
calf for Mother Earth and made her yield the most valuable 
minerals, frpqt In Kalidasa's picture in 

this verse however, we find a modification of the story. Instead 
1. The ivlatsya-purana, Ch. X. The Bhagavata, IV—18. 
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of the minerals the poet mentions shining precious gems and 

<?reat herbs_*TRdFcI —and in the figurative repre- 

sentation of the milking ol the cow, he specifically refers to 
mountain Meru as an expert milkman. The poetic significance 
of these two emendations has to be assessed and appreciated. It 
will be a legitimate inference to draw that the reason for the 


mention of Ratna and Osadhi instead of the Nanadhatus is 
that the poet desired to indicate in what the greatness and glory 
of the Himalayas consisted. According to Puranic tradition, the 
two most noteworthy claims to glory of the Himalayas are the 
birth of Parvati or Uma and (he existence of the great Soma 
plant, among its Fauna and Flora. As the word Ratna in 
Sanskrit phraseology is Sresthavacaka i.c., indicates the best of 
a particular group or category, it aptly denotes also the Kanya- 
ratna, Uma or Parvati and the phrase Maliausadhi would 
naturally include the greatest of them all, so vital for vedic 
sacrifices, the Soma plant. In his commentary on the third 
verse of the Kumarasamhhava the Commentator, Narayana 
Pandita, in annotating the word Ratna, states that it includes 
Kanyaratna also i.c., Uma. Inverse 17, again, the poet refers 

expressly to the greatness of the Himalayas as consisting in its 
being the producer of the Soma plant which is denoted by the 
expression ‘Yajnahga’. Hence it is clear that the poet had in 
mind to bring home to the reader the idea above mentioned 
viz., that the glory of the Himalayas was, in Puranic tradition, 
due to the birth of Uma as the daughter and the production of 
the Soma Plant. Herein lies therefore the explanation for the 
mention of Ratna and Osadhi instead of Nanadhatus as in 
the story of the Srimad Bhagavata. In order to emphasise the 
intimate natural link between the great mountain and the earth 
which is in the nature of a great geological process and not the 
outcome ot any artificial agency, the poet emphasises, in the 
figurative representation of the earth as a cow yielding milk, 
that, even without the aid of any artificial agency of a milkman, 
the cow yielded milk which naturally flowed from her udder on 
account of the intense motherly affection for her calf. Hence by 
the specific reference to the mountain Meru standing by and by 
the description of Meru as Dohadaksa (an expert milkman) the 

poet suggests that the cow was milked with the aid of her calf 

alone and without the aid of a milkman. To appreciate the full 
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force of this, we may read as a contrast the figurative representa¬ 
tion of the Upanisads as cows and Parthasarathi as the milk¬ 


man in the sloka frequently recited about the Gita 



Wd: | dP4r Td: gdldldir. There, the conscious 

and necessary agency of the great teacher who will give for the 
benefit of mankind the true message of the Upanisads as its 
essence is well indicated by the express statement that Gopala- 
nandana was the milkman. Hence it is that the great Alan- 
karika, Abhinava Gupta in his classical work, the Dhavanyaloka, 
in commeniinr? on the verse— 




illustrates the force of the word Nisyandamana (naturally 
flowing) by quoting this 2nd verse of the Kumarasambhava. 

The great religious truth embodied in the Ardhanarisvara 
form of the union of Siva and Parvati, viz., the association of the 
creative principle or Mulaprakrti with the transcendental Brah 
man is aptly and beautifully indicated in this verse by the sugges¬ 
tion of Uma as the Kanyaralna destined to become the bride of 


S 


As 


we all know, the fulfilment of this union in the birth of the hero 
is the theme of this great poem. The reader will fully appreciate 
how the poet by his beautiful turns of expression and suggestive 
phrases gives the clue to the central theme and the message of 
his work in this verse. 


K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyak. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


SIVA TATTVA PRAKASIKA. 


BY 

SRh'SHTILUR KRISHNASWAM1 AlYAR, RETIRED 

Pleader, Chittoor. 

(Victoria Jubilee Press, Chittoor, Price Iis. 1*0-0). 

This is a brochure; in English having for its purpose the 
refutation of the theory which is held by certain sections of the 
devotees of Siva and Visnu that the one or the other is the 
supreme deity superior to all other deities. The book tries to 
point out that the saguna forms of Siva and Kesava are only the 
manifestations of one supreme being. As is well put by the 
Skandopanisad those who salute Mahavisnu are considered to 
have saluted Mahesvara also. Those who worship Mahavisnu 
with piety are considered to have done likewise to Mahesvara. 
Those who hate Mahesvara are considered to have hated 
Mahavisnu also. Moreover, those who are not able to perceive 
Mahesvara will not be able to perceive Mahavisnu as well. (I 
have adopted the translation of the author.) The book seems to 
have been the outcome of a controversy which has arisen on 
account of a certain action of the Tirupati Devasthanam 
Committee- We in this journal have nothing to do with the 
merits of the action of the committee and we do not propose to 
say anything in the matter. The controversy about the superio¬ 
rity of these two deities was much more acute in the period 
covering the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries and much literature 
has been produced on this matter. But, we regret to say that 
this controversy is absolutely barren and has been solely respon¬ 
sible for the degeneracy of the true religious spirit in our country. 
An impartial reading of our religious literature will convince us 
that the real spirit of the ancient authorities is towards henotheism. 
Our ancients while following the practice of worshipping many 
deities have been liberal enough to tolerate all differences in the 
matter of worship and to adopt the principle (hat whatever mani¬ 
festation of God a devotee worships he is sure to attain the bles¬ 
sing of the one Supreme Being that governs the universe. 

We have great pleasure in commending this book to all those 
who are interested in a topic of this kind. 
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with in a general way in the 


THE CHILD IX ANCIENT INDIA. 

Mrs. Kamalahai Deshpandk, g.a., Fh. d. 

(I ’vniis Stores, Hook-sellers, Poona 4, Price Rs. 2.) 

This very interesting work deals with an important aspect 
of the religious life of the Hindus, their Sariiskaras. The author 
has limited the scope of her research to the nine Sariiskaras 
ending with Cpanayana, which cover the period of ancient 
Aryan Childhood. Incidentally, also she has dealt with the 
history oi the growth of the custom of child marriages in India. 
She has culled her information chiefly from that portion of 
Hindu religious literature called the G rhyasutrus or hooks of the 
rules for the domestic rites, though the Sariiskaras are also dealt 

Dhannasutras and Smrtis. The 

work was presented by the talented lady as a thesis to the German 
University in Prague in the year 1931, when she had the privi¬ 
lege and benefit of being trained under the great oriental 
scholar, Dr. Winternitz, whose recent death all those interested 
in Indology greatly deplore. The subject chosen is also of great 
practical interest to all pious Hindus. A scientific study of the 
Sariiskaras in the fourteen Grhya ulras has been a desideratum 
for a long time. The attention of both the reformers and Un¬ 
orthodox people has needs to be focussed on this topic and a 
thorough knowledge of the history and significance of these 
Sariiskaras will greatly help all in the right understanding and 
proper solution of the many problems which have been agitating 
the public mind at the present day in regard to the social life of 
the Hindus, especially of the Brahmin community. An intel¬ 
ligent appreciation of the meaning behind the religious rites 
enjoined in the performance of the various Sariiskaras and the 
critical estimate of their true value are both necessary for Ihe 
English-educated Hindu to cultivate the right attitude towards 
the Sariiskaras and to decide the part they have to play in his 
practical domestic hie, under changed modern conditions. A 
blind literal observance of all unmeaning formalities or outworn 
habits has to be disapproved and, at the same time, an unthinking 
denunciation of all Hindu religious rites inspired by the delusion 
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and snare of the material glory of Western civilisation has to be 
severely condemned. Hence the effort of the distinguished 
author of this thesis is to he commended. 


Mrs. Kamalabai Deshpande, the worthy daughter of 


a 


distinguised son of India, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, has brought to bear 
upon her task large powers of critical acumen, accurate research 

and meticulous 



It is only in one direction that I 
venture to make a criticism not in any carping spirit, but in the 
interests of true oriental research. Western Scholars in probing 
into the history and growth of the social and religious institutions 
of India are apt to trace their development on the assumption 
that the progress through the centuries was from the nidi men- 


I* 

\ 4 


iry stage of primitive peoples and to discover the origin of 
customs from a comparative study of the existing records of the 
customs of the primitive peoples of the world, the ancient 
Hindus being reckoned as among them. Hence they imagine 
they find even in the developed ideas of later Hindu civilisation 
the impress of the primitive customs which are found fairly 
prevalent among all primitive peoples. It is, indeed, a question 
whether this attitude is historically correct. So far as the records 
of ancient India go, it is difficult to maintain that the ancient 
Hindus are shown to be akin to the other primitive peoples of 
the world. Mrs. Deshpande in this matter has fallen in line 
with the Western Scholars possibly largely owing to the influence 
of Western savants in the course of her training. At page 17 of 
her book in tracing the origin of the Sarhskara of Garbhadhana, 
she states: “From the accounts of the primitive stages of all the 
peoples, we find that the menstruation period of a woman is not 
looked upon as a natural occurrence but as due to the influence 
of some evil power”. The authority for this statement is given 
as the Kncy. of Religion and Ethics. But it is difficult to find 
from the ancient Hiudu religious literature or medical books any 
explicit statement to that effect. On the other hand, if 


is 


possible to substantiate that the ancient Hindus had a fairly 
scientific idea of this natural phenomenon among women. At 
page 75 again in discussing the history of the Sarhskara ot 
Jatakarma she slates that “the secret name goes back to a belief 
which is found among primitive people all over the world”. At 
page 21 she observes “among many of the primitive tribes 
which exist to this day we find similar customs and ideas to be 
present and so it is quite likely that the primitive Indo-European 
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society had them also; when they migrated eastwards those 
customs either accompanied them or they copied them from the 
native Indian people who were ^already there”. These are 
controversial assumptions, to say the least. At page 133 she 
remarks about Caula as follows: “Similar customs are found 
among the Slavonic people of South Europe and other branches 
of the Indo-gei manic people. It has been seen that among the 
primitive people hair and nails are looked upon as having some 
significance. Evil spirits ai-e supposed to invade a person 
whose nails or hair they could get hold of. “In discussing the 
question of Upanayana she again observes: “It may be safely 
suggested, if not asserted, that in the primitive stage of the so- 
called Indo-European period when the tribes which migrated 
towards the East and the West were not separated some such 
custom of admitting a hoy to the community...’' At page 163 
she even suggests that some of the rites in Upanayana may reach 

back to the Stone Ages. On the other hand, the impartial 
student of Hindu religious literature is struck with the highly 
advanced ideas that were current even in pre-histone ages in 
India and the unbroken continuity and unique vitality of the 
characteristics of Hindu civilisation throughout history. At any 
rate, it is up to us Indian research Scholars, especially Indian 
women, who have all along in the course of centuries been the 
custodians of Hindu Dharma, not to fall into the natural error 
of Western Scholars to assume the primitive nature of the 
ancient Hindus. For, it was Apastamba who declared, at the 
end of his Dharmasutra, that from women should be learnt the 
rest of the Dharmas. 

It is indeed, a great pleasure to us to commend to the 
public this very remarkable venture on the part of an accom¬ 
plished Indian lady to explore the hitherto unfamiliar region of 
the critical survey of the Grhyasutras dealing with the Sarhs- 
karas. 



BALASUBRAHMANYA IYER. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


The Late Professor Moritz Winternitz. 

(1863—1937) 

I 

In the demise of Dr. Moritz Winternitz of the University 
of Prag, in January 1937, Indology has suffered a great and 
irretrievable loss. His eminent scholarship and his meritorious 
services to the cause of Sanskrit learning and research in 
general, and to the Mahabharata studies in particular, are 
known well to all the Indologists. Every serious student of 
Sanskrit is familiar with his great work on the History of 
Sanskrit literature, which may, without exaggeration, be 
described as a monument of his vast scholarship and industry. 

Professor Winternitz came to India in 1922 and spent 
some time in the Santinikctan. During his stay in India, 
he visited Madras and was kind enough to see Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriyar, at his residence in 
Mylapore, on the DIpavall Amavasya afternoon, of the year 
1922. Dressed in the simple style of the old-world Brahmana, 
he quietly walked into Professor Sastriyar's library room and had 
a long and interesting conversation with him on several topics 
connected with Sanskrit literature. Professor Sastriyar was 
profoundly impressed with his sweet reasonableness and 
discriminating scholarship. The acquaintance, which began in 
this way, between Professor Sastriyar and Professor Winternitz 
ripened into a lasting friendship; and it is a matter of painful 
regret that, just at a time when Professor Sastriyar was looking 
forward to the active and valuable co-operation of Professor 
Winternitz in the preparation of a complete and up-to-date 
Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit manuscripts, under the 
auspices of the Madras University, God chose to remove Pro¬ 
fessor Winternitz from this world. 

May the soul of Professor Winternitz rest in peace and may 
he re-incarnate himself in the Bharata-varsa, to continue his 
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valuable work in the sphere of Oriental Research—is the fervent 
prayer of The Journal of Oriental Research , Madras. 

II 

The Lale Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

On behalf of this Journal, we have to place on record our 
sense of profound sorrow at the untimely demise of the famous 
Indian scholar—Dr. Kasi Prasad Jayaswal and at the great loss 
which historical research in this country has thereby sustained. 
Among the non-professional Orientalists of this country, who, by 
sheer industry and intrinsic worth, rose to the rank of first-rate 
Indologists, Dr. K. P. Jayaswal's name stands out prominently. 
The attention of our readers is invited to the following note 
about Dr. Jayaswal, which our good friend Rao Bahadur 
R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle, I.S.O., xMadras, has sent to us for 
publication. 

Note 

By Rao Bahadur R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle. 

Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, a famous Oriental scholar, 
Patna, is no more ! India is poorer by his death, which is a loss, 
an irreparable loss, to those interested in Oriental research work. 

A man of great learning and varied knowledge, he had no 
pride of learning. The first sentence in his address as President 
of the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 
1933, showed his humility. It was this: “In obedience to your 
call, I stand before you as a servant. A servant has no option 
but to carry out the wishes he has taken to serve. In this right 
alone, I take this chair". His address, in the words of H. H. 
The Maharajah of Baroda, was very learned, thoughtful and 
worthy of deep study. The Maharajah added: “The profession 
of research scholar is one of the hardest, yet noblest callings of 
modern times. . . . There are only a few men available, who 
are intellectually so advanced as to appreciate, admire and devote 
themselves to this kind of work." 

Dr. Jayaswal’s profession was Law, but his real “profession" 
was one of research in the field of orientalism. How fittingly 
the remarks quoted above applied to him. The history of the 
systems of government in Ancient and Mediaeval India has been 
enriched by Dr. Jayaswal by his researches, and its usefulness at 
[Vql. XI, Part ii.J 
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the present juncture could not be denied—thus rightly remarked 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda. 


Dr. Jayaswal had always a warm corner in his heart for the 
Madras research workers. In his Baroda address, he said: 
“On philosophic literature, our wealth is rapidly increasing. 
The Brahmasiddhi of Mandana Misra, contemporary of Sankara, 
is under publication by Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri 


and in the meantime Mandana’s Vibhrama Viveka has been 
brought out by Mr. T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar, under the 

guidance of that learned Mahamahopadhyaya.Within 

the last few years, the attention of Indian historians has been 


drawn towards composing text-books on individual provinces or 
dynasties. Several such manuals are already in the fore. 

When I submitted to the Baroda Conference copies of my 
contributions to the “Madras Mail” under the caption, (i) 
“Ophir Newly Identified” and (ii) “The Art of Tattooing in 
India”, I furnished at the same time copies of them to 
Dr. Jayaswal. I received from him a very encouraging apprecia¬ 
tion of them which I shall ever treasure. 

Some of the delegates including myself who attended the 
thirteenth Session of the Indian Historical Records Commission 
held at Patna in 1930, had some difficulty in inspecting certain 
rare articles found out in the excavations of Pa^aliputra (the 
ancient name of Patna, described by Magasthenes as Palibothra) 

kept in the safe of the Patna Museum. When we expressed our 
earnest desire to him to see them, he not only made special 
arrangements for our inspection, but also followed us and gave 
us a detailed description of each of the articles including a rare 
seal. May his soul rest in peace 1 
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PAINTINGS FROM THE KAILASANATHA TEMPLE* 


BY 

C. SlVARAMAMURTI, M.A., 

Archaeological Assistant, Government Museum, Madras. 

The painters of the court of JRajasirhha have been at work 
at the temple of Kailasanatha. Their brush has glided softly over 
the surface of the walls in the tiny little shrines that surround the 
central vimana. The panels have not been large and the space 
for the play of the painter’s art has not been over much. Every 
individual sculpture must have been painted but panels devoted 
mainly to line and colour have not been many. Master sculptors 
have been at work in that temple; and most of the space has 
tasted the magic transformation of shape the chisel has produced, 
though only just a little of it had sucked colour and brilliance 
from the dainty tip of the brush of the Pallava painter. 

But who knew that these lovely dreams of a Citrakara were 
hidden beneath the ugly coatings of white in those utterly neg¬ 
lected cells. Centuries of sleep within the curtains of coats of 
white was disturbed when Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil tapped the 
coatings on 12th January 1931, and these sleeping beauties 
peeped through the interstices whence flakes had fallen off. 
The world soon came to know of this and there was a general 
scramble to rush to these wonderful paintings to have a glimpse 
of their beauty. But this was only a fleeting interest and an 
utterly dilettantish appreciation. 

The place is to-day as deserted as it was when the great 
French savant made the epoch-making discovery. The other 
day when 1 was there I had to get a small jungle of briars 
cleared ere 1 could stand before the paintings. Little did I know 
that spiders could appreciate excellence in art, for, what met my 
eyes except great webs of those octo-peds spun about the cells as 
fortifications and on the paintings in fond embrace of the 
essence of beauty. 

As one enters the gopura and walks along the court-yard 
around the main vimana peeping into the little cells and peering 
at the walls, daubs of paint and traces of line meet the eye of the 

* Blocks lent by the author. 
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inquisitive and proclaim in dumb eloquence what pageants of 
colours they once were. Most of the walls present a dull white. 
One of the first four cells, as we proceed clock-wise, has on its 
walls a dim remnant of the feet of what once should have been a 
figure in yogic posture. The yoga-patta is an obvious factor here. 

We cover the length of the court-yard that direction and 
turn; peeps into cells this side are not rewarded; but at the 

further end as we turn again there is an 
elegant figure of a mahapurusa [Fig. 1], 
almost smothered by a fecund growth of 
a strange species of weeds, crude lines of 
a later-day novice, yet not so completely 
lost as to be missed by one whose heart 
yearns after the beautiful and sublime. 
The kirlta is a precusor of the ornate but 
delightful headgear characteristic of Cola 
art; and as the eye rests on that calm 
and serene face, the mind of the spectator 
is transferred to Ajanta, where another 

head equally lovely and index of an un¬ 
ruffled mind proves how the ideals of art 
being the same everywhere master minds 
thought alike and created reflections, 

Compare this with the head of 


'< m I v V * 


/ 






/ 




images 


Fig. 1. 


the mahapurusa painted at Sittannavasal 
and the similitude is striking. Art finds its level after soaring 
its heights. 

Six or seven cells further up, we may crane our necks and 
would be amply rewarded for the trouble. Here, on the wall of 
the tiny cell is the most magnificant Somaskanda [Fig. 2] that 
the hand of man ever drew. The outline is fragmentary but what 
there is is enough to suffuse the spectator with pure joy. There is 
little of paint here. Perhaps it was just left a picture in lines. But 
the vermilion aureole around the child's head suggests the inten¬ 
tion of the painter—use of colour. The outline is in Indian red. 

. It is curious that this entire composition should have been 
missed by those who have described parts of it. Some have 
talked of heads, others of the child, torso and heads. The torso 
is of Siva. The child is Skanda; and beside him is his mother. 


s 


The picture has not 


been copied in its entirety and parts of it have been taken out of 
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Fig. 2. 


the composition, named and described in a strange setting. No 

wonder the descriptions have nothing to do with the composi¬ 
tion. 


The Pallava monuments are famous for many peculiar 
iconographic forms carved on them. The most popular was the 
Somaskanda group. This is an invariable feature in every 
Pallava temple and is a vital factor behind the Sivalihga in the 

inner sanctuary. It is a lovely theme of the fond parent and 
frolicsome child, of the ideal mates and the object of their love, 
philosophy of affection spent on the offspring but increasing 
ever more. 


Alas ! that this excellent theme worked so magnificently by 
a master painter should be so fragmentary 1 But thank God 1 
even thus we have it 1 There is yet in these lines enough to see 
the Somaskanda group. Siva is seated, right leg lowered down 
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and (he left bent on the seat. The iatamakuta has vanished. 

T'U J • • 

ne curve of the lace and the ear lobes suggest what a precious 
gem we have lost. The torso is a perfection of, or if it may so 
be put, an improvement on Nature’s contour moulded by the 
hand ot the Divine Creator. The upper hands are more sugges¬ 
tive than complete; but the lovely palm of the lower left nestling 
on the lap makes up for all that is lost of the lower right of 
which the fingers alone remain. The yajnopavita flowing in a 
curve and hanging in tassels is matched only by the elaborate 
girdle and pleasing folds of the silken garment. Keyuras, 

wustlets an( t udarabandha complete a most pleasing arrangement 

of jewellery. The baby beside him, Skanda, is a noble repre¬ 
sentation of the age of innocence. The tiny coronet is a 
dainty little ornament of which the child may well be proud. 
From his mother’s lap he looks at his father with a meaning in 
his look that a child alone can enjoy. It may be remembered that 
his father is “Svayambhu”. The mother of this pretty little child 
is a painter s dream, a marvel of brush-work, a delicate subject 
treated softly, sweetly. She is seated on a couch with her right 
leg on the seat and the left hanging down perhaps to rest on a 
cushioned footstool which has completely disappeared from the 
Picture. The face of Uma is completely obliterated. Imagi¬ 
nation may complete a striking picture of the beauty of her face 
as it must have been, the gem-decked crown or flower-filled 
braid. Her right hand caresses the child, the left rests on the 
seat. The full breasts, the attenuated waist and the broad h ps 
supply a contour to the form that idealises feminine grace. 
There is a charm in the figure that is more easily enjoyed than 
explained. The pendant, which is all that is left of a necklet, is 
in a place where beauty of form beautifies beauty of ornament. 
There are armlets and various types of bracelets. The elaborate 
girdle with its manifold tassels flowing down the sides of the 
couch like tiny silvery streamlets descending in little cascades is 
a piece of work of which any master should be proud. The 
silken garment worn by the goddess has a pleasing pattern 
worked on it. On either side at their feet is a gana. It could be 
only the genius of a “master” that could work the ganas in such 
a way as to get the uddhata i.e., “the forceful” type nearer Siva, 

and the lalita i.e., the “soft” type nearer Uma. There is a 
strange mixture of action, intelligence and calm in the face of the 
gana near Siva; a beatific look adorns the sweet little face of the 
one near the Lord’s consort. 
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THE NUMBER OF RASAS. 


BY 

V. RaGHAVAN, M.A., PH.D. 

(Continued from Vol. XI, Pt. 1, p. 21.) 


VI 

Other Rasas. 

Syn opsis. 

[A. 1. Preyas, Vatsalya and Bhakti; their Sthayins; 
controversy over these Rasas. 

2. Sneha, Sraddha, Laulya, Mrgaya, Aksa and other 

Rasas. 

3. Lollata's view that Rasas are innumerable, as cited in 
the Abhinavabharatl. Rasatva for all Vyabhicarins and even 
Sattvikas,—the view of Rudrata and Namisadhu. Pratiha- 
renduraja’s acceptance of this view. The restriction of Rasatva 
to eight or nine is 'conventional' almost. The mention of the 
possibility of additional Rasas,—Laulya, Sneha, Vyasana, 
Duhkha and Sukha, in the Natyadarpana. Vyabhicaritva and 
Sthayitva names of stages, rather than of a set of fixed Bhavas. 

4. Bhoja’s view ot Rasa in S. K. A. and Sr. Pra. His 
Udatta andUddhata Rasas; his acceptance of Santa and Preyas. 
These four Rasas are accepted for the four types of hero, Udatta, 
Uddhata, Lalita and Santa. His acceptance of Rudrata's posi¬ 
tion; not only Vyabhicarins and Sattvikas, but many other states 
like Svatantrya and Paravasya are considered as Rasas by Bhoja. 
The largest number of Rasas to be seen in Bhoja. The accom¬ 
modation of this view in his main theory of one Ahahkara Rasa. 
Bhoja's critique of the old view that only a few, Rati etc., are 
Sthayins. A state of chaos in the world of Rasa, recorded by 
Abhinava in his Locana. 


5. Criticism of the above view; clear statement of the 
theory of Sthayibhava and Rasa, according to Bharata and Abhi¬ 
nava. Jagannatha Pandita proposing to stick to Bharata to avoid 

a complete overhauling of the system. 
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6. Bhakli and Madhura Rasa; the Vaisnava Alankarikas 
of Bengal; Madhusudana Sarasvatl on Bhakti Rasa. 

7. The Maya Rasa,—Bhanudatta and Ciranjivibhatta- 
carya; the Karpanya Rasa. 

8. The Vridanaka Rasa in the Anuyogadvara Sutra and 
its commentary by Maladhari Hemacandra. 

B. The varieties of the same Rasa. 

1. King Haripala's three different Rasas, Srngara, 
Sambhoga and Vipralambha; the question of Rasabhasa and the 
question whether all Rasas are pleasurable; Vidyadhara versus 
Singabhupala on Rasabhasa; the Rasakalika holding some Rasas 

to be painful. 

2. The varieties of Hasya, Karuna, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa, 
and Adbhuta. 

3. The varieties of Vira,— Dana-, Dharma-, and Yuddha- 
Vlras; Daya Vira; Jagannatha on the possibility of numerous 
other Viras. The Anuyogadvara on Vira and its varieties. 

4. Matrgupta on the three forms of all Rasas, Vacika, 
Nepathyaja and Svabhavika. 

5. Dharma Srrigara, Artha Srrigara and Kama Srngara, 
in Bharata; Moksa Srngara also in Bhoja. 

C. Are all Rasas pleasurable or are there some which are 
painful ? The Natyadarpana and the Rasakalika hold that 
some are painful. Madhusudana Sarasvati's consideration of the 
question of bliss in Rasa from the viewpoints of the Sankhya 
and the Vedanta. All Rasas are pleasurable.] 

A 

The incoming of the Santa rasa seems to have set the 
writers thinking on the sanctity or otherwise of the number eight 
or nine pertaining to the Rasas. 1 Close on the footsteps of Santa, 

1. Mr. Sivaprasada Bhattacarya, in his Skr. gloss (in his 
Edn.) of the Alankara Kaustubha of Kavikarnapura Gosvamin in 
the Varendra Research Society Series, says that some Alan¬ 
karikas, following the Paka sastra and the Vaidya sastra, hold 
Rasas to be six in number. 

“ WT fipra:, ^3^rrf^l: 3TT^ |” 

The basis of this statement is not given; nor have I been able 
to find the Alankarikas who held Rasas to be six. 
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an aspect of Love called Preyas or Vatsalya, covering cases of 
non-sexual love like that between parents and children, elders and 
youngsters, became a Rasa. The first work we now know 
mentioning it as the tenth Rasa is the K. A. of Rudrata (Ch. XII. 
SI. 3). Preyas is found in Udbhata as an Alankara by the side 
of Rasavat, both of which belong to a separate class of emotion- 
figures. Udbhata considers Preyas as the poetry of Bhava, 
Bhava kavya, and distinguishes it from the poetry of Rasa called 
Rasavat. In Bhamaha and Dandin, Preyas was a kind of sweet 
compliment born of devotion or love. . In 


this sense, Preyas as Catu lives in later literature also. But 

Udbhata’s view is peculiar. As Pratiharenduraja observes, any 
Bhava is Preyas for Udbhata 


it 




This view found no follower, since Udbhata’s view of 

' ft 

Bhava kavya and Rasa kavya and his view of Bhava or Rasa being 
indicated by their own names met with criticism. The older 
Preyas of Bhamaha and Dandin as speech expressive of non- 
sexual love developed into a new Rasa. Dandin says that this 


Preyas is 


Srag 


is distinct, since 


Prlti is the sthayin in the former whereas Rati is the Sthayin of 


Srhgar 


5TFK #: J£ffT*dr *TcTl | 


Dandin, II, 289, 

Friendship or Affection of parents—Sneha and Vatsalya— 
feature in some of the noblest poetry and there was felt a neces¬ 
sity to recognise a Rasa for such situations. Rudrata who intro¬ 
duces Preyan at first, mentions Sneha as its Sthayin_ 

That Rudrata thought mainly of Friendship is shown not 
only by the Sthayin but also by the following explication— 



We now get three categories of non-sexual attachment or 
affection,—(i) the Preyas of Rudrata with Sneha as its Sthayin 
which comes to friendship; (ii) Vatsalya or the affection of 
parents and elders for children and youngsters 1 and (iii) Priti, 


1. Visvanatha calls this Vatsala, describes it as paternal 
affection and gives it in his S. D. after giving the 8 old Rasas and 
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the other kinds of attachment like that between a leader and a 
follower, a king and his officer or court-poet. To these is to be 
added the fourth, Bhakti, 2 reverence to elders and devotion to 
God. 

All these aspects, to begin with, were called only Preyas 
which then was understood as all types of non-sexual love. 

WW I Bhoja., S. K. A., V. 

Dandin’s Preyas, as his two illustrations show, refer only to 
the fourth aspect called Bhakti. He actually calls it by the name 
Bhakti and uses as its synonym, Priti. Commenting on Vidura's 
words spoken on Krsna’s arrival at his house, Dandin says:— 



gsfidsi 11 K . a. ii, 277 . 


the Santa, the 9th. 

cr%sr GB'tTsfhkwB l 

3RBTdT: ST^Yf^cTT: | 

The illustration given is Raghu’s childhood and Dilipa’s 
Vatsalya (R. V, III). The Mandaramarandacampu curiously 
enough considers Karuna or Karunya—Compassion—as the 
Sthayin of Vatsalya:— 

3 qrarai ^ i k. m., edn., P . 100 . 

Kavikarnapura Gosvamin, who illustrates Vatsalya with 
Yasoda’s love for baby-Krsna, gives Mamakara as its Sthayin— 

| ’ p , 148. 

2. Kavikarnapura classifies Love into sexual love—Sampra- 
yogikl Priti, Maitri, Sauharda and Bhava. The last is the Sthayin 

of Bhakti. “ rHT — 

m TT-^fcT || ” 

A. K., Ch. V, Varendra Edn., p. 124. 
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The other instance is the manifestation of a king's devotion 
to Siva, uttered in the form of a Stotra on seeing Him:- 

ffcT TOEfifT l\i\ | 

rftfefeffilSR cl^ SBf || i I( 279. 

It is quite natural that in our literature, Bhakti should have 
come in as a dominant motif and that scholars should have 
accepted it as a distinct Rasa. Though Rudrata mentions only 
the Preyas of Sneha, we find the Ahhinavabharati saying that 
others propose not only Bhakti hut Sraddhd, Faith, also as a new 
Rasa. Abhinava however does not consider them as distinct 
Rasas but includes them in Santa of which the two are important 
accessories. 

a 


3fcf ^ ^(TFmNgeifi^sRs 


1 


3f^ (siFcT*q) fid * cf^i: n ” 

Abhi. Bha., I, Ch. VI, p. 340. 

Of Bhakti, more will be said in the section on Madhura 
Rasa. The Dasarupaka mentions Priti and Bhakti separately as 
BhCivas and includes them in Ilarsa, Utsaha or some other 
similar Bhava. (IV, 84.) 


jfiidHfcqi^ m\: * * 


* I 


Priti here means types of love other than Rati and Bhakti. 
To be clear about accepting friendship as Rasa, some seem to 


have called Sneha itself 




a Rasa. Rudrata used the name 


Sneha for the Sthayin and called the Rasa, Prey an; but these 
proposed Sneha as the Rasa and Ardrata as the Sthayin. 
Rudrata himself mentioned this Ardrata while describing his 

• o 

Sneha Sthayin: 

311^:^01^1 I XVI, 19. 

The Abhi. Bha. thus introduces and criticises this Sneharasa 
with Ardrata as its Sthayin : 


1. Hemacandra reproduces this discussion on the additional 
Rasas from the Abhi. Bha. See K. A., p. 68, Text and Com. Siva- 
rama’s Rasaratnahara seems to be another work which speaks of 
the Sraddha Rasa and includes it in one of the nine accepted 

Rasas. 

1 Vol. XI, Part ii. 
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“ IB fid I I B ^ 


qqqutfcr I rt^t ft—3i3*i fliciifqqi^f ftsiFd:, 


^1 


r^s 


^“-4 


% 


tfldK W$\t <?3 I <?4 


q 


o 


Abhi. Hha., I, p. 342 . 1 


This dismisses Priti, Sneha, Valsalva and similar Rasas 
based on attachment. This is not a commendable attitude. To 
have less distinctions is no great aim. If it is said that friendship 
is only a variety of Rati, can we call the Rasa in the association 
of Rama and Sugriva, Srrigara ? if brotherly attachment again 
is brought under Rati, is the Rasa in the association of Rama and 
Bharata or Ram a and Laksmana, Srhgara? If Dharmavlra can be 
called forth to deny Rasatva to Laksmana’s attachment to Rama, 
why should not opponents of Santa call forth another kind of 
Vira to deny Rasatva to Santa ? Do Abhinava and Hema- 
candra mean that Friendship, Brotherly attachment, Parental 
affection and the like are only Bhavas that cannot be nourished 
into a state of Rasa with attendant accessories? Literature is onl} 
too full of these types of attachment. The instance of Dasaratha's 
death due to separation from Rama is ample proof for the 
existence of Vatsalya 2 as a major mood, fit to be developed and 
tit to be relished. 


T 




• ^ 


*• • 


1. Hemacandra, K. A. Vya., p. 68. 

“ #ftt HfWRSsqfafa ft fcftq uftm: i 3533 R qr q«qq qft: 3 

$ 5 : 1 9T5W tfd: wr %: 5 1 333*3 3 T 333 

qfct; 1 3 313*33 33*3^*33. 11 

Sarugadeva, Saiigltaratnakara, p. 839. 

#ft 33T ^U3 313 . 3^33 ** 33 . | 

SRJSdTfteSNT*? *3TI33*3g vT || 

3^; *fa33t ft 3%*^ I 

S3ft=3Tfc3333t: ; 33l4f: *3TT33t 3 31 || 

2. Strangely, we find Vatsalya introduced (as a Rasa, of 
course) in the midst of other Rasas in the text of Bharata itself. 
In Ch. 17, second section, dealing with Pathyagunas, we find with 
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Laulxa Rata. 

In the same section, the Abhi. Bha. mentions and criticises 
another Rasa called Eaulya, of which the Sthayin is given as 
Gardha. Ahhinava suggests that it can be included in Hasa, 

Rati or elsewhere. 


qWnqTRq 





qi, qqq^Ric]; i Abhi. Bha., p. 342 . 

Eaulya seems to have been proposed 1o label the Rasa of an 
anti-hero like Havana whose vile passion lor Sita is enormous. 
This thirst of heart, Ahhinava says, is inappropriate; it is not 

Rasa in him, but only Rasabhasa; and this Anaueitya of his 
■sire causes Hasya Rasa. Sarngadeva summarises Abhinava 

thus:— 



3I3^fqqqi r^[\ #I?q c^^Rq^ROI^ I 


Mr gay a and Aksa Rasas 

Even as Abhinava does, Dhananjaya also refers to other 
Rasas proposed by writers. Priti and Bhakti, two additional 

Bhavas, and their inclusion by Dhananjaya in one or the other of 
the Bhavas, were referred to previously. In the same verse, 
Dhananjaya refers to two additional Rasas, Mrgaya and Aksa, 
Hunt and Gambling. 


rCN 


fliicT^qcqi^qi Riqi IW I 




I). R,, IV, 83. 


Rasa refers no longer to a mental state only ; these writers 
generalise it very much to mean any motif or any ‘idea.’ 

If we can infer anything from the mention of these addi¬ 
tional Rasas by Abhinava after a reference to Lollata’s view that 
Rasas are innumerable, we may say that it was Lollata who 
proposed these additional Rasas. Though Eollata's commentary 
on the N. £. is not available, we have, about that time, the K. A. 


reference to Varnas and Rasas:— 

<c Tq fpq^Rqr: ^r^rfRicf: quw- 

: qreqgqqrcqrq 1 5 ’ 

K. M. Edn., p. 187* 

A similar strange passage occurs in Ch. 22, in SI. 3, same edn. 
where Rasas are mentioned as nine:— 

srsqrfisq mi t? %q II 
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of Rudrata, which holds the same view on the number of Rasas 
as Lollata is said by Abhinava to hold. These writers re-exa¬ 
mined Bharata’s text to find out what exactly constituted Rasatva 
and Bhavatva. Bharatu considered as Rasas those emotions 
which were “masters”—Svamibhutas, and were consequently 
attended upon by many minor ones, (Bahvasrayah) which are 
called Bhavas. The forty-nine Bhavas described by him include 
the eight Sthayins also and these eight are once again described 
as Bhava among Bhavas. This shows that the eight Sthayins 
had a Sthayin-stage and a Bhava-stage. When reinforced by 
Vyabhicarins, Rati etc. became Sthayins. Similarly, thought 
some writers, other Bhavas also can be reinforced by other 
attendant Bhavas and made Sthayins. According to this view, 
the Vyabhicarins themselves would have other Vyabhicarins; 

Nirveda is attended by Cinta; Srama by Nirveda and so on. Says 
Abhinava: — 


f%^cfl, WW Rhfc | I ch. VIl, p. 346. 

Abhinava did not accept this view. 1 But Lollata’s and 
Rudrata's position would make its acceptance necessary for them. 
Bharata says while explaining what Rasa is: — 

3ft m # ? 3^ ; 3ff^l?Tcqf^ | 

1. If he accepted this view, he might give a handle to those 
who considered all the thirty-three Vyabhicarins also as capable of 
becoming Rasas. So. he says, wherever there seem to occur in 
one Vyabhicarin many others, as for instance Vitarka etc. in 
Unmada in Pururavas, it cannot be said that one Vyabhicarin is 
nourished by others, but it must be said that all these are separa¬ 
tely Vyabhicarins nourishing the main Sthayin, Vipralambha Rati. 

But Bharata does not seem to support this contention of 
Abhinava. He seems to allow Vyabhicarins in Vyabhicarins. 

Defining Dainya, the Arya in the N. S. says: f^qr-4Tcgqq-frg<»-TT. 

Ch. VII, 74, p. 362. Asuya, a Vyabhicarin is given as an Anu- 
bhava of another Vyabhicarin Garva (p. 369). In Autsukya, 
Cinta and Nidra are given; and many other Vyabhicarins also 
occur here as well as in Visada (p. 370). 

On p. 66of his Locana, Abhinava cites etc. and calls it 

a case of Bhava.sabalata. He says that this verse portrays four 
pairs of Vyabhicarins appearing one after another: Vitarka— 
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Rudrata perhaps based himself on this text when he said that 
any Bhava can be Rasa, because Asvadyatva or relishability is 


present in it:— 

fid FFcTsqr rW || xil. 3. 

cfi^Tiw^cfiM crsiq mi ll 


Only a poet must develop the Vyabhicarin also to a state of 
relishability. Namisadlni explains Rudrata clearly and observes 
that there is no mental state which cannot be called Rasa, if only 
it is developed. 

“ ^ mm m tin 

m qftqra m\ ?r \ mi 

wstr 3ffi m ^ m ^tRF ^ i ” 


Rudrata was perhaps contemporaneous with &ankuka C. 850 
A.D. and thus followed Lollata, C. 825 A.D., on this question of 
Rasas being as many as Bhavas. If Bharata spoke only of eight 
or nine Bhavas as Rasas, it is because of their greater vogue 
among poets and critics. According to Abhinava, Lollata said 
the same thing: 

“ ^tisect qpr ^ m ^ i m ‘an^sfq qfe- 

Rmm fR ^ ^ig^r rr^q?n- 

I ” Abhi. Bhfi., 1, p. 299. 

“ere wmiwmsvi qiksrfen shifts*? # 

ibid., p. 341. 

It is perhaps Lollata who, while commenting on the text 
enumerating the Sthayins, Vyabhicarins etc. at the beginning of 
Ch. VI, says regarding Sthayins that Bharata did not give any 

• « < i I /‘’I i 1 — * r A « a • 


fixed number for the Sthayins; for, Abhinava says in his com¬ 
mentary in this place :— 


Autsukya; Mati-Smarana ; Sahka-Uainya ; and lastly Dhrti-Cinta. 
He concludes however that finally Cinta is the Vyabhicarin which 
we relish. This seems to mean that the one Vyabhicarin of Cinta 

has other Vyabhicarins, Vitarka etc. * qpif% <J f^cFTqT SP4RrTT 

f Vol. X I, Tart ii.J 
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Unfortunately, the Bhavadhyaya of the Abhinavabharati, 
is for the most part, lost and Abhinava's detailed statement and 

refutation of Lollata’s view are lost to us. 

Pratiharenduraja who comes after Ananda notices this view 

of Rudrata that Nirveda and the other Bhavas are also Rasas. 

His explanation for manv considering only eight or nine as Rasas 

is not very different from Lollata’s Parsadaprasiddhi. Pratihar- 

enduraja takes his stand on Caturvarga as contrasted with those 

objects which are to be avoided by the wise—the Pariharya. 

Pratiharendu says that only nine are called Rasas because of their 

reference to the four Purusarthas and the name Rasa as restricted 

# 

to these nine is ‘Tantrika’, technical and traditional for this 
Sastra. This is a clumsy explanation; virtually tins writer accepts 
the position of Rudrata. The ‘Tautrika’ or ‘Paribhasika’ nomen¬ 
clature begs the question and one fails to see how any Bhava, 
Nirveda or another, is irrelevant to a Purusartha, Says Prati¬ 
harendura ja: 

^ffRKdl dd qqfqfq dfedf- 

qfercfdd^dddf ?cqiafRr fqiiqdi ddidr dididi q: qrcqUi: 

cT^lR'Ti: I 3fd: cRlfq^d ^qq 3mdI?RdI^ 311^1?^!^^ 

<np5T%q | g ciqrfrdUI 3n^T«TW 

(*Tcd*q) qqiqi^ dTPddtfq 

aisr^Rr: I aTOTTTOftwr 3 


+ aifcftfd qsiq m: \\ 

ffd I d^lf: 




(Rudrata; see above). 








| 



B fid 

dlfodtfq 


fcq^: | fc-qfR qi^I^fq^qidd ? ddfd 


K.A. S.S. Vya., p. 49. 


To some extent, the final observation of Abhinava himself at 
the end of the sixth chapter is weak and justifies the restriction 
of Rasatva to eight or nine on grounds neither stronger than nor 
different from Lollata’s Parsada-prasiddhi or Pratihara’s catur- 

vargapraptyupaya. 
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“tffl Jftpr 3T 

%qQ\VR I ^ ^EcTW l ^Siq etc. i 

Abhi. Bha., II, p. 341. 


Vyasana, Duhkha and Sukha Rasas. 

The Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra follows 
Abhinava, reproducing these very words of the Abhinavabharati 
but adds that though, usefulness in Purusartha and Ranjana res- 
trict Rasas to nine, more Rasas are possible: Laulya with Gardha 
as its Sthayin; Sneha with Ardrata as its Sthayin; Vyasana Rasa 
with Asakti as its Sthayin; Duhkha Rasa with Arati as its Sthayin 
and Sukha Rasa with Santosa as its Sthayin. 

c^sfq—^5:, 

G. O. S. f p. 163. 

According to the view that accepts the Vyabhicarins also as 
Rasas, the names Sthayin and Vyabhicarin are not fixed names 
of two sets, but rather names of stages. A Sthayin may be a 
Vyabhicarin and a Vyabhicarin may become a Sthayin. Abhi¬ 
nava himself draws our attention to Bharata prohibiting the 


§ 


(p. 334, Abhi, Bha.) 


This 


Jugupsa is a Sthayin. The author of the gloss on the Vyaktiviveka 


says: 


II T.S.S. Edn.,pp. 11-12. 

Sarngadeva, Sahgltaratnakara:— 

^cqi^q: **nfq*rRB | 

^ oqiM^lRO]: II 

W ft WJBl STT^f ^ I* 

eft* *4 ^ft#; 33^1 ^ i 
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Bhanudatta, Rasatarangini, v: 

^imiSH sqw^PcT I fie: I STFc^oj- 

fi«5 | w^fp^i: I 3ft I 3S c ei e^rie#; | 

^eiff^^qi e%es sqmiRqi n 


Further, we lind amon^ the Vyahliicfirins, Amarsa which is 
only Krodha, the Sthayin of Raudra, hut in a lesser degree; Trasa 
which is Bhaya, the Sthayin of Bluiyanaka; Visada which is only 
Soka, the Sthayin of Karuna Rasa. 

Bhoja is a writer who held the same view as Lollata and 
Rudrata on the number of Rasas. Bhoja's theory of Rasa is a 
very complex problem and it has been expounded at length by 
the present writer in the Rasa section of his Ph. D. thesis on 
Bhoja’s Srrigara Prakasa. Bhoja is a nionist and a pluralist 
combined regarding this question of the number of Rasas. 
Fundamentally, Rasa is only one to him, and that is, Ahankara 
or Srhgara or Abhimana. Compared to this, Rati-Srngara, 
Hasya, Vira, and the other old Rasas even are unfit to be 
called Rasas, but are only Bhavas; much more so the Vyabhi- 
carins. But this is a Paratnarthika state of affairs and there is a 
Vyavaharika state also in which, by Upacara, the name Rasa, by 
virtue of the immanence of Ahahkara in all of them, applies to 
all the forty-nine Bhavas. 

If we turn to Bhoja’s S. K. A., Ch. V, we find him first men¬ 
tioning only the old eight Rasas;— 




* 


* 


* 


* i 


* *fawP 5 jrei swiften: || y. 14. 


Then, he adds, that these Rasas have 
matter of fact, means, additional Rasas: 


‘Visesas’, 


^i^rai^cii im 11 


which, as a 


The additional Rasas mentioned here are the old Santa, the 
Preyas which we have already heard of and two absolutely new 
Rasas, Udatta and Uddhata. Dr. Abhayakumar Guha, writing 
on the Rasa cult in the Caitanya Caritamrta, in the Asutosh 
Silver Jubilee Volumes III, says on p. 375. “Another rhetorician, 
Bhojaraja, adds one more, c.g., Preman (love). Thus accord¬ 
ing to Bhojaraja, eleven Rasas in all.” That is, he says, to the 
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wellknown nine, some add Vatsalya and Bhoja, Preman, making 
eleven. This information is wrong. Dr. S. K. De says in 
Vol. II of his Poetics: "and although he (Bhoja) mentions as 
many as ten Rasas in his encyclopaedic S. K. A., including the 
Santa and Preyas...” This also is incorrect As shown above, 
Bhoja accepts twelve Rasas in all in his S. K. A. There is no 
peculiarity about Santa and Preyas 1 in Bhoja, both of which are 
Rasas from earlier times. The two new Rasas of Bhoja are 

Udatta and Uddhata Rasas. They are both explained and illus¬ 
trated on p. 515 of the S. K. A. Mati is held as the Sthayin of 
the Udatta Rasa and Garva as the Sthayin of the Uddhata Rasa. 
Bhoja says that the Udatta is also called Urjasvin. 

It is clear that Bhoja proposed these two new Rasas as a 
result of his realisation that each type of Hero shall be distin- 


1 . (a) Bhoja gives Preyas as Vatsalaprakrti, i.e., having 

Vatsalya as its Sthayin, S. K. A., p. 514. Bhoja’s illustration is 
however not friendship but only love for woman which will not 
prove Preyas as different from Srhgara. As a matter of fact, 
Preyas is considered by Bhoja as the Rasa lying at the back of 
Srngara and all other types of love. Preyas is called Ahetupaksa- 


pata 



I 



‘ arts? Tifer soften i 

S ft II ’ (U. R. Carita, V. 1 7 .\ 

S.K.A., p. 515. 

The verse from the U. R. Carita quoted by Bhoja occurs in 
the drama to explain the inexplicable love that two persons, of 
whatever descriptions they may be, evince mutually on seeing each 
ot her,—called Taramaitraka and Caksuraga. This is a purer and 
more basic love and rides high in the synthetic tides of Bhoja’s 
imaginative mind. Bhoja, as can be seen in the last section of this 
paper, synthesises all Rasas and Bhavas in this Preyas or Preman. 
Hasya is love for Hasa; Vira is love for Utsaha and so on. In 
his Sriigara Prakaia, Ch. XI, Bhoja says at the very outset: 

BWFTBT STPRPd 1 


(*) 


Dr. De and Dr. Guha evidently owe their view of the 


number of Rasas accepted by Bhoja to KavikarnapuraGosvamin’s 
Alamkara Kaustubha: 

I p. 123. 

Bhoja’s synthesis of all Rasas in Preman is to be found in this 
writer also; of this more later. {See A. Kaus., pp. 147-8.) 
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guished by a Rasa which dominates his character and consti¬ 
tutes his individuality. Thus Santa is the Rasa of the Dhirasanta 
hero; Preyas of the Dlnralalita; Udatta or Urjasvin of the Dhiro- 
datta and Uddhata ot Dhiroddhata. He says expiessly in his 


$rn<iara Prakasa : 


3f2[¥dfd Iddd:, dd: ^TFd Rdldd; ^dd. 




WA 3J 


rs 


dfcSTFd- d Rd fed - diff£d- 


I Mad. Ms., Vol. II, pp. 337-8. 

Among old Sanskrit writers also, as among modern research 
scholars, few had a correct knowledge of what the king of Dhara 
said actually. Suiihabhupala is the only writer who caught sight 
of Bhoja’s Udatta and Uddhata Rasas and criticised them in his 
R. A. S., pp. 168-172, T. S. S. I have dealt with this at length 

elsewhere. 

In addition to these two new Rasas, Bhoja, like Rudrata, 

recognised all the Bhavas as being capable of becoming Rasas. 
In the Vyavahara-stage, Bhoja held all the forty-nine Bhavas as 

Rasas; 


qdd 




: dtfRi^#dq^i?Tdfsfq 


fedldlddldsqfddlRflqldld, q^Rdidlfedd ^dR^lfdl Wtdd 


d«Rldddl 


Sr. Pra. Vol. II. p. p. 301. 


ddl^d! dfe 

fdifefd: tdwqd5ddli;fa%: I 

^«IUdd^d |fd d? ddf Ifl3ltq;- 

dd: i%qi%3^f^d ii 
mqild^TdRd 

frdTl^q: fd: ; 3 d Rfid^ttd ? 

3?qq dTRld dd<^; 3fd dRdldl: 

S^ddld, ? dddddd ddlddd 11 


Sr. Pra., Intro., verses 11 and 12. 


u 


q^rfi q^q^didl tfqifedldt IB ffd, d^cq^TRd; | 


ivjpqudRiq d^qq%; I ^qr^qisfq f| swifefa: q* Rdi^RFq-d i 

d d ddlfed ?fd ^qiiqcdddld. dcq^dldfl^FiRcdd. I d'ld^diRl- 

<qi%$J fdqqild^qid;, dlddiRfidSJ I Rfifesj fedl—Slfrqqft 
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*T5Ttft, ^ I cRSTM cT^!%ng^ITfn?Tf%! | dcT^qf 


“ ^rri^qiq iqwqr^qsqfa^ircflqiJRq frsRRrng; i” 

ibid., Vol. IT, p. 355, 

csrri: (Rif:)—^ qq fq^iqrg^iqsqft^iftfl- 

^Rr|cq?RRi: ^RRRiqsn | <rei ft— 

R%l^Riq dftqiRRRIR dSiq m\ II (Rudrata). 

#qr r g?q tfqtftorcq q^wiiFRi 
sqq^ # ?T W | ” ibld . 


Bhoja restates Rudrata's position with some arguments. He 
asks: If Rati and the other seven become Rasas, why not Harsa 
and the rest ? If it is said that Rati etc. alone become Rasas by 
virtue of their being Sthayins, why are not Harsa and others 
Sthayins? It cannot be said that all these eight and these eight 
only are ‘permanent’ and Harsa etc. are ‘fleeting’. Among these 
eight also, there are Bhaya, Hasa, Soka, Krodha etc. which are 
not ‘permanent’. Permanancc or Evanascence is not inherent 
in any Bhava invariably but is born as a result of character and 
circumstance. Universality and the quality of being a major mood 
do not pertain to these eight only. Cintfi is as much a major 
mood, in a character and in a set of conditions, as Rati. There¬ 
fore, even as Rati, Glani (Fatigue), or Harsa (Delight), have 
their own Vyabhicarins, Anubhavas and Vibhavas.l Provided 
the poet develops these Harsa etc. also with their attendant emo¬ 
tional conditions, they also attain to Sthayitva and Rasatva. 
Thus, in a later section devoted to illustration, Bhoja speaks of 
Ananda Rasa with Harsa as its Sthayin. 1 2 (S. K. A., p. 636 and 


1. Accordingly, in Chs. XIII-X1V, (Vol. Ill, Mad. M.S.), 
Bhoja gives the Vibhavas, Anubhavas and Vyabhicarins of all the 
forty-nine Bhavas. According to Abhinava only the eight or nine 
Sthayins can have Vyabhicarins. Vibhavas and Anubhavas are 
granted to all. 

2. The Ndtya darpana, as pointed out above, points out 
Sukha as a Rasa with Santosa as its Sthayin. Contentment, San¬ 
tosa, is Ananda’s Trsnaksaya and the N. D/s Sukha is really Santa 
Rasa. 
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Sriigura Prakasa, Vol. II, p. 39-1.) 


Srng 


Prakasa (Vol. II) and p. 627 of his S. K. A., lie speaks, along 
with the Vn\t and Ucklhata Rasas, ot the new Rasas Svatantrya, 
Ananda, Prasamu, and Paruvasya. On pp. 399 of the Srngara 
Prakasa Vol. II) and 029 of his S K. A., he speaks of Sfidhvasa. 
Vila.su, Anuraga and Saiiigama Rasas. I his heats Kudiata who 
mentioned Nirvedadi only, i.c., all the Cittavrttis and primarily 
the Vyahhicarins, as Rasas. Hut Bhoja extends Rasatva to 
Sattvikas also, which are physical manifestations. And in this 
respect, he is one with Naniisadhu who says while commenting 

Nit tn K’nr Iratn ‘iTTcl WIW^’ : 


fN f\V 


flcT^T^: V&WMW. | ^STiRI 3pqsiq WT 




^q: #sfq m srrssqi: 

Though called Bhavas, the Sattvikas are physical manifesta¬ 


tions. 

g ini. 


STfrWrreTfe: says Bhanudatta in his Rasntaran- 
But even these are Rasas, as much as any Cittavrtti, to 
Bhoja. Fortunately the inanimate Uddipana Vibhavas like the 
Malayamaruta and Moonlight and the Alambana Vibhavas which 
are characters themselves are not made Rasa. To these Bhoja 
would be content to give the name ‘Rasanvayavibhutis’. But 
there seem to have been persons, before Bhoja also, who would 


upak 


Aksa as Rasas. 


From a passage in the Locana of Abhinava we understand 
that a period of chaos prevailed in the world of Rasas. Abhinava 
says that some hold the pure Vibhava only as Rasa; some 
Sthayin only; some the Vyahhicarins only; some the interplay of 
of all these; some the story enacted itself and some all this put 
together. 

^ *qnqqiq, ^ 

sqfoqtfaT, 3? ; q cTceqtm, afgqiiq, qrqq srgqiq 




ji 


Locana, p. 69. 


It is perhaps on the authority of this passage in the Locana 


?i% qiiciq^ 


that Jagannatha Pandita says in his R. G., p. 28. 

“fq^iq^q: qq: egi%n*e:” 
s q;q mstm] 3 qqjsfq q’ 
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q=r mi’ ?rt | £ 3f3*rmcT*jT ^ I <w\ rrm 

qRqfflcf’ fid wSM^ I ” 


Such a view of the concept of Rasa lias been criticised by 
Abhinavagupta. Surely the very substratum of the Bhavas, 
namelv the characters, the Alambanavibhavas, cannot be called 
Rasa. Things like Moonlight and Southern Breeze also, which 
are Jada and are conditions of Nature kindling the sentiment, 
Uddipanas, cannot possibily be mental states, Cittavrttis and are 
thus not to be called Rasa. Similarly the Sattvika. What Bhava 
is tear which is a drop of water and Romanca which is hair 
standing on end? While defining, explaining and illustrating the 
eight Sattvikas which are also Rasas to him, Bhoja says in his 
S. K. A. (pp. 498-500) that though they become Rasas, they, 
being Sattvikas, are not attended by accessory Sancarins:— 

u m ^ : gsrsiq 


i 55 

“3Rqnq l” 

S. K. A., p. 498. 

What does Bhoja mean by such qualified Rasas? How can 
an unattended thing be considered Pusta or developed? II it is 
still looking up to something to render itself understood 

(3Eqg*qsTT$r), how is it leading ? A mere description of Stambha 
cannot make an instance of Stambha Rasa. The concept of Rasa 
means 1. an emotional state and 2. an emotional state which is 


‘Pradhana’. This ‘Pradhanatva’ is not a mere question of a poet 
nourishing a Bhava. It means that the Bhava is, by nature, a 
major mood, within which occur a number of secondary emo¬ 
tional states. Only such a major state of mind can be reinforced 
by attendant conditions. Bhoja says Glani can be reinforced by 

Srama etc. This is not possible. When it is said that one is 
Glana, fatigued, the question is at once asked, and the mind does 
not rest without asking this question, why is he fatigued? That 
is, there cannot be Visranti in a minor or fleeting feeling; such 
a minor mood is common to more than one state of mind. One 


may be fatigued because of Vipralambha, because of fight in 
VIra, because of yogic practice in Santa. But when it is said 
that Rama loves Sita, there is no more question. A Sthayin 
explains a world of feelings; it is like a master with many 
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servants; it is independent, Svatantra and Ananyanuikha preksi, 
Ananya.nuva.yi and Svavisranta. This is the significance of the 
simple but effective simile of King and the followers. Abhinava 


clearly explains the position thus: 

“ 3T5T-TR ^ quifr 








cfc4lT I 3RTI 3f5T4ld^ 




r. 




=q Hlddf^TSiq Hddd 3pqg^ 


H^dffrT ddfdRtff: * s 4i^ 


a ' 


Abhi. Bha., I, p. 283. 

q edd TAHITI: *{]%]%{ 3f3^ : 


cf d dld^T^d sqq^qf: 

“ did^?r cfidd: 


5? 



rx rx 


Tddl^df: 


n 


ibid., Ch. VII, p. 343 


As regards the criticism that some among the accepted 
Sthayins of old, are less permanent, Abhinava accepts that there 
does exist a graded Pradhanya among them. He accepts also 
that sometimes, the Sthayins become Vyabhicarins but Vyabhi¬ 
carins do not become Rasas. Vyabhicarins are always Para- 
tantra. 1 It cannot be contended that all Bhavasare equally relevant 
to the Purusarthas. The point in the argument of Caturvargo- 
payoga is this: There are any number of things that man aspires 
for and works to get; but all these fall under the four heads of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. Similarly, though any feeling 
of man, as such, cannot but be related to his activity towards 
Caturvargaprapti, there is a classification and grouping possible 


1. To Abhinava, the Vyabhicarins are always Paratantra; to 
Bhoja, they are Svatantra and Paratantra according as they are 
Rasa or Bhava. There is a writer, later than Vidyanatha, named 
Venkatanarayana diksita, of the Andhradesa, who seems to follow 
the view of writers like Bhoja. For he says that Vyabhicarins are 
of two kinds, Svatantra and Paratantra; when they go to heighten 
another, they are the latter; they are the former when they do not 
have to heighten another. 

qirPTT: femi ^m^rfUT: i 

3 TTHT: I 

^ ^ ^cfT: || Mad. Ms., pp. 112-3. 

He however does not explain his position further. 
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among them, according to which we arrive at a few dominant 
heads, under which the rest can he brought. The argument of 
‘Ranjanadhikya' means this: Though there is Asvadyatva in 
everything in poetry and drama, it is only some mental condi¬ 
tions that can be handled as leading themes; how can Glani be 
worked at as the Rasa ol a drama and who will relish it ? 


Jagannatha pandita adopts a peculiar attitude towards this 
question. He raises the problem by pointing out Bhakti as an 
additional Rasa. As love for God, an Anuraga, it cannot be 
brought under Santa, since Santa implies absence of any Raga. 
He replies that all Rati except the Rati between man and woman 
is only a Bhava and can never become a Rasa. If it is argued 
that Bhagavad Rati can be taken as the Sthayi-Rati and the Strl- 
pumrati be relegated to the Bhava-class, another will propose 
Rati for children as a Sthayin and a third will ask why Jugupsa 
and Soka cannot be put down as Vyabhicarins instead of being 
called Sthayins. The whole system of Bharata will then have to 
be overhauled and this is far from desirablel Bharata alone is the 
guide and authority to decide which Bhava is Sthayin and which 
Vyabhicarin. 

I TORT ^c^ORI ^ 

I ” R. Q. 


Bhakti and Madhura Rasa. 


It was pointed out previously how Dandin illustrated Preyas 
by two instances of devotion to God, Bhakti. It is natural that, 
in this land, this sentiment of devotion should have been soon 
accepted as a Rasa. But Abh 



and others proposed to bring 
it under Santa. Santa is the Rasa relating to the final Purusartha, 
Moksa; and many are the paths leading to Moksa. The three 
paths of Bakti, Karma and Jnana are wellknown. It may be that 
Bhakti is in some cases an Anga of the Santa developed on lines 
of Jnana but the advocates of Bhakti held it to be supreme by 
itself. They made Jnana and Karma its aids; the release, Moksa, 
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from everything which the Jnanin wanted, the Bhakta did not 
favour. He wanted that he should permanently be loving God. 

Just as the Vira Rasa has the four varieties, Dana etc., this 
Bhakti also has the varieties of Madhura or Srngara or Ujjvala, 
t.e, love as in the case of the Gopis towards Krsna, Sakhya as in 
the case of Arjuua, Vatsalya as m tlie case of Devaki, \ asoda, 
Vasudeva and Nanda, Dasya, or servitude as in the cases of other 
devotees. The elaboration of Bhakti Rasa on these lines is the 
special contribution of the rhetoricians of Bengal who followed 
the school of Caitanya. Kfipa Gosvumin's two works, the Bhakti- 
rasamrUisindlut and the UjjvalanUamani deal with this Bhakti 
Rasa at very great length. Dr. Abhayakumar Cuba has dealt 
with this subject in an article on the Rasa cult in the Caitanya- 
caritramrta in the Asutosh Mukerjee Siver Jubilee Volumes (III) 
and Dr. S. K. De’s complete account of ‘the Bhakti-Rasa Sastra 

d Vaisnavism’ in the I HQ (Vol. VI11) for 1932, removes 
the need for any turther contribution on this subject. 

These Vaisnava Alankarikas accept the eight Rasas of 
Bharata; accept the Santa; accept the Vatsalya; accept the 
‘Sneha-prakrtih Preyan’ or the ‘Ardrata-sthayikah Snehah' as 
Sakhya and add only one absolutely new Rasa-concept, namely 
Dasya. Thus they speak of twelve Rasas but they give a new 
orientation to the whole scheme, wherein lies the speciality of 
their school. The old Srngara becomes the chief Rasa; it is 
Rati for their God; it is also called Madhura and Ujjvala. Along 
with this Madhura, there are four others which are primary; they 
Santa, Dasya, Sakhya and Vatsalya. These five are called the 
five Mukhya Bhakti Rasas. The rest, the seven (Hasya, Adbhuta, 


are 


Vira, Karuna, BIbhatsa, Bhayanaka and Raudra), are secondary, 
the Gauna Bhakti Rasas. The primary Bhakti Rasas numbering 
five are the five forms of Bhakti; the seven secondary Rasas are 
more or less Vyabhicarins lor the five primary Rasas for they are 
Rasas only when they involve Krsna-rati. 


(*5*0 *3* TO TO 
TO ^ 3TO | 


H. q. 


q^ fa EB TO 
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(Quoted by Dr. A. K. Giihu in the article ref. to above.) 

According to the table given by Dr. De in his article (p. 666), 
Dasya is called Prita (rendered as Faithfulness) and Sakhya is 

called Preyas (rendered as Friendship). 

Kavikamupura's Alankara Kaustuhha is a regular Alankara 

treatise but it introduces some ideas of these Vaisnava Alan- 
karikas also. Kavikarnapura does not give us the classification 
into Mukhya and Gauna Rasa, and we miss also Dasya in his 

work. He accepts the eight Rasas of Bharata, the 
Vatsalya. To these ten he adds two more, Preman and Bhakti. 

Preman is the name he gives to the Madhura Rasa, the divine 
Srngara between Krsna and the Gopls. He considers Gittadrava 
as its Sthayin. According to him, this love is not Srngara. He 
aiso records the view of some who hold Srngara as the Rasa 
between Radha and Krsna and says that, in that case. Preman 
will be the Auga of that Srngara. But, according to himself, 
Preman is the Angin; Srngara its Anga. This Preman, Kavi¬ 
karnapura considers as Love Supreme within which every other 

Rasa comes. 


u 


m # * 


* 315r f%^9: I 


IB\ apcT&Fcft$99 df\9l%9 99^: I I 

d^ I RISffT m 3Tf^, 3fW^Tll^ 



I 99 3 sraifft, 


19^9: I d9T =9 


# IBW ^91^ d*fl £9 911^91 || 


This view ot Preman will make it the basic Love, which 
Bhoja also says, lies at the root, as Mulaprakdi, of Rati and Prlti. 

The Vaghela King Visvanatha simha,a great devotee of Rama 
and the author of a number of works on Rama, (A.D. 1853-4) 
treats of Bhagavad Bhakti as a Rasa at the end of his tieatise 
Sarvasiddhanta. Vide Rajendralal Mitra, Notices of MSS., Vol. 
VII, p. 100. No. 2329. It would be interesting to compare his 
elaboration of this subject with that of the Bengal Vaisnava 


Alankarikas. 
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Madhnsudana Sarasvati on Bhakti Rasa. 

It is a well-known fact that Madhusudana-sarasvati, the great 
Advaitic writer, was a great devotee of the personal God in the 

form of Krsna. In this role, he has left to us a Stotra, and a 

• • • 

treatise on devotion called Bhagavadbhaktirasayana, 1 a work, in 
which the subject is approached Irom the point of view of the 
A lank fir ik a. It expounds the Bhakti Rasa. Though this Rasa is 
old and has been dealt with by others, as can be seen from the 
foregone survey, the treatment by Madhusudana-sarasvati has its 

own peculiarities. 

Generally, the Purusarthas are said to be four, Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksa. AI.S. says that Purusartha is really 

one which is bliss untainted by misery, and that, 

if one speaks of four Purusarthas, one calls the means the end, 
adopting the common Upacara. (p. 5.) Since devotion to God, 
Bhagavad-bhakti, is one of the ways of attaining such unmixed 
bliss, Bhakti also is a Purusartha. 





Her i p . 5. 




fqic 

M.S. separates Jnana and Bhakti and consequently does not 
include Bhakti in the fourth Purusartha, Moksa. He bases 
himself on the difference in character in aspirants to spiritual 
salvation, which explains why some take to the path of know¬ 
ledge, Jnana, and some to the path of devotion, Bhakti. Firm 
minds seek the former through cultivated Nirveda, while softer 
minds tending to be emotional seek the latter. 












qraK i p . 2. 

On the basis of certain texts in the Bhagavata, he even says 
that Jnana also becomes a means and not an end, a means to the 
attainment of Cittaprasada, which is necessary for Bhakti. This 
makes Jnana a Sancarin of Bhakti. 



1. Benares Edn., 1927. 
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1 


M.S. accepts two kinds of Bhakti, the means and the end, 
Sadhana and Phala. Even as Jnana can be means to Bhakti, 
Bhakti itself can be. The Bhagavata-Dharmas like Sravana and 

O ft 

Kirtana, which produce Cittaprasada and Sattvasuddhi, form 
Sadhana-Bhakti (p. 8). Bhakti itself can serve to intensify Bhakti. 

The word Bhakti itself is explained by M.S. in a very 
original manner. All writers explain Bhakti as Rati for God. 
M.S. does not say this at First. According to him, Bhakti is the 
Citta taking the form of the Lord. The Citta or Antahkarana takes 
the form of the object it comes into contract with; 
is Bhakti. 


#3T1 BffBf I! I. 3. 

* * qi ?Rr: ; cT^nRRcfa r| 

^ ; mm ^isrurfe: i” p . 13. 

By Karana Vyutpatti, Bhakti means the Sadhanas also. 

3pd:WT foqcr a^qi’ fi% croj- 

Thus the word Bhakti would apply to the Uddlpanas and 
the Anubhavas also. 

M.S. explains all details, Vibhavas etc. according to his view. 
The Alambana-Vibhava is of course the Lord (p. 6); Tulasi, 


1. On p. 11 M.S. points out the difference between Bhakti 


J 


The two are there for two different 


kinds of Adhikarins. The common man or anybody as such is a 
candidate for Bhakti; whereas, only he who has acquired the four 
Sadhanas is eligible for Brahmavidya. Jn form also, the two differ; 
Bhakti is a Savikalpaka-cittavrtti and Brahmavidya is a Nirvikal- 
paka-cittavrtti. In the former, the mind takes the form of God. 

On p. 6, he points out to the critics who would not give Bhakti 
such a supreme and independent status of Purusartha, that they 
should accept Bhakti as a Purusartha, at least as forming part of 
the first or the fourth. Dharma or Moksa. 
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Candana etc. are the UddTpana-Vibhavas; Anubhavas are tears of 
joy or closing of eyes and the like. Regarding the Sthayin, the 
older writers give Rati but Madhusudana holds the Citta being 
of the form of the Lord, Bhagavadakarata as the Sthayin. This 
Cittavrtti develops into the Rasa of ineffable bliss. 


“ —JTfRRRq RqqcrrpH 

^cRIT^f^RRri ‘ Ffdbdfg- 


^^sqfH^TRe%^R c, 71%: ’ fid I 

‘‘FRUTl felRR:—3fl^ddlddld: ^CNdlddiq^f | rfd 


arra^JTf^JTRT 




, dCfddlddld: :, 3T3MI% 

^rdfodlft: | ^fddlRtdl dldl: HdflTd: ; ^T^S^ffiRcTT- 


U4TURUB qw^OTISKRIcTO: R1TR4FT; R PR 


>5 


P 


4. 


*TI%F7RT fid ; d <r 4 IdddUd R^RTd d^Rd 7MV. 

It must be noted here that, though M.S. distinguishes 
Santa and Bhakti as essentially different, he still gives Nirveda or 

(Vuiragya) as a condition precedent even 
to the Uddipana-Vibhava. This would however make Santa an 
Auga. Though M.S. gives his Sthayin lor Bhakti as Bhagavada- 
karacittavrtti, there does not seem to be any great difference 
between this and Bhagavad-Rati. For he liolds that the result 

of this Cittavrtti, its Phala, is intense love for God. FRdURdT- 

SRTR^T I p. 11. On p. 16, he says that this molten state 

of the mind is called Pranaya, Anuraga, Sneha etc., all names of 

Rati. 


p. 16. 


fdfa ^dld^TI RUjqi^d^f 

According to M.S., the Alambana of Bhakti is God; the 
Rasa realised, Paramananda, is God; and the Sthayin, the mind 
which has taken God’s form, is also God. How is this explained? 
M.S. says that God the Alambana is independent and is the 
Bimba of which the Sthayin in us is the Pratibimba. The form 
of God is ineffable bliss. 


uqqqq fc I 

# 

3^^ II 1.10. P . 18. 

4 
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5TcfiqRPT | 

'O 

qqra 5nm%E^cT: ^qmqdifiraTsr ^diffiqr^qcfnd *n%- 
’Rffiq^'Rq hHw*. ! ?n c qi^ 1 i^f 5 E rvt t^qft^q t 5 

R^mrq^EiqeqJT E^q sqq^we^qid;, fsnffaqifa i” p . ig. 


M.S. then recognises that the following Bhavas can become 
Sthayins and Rasas. (1) Kama becoming Sambhoga and Vipra- 
lambha; 2. Krodha becoming Dvesa as in Sisupala and Kariisa; 
3. Bhaya; 4. Sneha (Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya, and Preyas); 5. 
Harsa becoming love for Krsna; 6. Hasa; 7. Vismaya; 8. Utsaha 
(Daya, Dana and Dharma); 9. Soka; 10. jugupsa; and 11. Sama 
(II, 25-26). Of these, Dharmavira, Dayavira, Bibhatsa and 
Sama are not part of Bhakti Rasa (II, 27-28). Similarly Dvesa 
born of Irsya and Bhaya are not part of Bhakti (II, 29). So also 
Raudra and Bhayanaka are never Angas of Bhakti (11, 30). The 
rest form part of Bhakti (II, 31-33). As pointed out already, 
M.S. is of opinion that Santa Rasa and Moksa Purusartha are for 
‘Adrutacittas’ and that both differ from Bhakti which is a 
separate Purusartha. Hence, he excludes Santa from Bhakti. 
But as can be seen in the earlier section, the Bhakti Rasa scheme 
of Rupa and others admit Santa in Bhakti. This, the author of 
the gloss on M.S. also points out. M.S. rules out of the scope 
of Bhakti, Dharma-Vtra and Dava-Vira because their Alambanas 
differ; Raudra and Bhaya are against love and Dvesa cannot 

produce any Druti. 

Those who did not accept Bhakti as a separate Rasa con¬ 
sidered it as a Bhava, a variety of Rati, the object of which was God 

To these writers, M.S. replies that this Bhava- 
rati described as ‘Devadivisaya’ refers to Rati for the Gods like 
Indra and others. Rati for the one supreme God is a Rasa. 



%ld u 

dSfmH. ; WT# d Wfcilft || u, 75-76. 


Bhakti Rasa is the real Rasa; since here it is that one has 
the ineffable bliss that is not tainted by even a grain of sorrow. 
Srhgara and other Rasas cannot mean this bliss and are inferior; 
they are like glow-worms; Bhakti is the very Sun. 
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5ti ^ I 

TOc# jpqcr t^^RqfSc^RTO; II 

qftjjfen i 

^#1*3 fqil^SWq II II, 77-78. 


The M ay a Rasa. 

The advent of Santa latterly gave rise to another contro¬ 
versial Rasa called Maya. JuM as there is the possibility of depict¬ 
ing the Santa Rasa with the psychological, religious and meta¬ 
physical concepts like Jha.ua, Bhakti, Sama, Dama, Santusti etc., 
there is also the possibility of depicting the Maya Rasa by 
showing the Jivatman rolling in Saiiisara as a result of Mithya- 
jnfma or Avidya, with characters Kama, Krodha, Lobha and the 
like. Even as Santa is the Rasa of the state called Nivrtti, Maya 
is the Rasa of the state called Pravrtti. In a philosophical drama, 
the Rasa from which the hero escapes into the Santa, will be 
Maya. The RasatarahginI of Bhanudatta putsit forward thus: 

ft f # W STFcTCfl:, 


IMxTflM: 



He points out there how this Maya cannot be identical with 
or included in Rati etc., all of which come within its fold. Rati 
and the seven other Sthayins become the Vyabhicarins of this 


Rasa. 






& 






The Sthayin of this Rasa is Mithyajfiana. 

qiqi 1 fteqrfismw ^ift- 

v\m i wmv, : i 

^igpqi^q: I 


The Mandaramaranda-cainpu follows the RasatarahginI and 
describes the Maya-Rasa of Pravrtti as well as the Santa Rasa 
of Nivrtti. K. M. 35, p. 106. 


Ciranjivibhattacarya cites the RasatarahginI on Maya 
Rasa and criticises it:— 
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—qiqiqi 3R^lcqi^ I 

# ^ti ^ I qf q;qq^ iq«qrfRife: qiqiqi: 

I ^3^*3 ^[^(RTifoii m ft?q: ajM^q: 1 

3 fdlS*q Sf^q^q^T qfqiqi *flc=TO*iq: | qfqi f| fqsfRT- 

?ni% 5 fr ^TBTviqfq fcq; 1 arcr ^ HtfisRWsrfrtfitfq qqq mi 

qifqqr: 1 ” 


Kavyavilasa, Sarasvati Bhavan studies, XVI, p. 10. 

This scholastic criticism, going into some of the features of 
the concept of Maya as accepted in Metaphysics, does not meet 
the question properly. If it is argued that Rasa is ‘Nitya', 
‘Anandarupa' and hence of the form of the Brahman, and con¬ 
sequently Maya which is different from Brahman cannot be a 
Rasa, how does the author propose to explain Srngara etc. as 
Rasas? They all come under Maya. If a portrayal of Bibhatsa, 
Bhayanaka and Raudra can be Rasa, why not Maya ? One 
objection that can he considered is however not mentioned by 
the critic of the Maya-Rasa and it is this: As an opposite of the 
Santa Rasa, a Maya-Rasa is no doubt present: but it is not a 
unitary Rasa. It is made up of Srngara and the seven other 
Rasas. Any given specimen presenting a mundane activity can 
be called by one of the eight names, Srngara etc. It is not 
necessary to have a separate Rasa as Maya which is only the 
common name of all the eight mundane Rasas of Pravrtti. 
Suppose, in a metaphysical play, Pravrtti and Nivrtti are portray¬ 


ed; under the former Kama, Krodha etc. will be portrayed as 
developing into Srngara, Raudra and other Rasas. To us who 
see it with unenlightened minds, the several parts will appeal as 
Srngara, Raudra and so on; we will never realise them as Maya; 
if we realise, we shall be sitting along with the chosen few, the 
Jnanins who alone see Maya in all those Rasas; and to them, 
this Maya will not produce Cittasaihvada or Rasasvada; only the 
opposite Santa will produce that in them. Therefore, practically 
speaking, there is no necessity for a Maya-Rasa. 


The Karpanya Rasa. 

Along with the Laulya, which Abhinava had already men¬ 
tioned, Bhanudatta examines if Karpanya can be a Rasa. He 
mentions Sprha as its Sthayin. The argument for rejecting this 
is the same as that used by Abhinava for rejecting Laulya. Even 
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as a development of Laulya can only become Hasya, develop¬ 
ment of Karpanya also will become Hasya. 


The Vndnnakii Rasa. 


The Anuyogadvara Sutra of the Jains, which 1 mentioned 
previously in the section on the Santa Rasa, gives nine Kavya- 
rasas, in whicii list, Bhayanaka is omitted and in its place is 
found a new Rasa called Vnclanaka, which can be rendered 
as ‘Modesty’. (Agamodaya Samiti Series Edn. with Maladhari 
Hemacandra’s Skt. gloss, pp. 134.) 


qoqgf, ci 3 ffl— 

€\l\ RfflRl 3f l\$\ 3f | 

to#i Wy^\\ q^di 3? || 


The commentary of Maladhari Hemacandra 1 explains that 
Vrklanaka is the Rasa of Bashfulness, that some give in its place 
Bhayanaka as a Rasa and that this Bhayanaka is included in 

Raudra and hence not mentioned separately. 

“told ^TgcqEfq Id RU^qMdl 

dife^qi diddq;: i ^ 

nqFRhKfl: qsqds^qq i b dfa: I” 

In defining, however, the text gives a verse in which we 
see Bhayanaka instead of Raudra, to explain which the commen¬ 
tator says that the text describes not Raudra as such, but describes 
it through its effect, Bhaya. 


The Laksanasloka is 

• • 

The illustration is however for Raudra proper 


(^iqi) 


i\B 3ifd<te b$\s\b ii 

The commentator explains that though the Laksanasloka 
means only the Bhayanaka Rasa, it has to be taken as referring 
to the cause of Bhayanaka, Raudra also. 


1. The commentator’s date is the end of the 11th cent, and 

early part of the 12th. He wrote his Jivasamasa in 1107 A. D. 
and Bhavabhavana in 1113 A. D. (Winternitz. Hist. Ind. Lit. Eng. 
Tran. II, p. 589.) He is different from the author of the Kavya- 

nusasana. 
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“fig ?iq5RSK^qf|^«r: 

3 CT*TCq ; flfg 

jfevWW l%fecllVl^R: I * * * W-, 

aj?q«?I =q ERRI^ ^ WT^, I ^cT ^ 

qstfWff I tffa^glgRT- 

qi^q; <3 cf^ ^cf Rg ^P-^HEIR^ 5RT^R I ” 


If the number of Rasas is to be reduced by omitting the 
Rasas which are produced by other Rasas or the Rasas which are 
the causes of other Rasas, we shall arrive at four Rasas, proceed- 

on the basis of Bharata's indication of the Karana-karya- 


mg 




a process of reducing the number is illogical. There is no reason 
why the causal Rasa should be retained and the effected Rasa 
dismissed and why it should not be vice versa. 


Coming to the Vridanaka Rasa, the definition and illustra¬ 
tion are as follows: 




qqr 


AftHaRofaraC. ^jflTcT^fd sfocTlRq I 

ftgit g^Ri 11 (m\) 


According to the gloss, this is a verse addressed by a would- 
be bride to her maid. The reference in it is to a provincial 
marriage custom according to which, elderly women and men, 
including the father-in-law and the mother-in-law, pay their res¬ 
pects to the Sari and the person of the bride after the nuptial 
night. The birde is taken round and elders revere her for her 
chastity. The thought of the elders revering her produces 

shame in the bride's heart. 

This however is a mere Vyabhicarin and hardly a Rasa. 
Vrlda of the same description is given by Bharata as one of the 
thirty-three Vyabhicarins. 


XI- 14 
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B. 

The Varieties of the Same Rasa . 

The first Rasa Srngara lias two phases, Sambhoga and 
Vipralambha, the two Adhisthanas, as Bharata says, of Srngara. 
There is a peculiar view in this connection propounded by king 
Haripaladeva, whom I have already mentioned in the section on 
the Santa Rasa, as holding two Rasas called the Santa and the 
Brahma. Haripala accepts thirteen Rasas: the eight of Bharata, 
Santa and Vatsalya and three new Rasas, Sambhoga, Vipralambha 
and Brahma. The peculiarity of the Brahma-Rasa and its 
difference from the Santa have already been explained. (J.O.R., 

Vol. X, pp. 249-250; 327-329.) 

SRqsfWI =3 sfocfl: | 

STFat qiSTlfaq: pcgvqi^qqcT: I 

m *\r ^ n p . u. 

Haripala has three different Rasas, Srngara, Sambhoga and 
Vipralambha. He considers them separate, since, according to 
him, their characters differ essentially. He thus argues his case 
against the ancients:— 

m\*i\ mkfa qqt mi i 

c#ra mm (?) #.* mm i 

ft —^«F 5 TcTT, li 

qer: i 

q fq^qq^ li 
^^q^qiRcT fqcqm i 

3RTts*qqifq m w^:(q:) ?q^ n 

qfcqt =q fqq^qtsfqqiqf: || 

arcT: zzm-- I 

qqiqq^q mm spr^q qqq^q q | 

qt $tft *wtq*q q q ^er: || p- 8 - 
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Srngara has always been considered as Ujjvala and 
Suci, a Rasa of men of cultivated taste and of sophisticated 
persons, the Uttamaprakrtis. Therefore, in course of time, Suci 
and Ujjvala became synonyms of Srngara. In an unsophisti¬ 
cated rustic, there is Srngara but only in a way. The ancients 
also consider that love in birds and beasts is not Rasa, but only 
its semblance, Rasabhasa. Therefore, love as understood by the 
word Srngara is Anitya and Kvacitka, being present only in 
high class individuals. But love of a kind which is the joy a pair 
derives mutually is present in all living beings, rustics, birds and 
beasts. This love need not be called Srhgarabhasa, it may be 
separated into a distinct Rasa and called Sambhoga. 

More striking is Haripala’s view regarding Vipralambha. 
Since both Srngara and Sambhoga are of a pleasurable nature, 
and Vipralambha is essentially of a painful nature, the latter is a 
separate Rasa. If Srngara is Suci and Ujjvala, Vipralambha is 
‘Malina'. Vipralambha may be due to Srngara or Sambhoga. 
This cause-effect relationship between Srngara and Vipralambha 
is not proof of their essential identity. The two differ as much 
as Vira and Bhayanaka, of which the former produces the latter. 

If love among higher classes is different from rustic love 
and love among birds and animals, equally do the separations, 
Vipralambhas, in the two cases differ. Strictly speaking, 
Haripala should have two Rasas for Love in separation. 

Haripala gives Ahlada as the Sthayin of Srngara, Rati of 
Sambhoga and Arati of Vipralambha. 


3JIf * 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


5f m i 


p. 17. 


The ancients were not unaware of the painfulness of Vipra¬ 
lambha, but they did not consider it, on this score, as a separate 
Rasa. Autsukya or longing is at the root of Vipralambha. This 

longing is only a kind of Rati. Arati can only be an interme¬ 
diate state in the ten Avasthas of love and it is not the basic state 
of mind that persists throughout Vipralambha. The slender 
line of Rati runs through the state of Vipralambha; and if this 
Rati is not accepted in Vipralambha, as its sthayin, there can be 
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no difference between Vipralambha and Karuna. The Rasa¬ 
kalika of Rudrabhatta also opines that Rati is not of the form 
of happiness, since Vipralambha is far from being pleasurable. 


*cf: 


| Mad. Ms., p. 7. 

The Rasakalika however docs not separate Vipralambha as 
a distinct Rasa, but takes it, as all do, as a phase of Srngara only. 
It agrees with Haripfda in finding Vipralambha as standing in the 
way of accepting Rati to be of the nature of pleasure. Rati will 
thus be, according to the Rasakalika, a state of pleasure as well 
as pain. Yiprayoga, though apparently and immediately painful, 
is ultimately a state of pleasure. The very life of Rati is a certain 
longing; and this exists in Sambhoga as well as in Vipralambha. 
That it constitutes the life of Rati is seen from what Kfilidasa and 

Mayuraja say:—tfiTgWTPErT (Siikuntala) and 

(1 apasavatsaraja). Therefore, Vipralambha is an aspect of 
Srngara only, and of Vipralambha also, Rati is the Sthayin. 



<( 




* 


* i%Ef$sfq ^cr- 


Re^^igr j ” 


A. Kau. Kavikarnapura. 

To match its opinion that Rati is not unmixed pleasure, the 
Rasakalika says that Rasa itself is of the nature of both pleasure 
and pain; but of this more in a further section. 


To return to Haripala's Sambhoga Rasa, he postulated this 
for the Love of those who are not Uttamaprakrtis. The love of 
birds and beasts described so largely in the Kavyas which was 
being known by the term Rasa-abhasa, comes under Hari- 
pala’s Sambhoga Rasa. Vidyadhara, the author of the Ekavalf, 
refuses to recognise that the love of birds and beasts is Rasa- 
bhasa. He says that their love also is Rasa. If it is said that 
the birds and beasts do not consciously enjoy or enjoy in such a 
manner as cultivated men and women do, such knowledge and 
cultivated taste, Vidyadhara says, is irrelevant. Why should the 
subject know what it is enjoying or how it enjoys, provided it 
enjoys ? Kumarasvamin cites this view of Vidyadhara in his com¬ 
mentary on the Prataparudriya;— 
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qiqqqq): 


aiwiecq ^qq. 1 1 kb <??iq qwra sfq i 
q§r 5 i%fq)q—‘ftqiqiftflqqr ft *e aft srqfaq;:, q ftqiqift- 

i cTcf^ ftwqqqq kb: r p . 21 , Balamanorama Edn. 

Earlier than Kumarasvamin, Sirigabhupala noticed this 
view of Vidyadhara, and as a staunch follower of the accepted 
tradition, criticised it. The discussion in his R. A. S. is too long 
to he quoted in full. (T. S. S. Edn., pp. 206-9.) Vidyadhara's 
view is thus stated: 

‘ arft n TOwra fq% awr I q^ q i cr^ft 


qiqsqiEq 


qiqifteqqiq. i ftqiqiftfiq^*TiRcT%: q qutq 
kbk^\b %q; q I q*y$«qfq %qi%q; qqi^qg Km’wmBVBWK I 

m fqqrqift^qqrsfq kb qfq qqiqq;: i q iqqiqifttnq^ i qq*q 

fq^Wcqq^q: 

The criticism of Singabliupala is that Srrigara is essentially 

a Rasa of subjects, Alambanas, who are Suci and Ujjvala; it is 
not enough if, according to their own conditions, birds and 
beasts do have a consciousness of their love and its art; it is a 
question of Aucitya. How can a human being who alone is 
Samajika for poetry and drama, have Cittasamvada in such cases? 
The terms Vibhava etc. do not apply in the case of the love 
among birds and beasts; the emotional conditions there are called 
only Karana, Karya etc. Says Singabhupala: 

“3fq *qq[(qq>qq& qsfrjTf Hfiftifr qfq fq*wq f [[q q | 


q^r q$qrqr qjRqr qfq qjROTcq^, q gq: iqqiqcq^ i 


J J 


u i%5gr ^ 3ffq g 

Iqqiqfiq qrq 3ftf%cqfttq;:, qq ^qi; fqwi q 


U 


ftqiqqf q#q 


I 


* 


* 



kbb* ^srqiq: II ” 


R. A. S., p. 206-7. 


1. That love among birds and beasts has less of art and is less 
poetic, may not be accepted at all by the biologists. 
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Consistent with this argument, Sing 


ibhupala says that 

Anaucitva is the only cause of a Rasa becoming its Abhasa; that 
this Anaucitya is of two kinds, Asatyatva and Ayogyatva; and 
that in trees and other aspects of nature which arc described in 
love-images, the Rasa is Abhasa by reason of ‘Asatyatva’ and in 
rustics, low people, and birds and beasts, the Rasa is Abhasa by 
reason of ‘Ayogyatva.’ 





I 


fern 

3RTqcqficT del? ^ I 



3fq[jqc^fid' sn#i sfRidfeRdisraq? n 


Kumarasvamin does not refute Vidyadhara and Rajacuda- 
mani diksita fully agrees with Vidyadhara. After reproducing 
the Ekavali, Rajacudamani says that if the Kavyaprakasa is not 

wrong in illustrating Bhayanaka Rasa with the verse 
tc. describing fear in a deer, it is Rasa in birds and animals, and 
not Rasabhasa. 


3rd qr=r TitsqqqirRiTiiqr ‘stoPTfifaw 


«o 






# RrqRqqqqcTRqi ^[|fT | 

Kavyadarpana, Ch. IV, pp. 211-2. 

Vanlvilas Ivdn. 


Possibly, Sihgabhupala would reply to Rajacudamani that 
the Rasa in question is only Srhgara, and Aucityaviveka was 
spoken of only regarding this Rasa and its Abhasa. But would 
he accept that other Rasas in birds and beasts are not Abhasa 
and should a distinction be made among the Rasas? 

Haripala’s contribution to this controversy is the creation of 
a Sambhoga Rasa for rustics, aborigines, birds, beasts etc. 

Of Hasya Rasa, Bharata has given six varieties, ranging from 
smile to roar, according to the nature of men who are gentle, 
boisterous and so on. Kavikarnapura diminished this number to 
three. (A. Kau. p. 143.) Bharata himself speaks of a broad 
three-fold classification of laughter according as men are 
Uttama, Madhyama or Adhama, refined, moderately refined or 
unrefined. (N. S. Ch., VI. pp. 315-7; Gaek. Edn. I.) Further, 
Bharata has recognised that Laughter has two varieties, Laughing 


s 
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Ch. VI, p. 314.) Of these, 1 have spoken in a paper on the 
Comic Element in Skr. Literature, awaiting publication. 

Karuna varies according as its cause is curse, death and 
so on. (pp. 310 and 332.) On p. 332, Karuna is considered 
to be of three kinds, Karuna born of peril to Dharma, Karuna 
due to peril to Artha and Karuna born of Soka in general, 
i, e. Soka at the loss of relations and the like. The Uttamas are 
chiefly sorry on issues of Dharma; the Madhya mas*, on loss of 
wealth and other possessions (Artha), and perhaps, only Adhamas 
are supposed to sorrow too much over the loss of those whom they 
love (Kama). This however does not rule out Karuna on the 
loss of the beloved in an Uttamaprakrti. It appears that only 
the third variety is Soka and Karuna proper, and that the first two 
varieties of Soka in Dharma and Artha, seem to be only Vyabhi- 
carins. Three kinds of Bhayanaka are given, Vyajat (feigned), 
Aparadhat (at having done a mistake) and Vitrasitaka, born of 


being timid by nature. The varieties of BIbhatsa,— Ksobhana and 
Udvegin, or Ksobhana, Udvegin and Suddha—have been spoken 
of while considering the possibility of a kind of Jugupsa being 

the Sthayin of the Santa. (J. O. R., Vol. X, pp. 344-5.) Ad- 

bhuta is Divya and Anandaja, wonder born of heavenly miracles 
and that produced by the joy one has when things are achieved. 
Such classifications of Rasas do not have any scientific basis or 

method in them. 

Of the varieties of Rasas, the varieties of Vira have attracted 
greatest notice, because an early school of opponents of the 
Santa explained away Santa as provided for by one of the varie¬ 
ties of the Vira mentioned by Bharata. Bharata mentions three 
kinds of heroism:—munificence, Danavira, as in Kama; sticking 
to right at all costs, Dharmavira, as in Yudhisthira; and martial 
heroism, Yuddhavira. 


HP?# 33# cT# ^ I 


1 


# m fl II n. s. f vi, 99. 

Here again, the first two Viras do not seem to be Rasas, 
they can only be Bhavas. If they are developed as main themes, 


1. Cf. Bharata’s description of Utsaha:— 

N. §.,VII, p. 354. 
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they will become Aligns of Santa. Otherwise, they will form the 
Gunns of the Nayaka, as Audarya and Dharmikatva. 

A Dayavlra was then proposed and this Dayavlra sought to 
throw out Santa for some time. Jagannatha Pandita has pointed 
out other varieties of VIra and flic Mahabharata gives a long list 
of VIras. All this has been set forth already in the section on 

Santa Rasa. (J. O. R., Vol. X, pp. 340-344.) 


Bhanudatta has taken trouble in his Rasataranginl (Ch. II) 
to prove that Dayavlra cannot be included in Karuna Rasa; 
there is a confusion here between Karuna and Karuna. 


The Anuyogadvarasutra cited previously breaks the usual 
order in enumerating the Rasas and instead of opening with Srh- 
gara, opens with Vil a. The gloss says here that VIra is mentioned 
first, because it is the noblest and foremost of Rasas, the VIra 
meant here is that associated with Dana and Tapas. Towards 
the end of this section, the text and the commentary divide the 
Rasas into two classes, those vitiated by what are called Sutra- 
dosas such as Falsehood and Injury to others, and those which 
do not involve these sins. Here Yuddhavlra is considered 
vitiated by the sin or flaw of Injury to another, Paropaghata. 
Similarly Adbhuta involves exaggeration which is a species of 
Falsehood. But such Vira as Tapovlra and DanavTra is, like the 

Prasanta Rasa, free from such Sutradosas. 

“3f5T g cqFIci^gafl | ^ joft 

V, ‘q* ^iTifdn qm aq: sqq.’ 

wcpjqqqiq ?<qqqi i” 

“cNT wfeZB: Tqqicf^ofa qqi— 

‘ b qq 5TT«jft sftfo ffqqq =q i 
fq%$W#i$J 5f\l^TcTr qw(fy<qi: n 7 

aqqjq^snqq ftfri: i * * * 

qq^i qfqqq^ 


In VI. 97, Bharata says that Srhgarais of three forms, caused 
by speech (Vak), dress (Nepathya), and physical action (Kriya), 
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and Hasya and Raudra also have these three forms. But why 
should he restrict these three forms to Srhgara, Hasya and 
Raudra only ? These three, speech, dress and action, form the 


three Abhinayas, Vacika, Aharya and Angika. 1 he Sattvika 
comes under the last. All Rasas are roused by these three 
Abhinayas. So Matrgupta says:— 





^qqtcf^^f^0q^q|q r |gwiju|: | 

Quoted by Raghavabhatta in his Sak. Vya. 

In another connection, i.e., while describing the Samavakara 
type of drama, Bharata speaks of three other kinds of Srhgara, 
Dharma Sr., Artha Sr. and Kama Sr. 

ftf^Ifild W&hWficT: I N. §., XX. 

Kasi. Edn. Sis. 76-79; See also the Natyadarpana, p. 125. 

Bhoja postulates a Srhgara for each Purusartha and relates 
the resulting four Srngaras with the four types of heroes, Dhlro- 
datta, Dhiroddliata, Dhiralalita and Dhlrasanta. Of this, I have 
spoken fully in the chapter on Rasa in my Ph. D. thesis on 
Bhoja's Srrigaraprakasa. 


C 

Arc all Rasas pleasurable or arc there some which are pain¬ 
ful ? 

This is a very important question into which it is not possi¬ 
ble to go completely in this paper. It relates to the very theory 
of the concept of Rasa which is, strictly speaking, out of the 
scope of this paper. While dealing with Haripala’s new and 
separate Rasa of Vipralambha, it was pointed out that the Rasa- 
kalika of Rudrabhatta also considers Vipralambha as standing in 
the way of accepting Rati as a purely pleasurable state and that 
as a matter of fact, Rasa is both, some being pleasurable and 
some painful. 
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sqqqcf I sfcT q=I I 

Rasakalika, Mad. Ms., pp. 51-52. 

This question takes us straight into the greater one, why do 
we see and how do we enjoy a tragedy ? What is the relish in 
Karuna ? This problem, which is still to be solved even in Western 
literary criticism, cannot he undertaken for discussion here. 
True, Bhoja also says:— 







Vol. II, Mad. Ms., Sr. Pra., p. 369 


But he evidently means here the Laukika bhavas, to which 
the term Rasa is applied by extension. The Natyadarpana also 

says in S. 109 (p. 158): ET: and proceeds to ela¬ 

borately prove in the Vrtti that some Rasas are certainly painful 
and that our seeing them and enjoying them is really due to the 
excellence of the art of either the dramatist or of the art of the 
actors, (p. 159.) 

The majority of the writers do not accept this view at all 
which misses the distinction between Laukika bhava and the 
Rasa. All the Rasas are, considered uniformly and to an equal 
extent, pleasurable. But it is noteworthy that a writer like 
Madhusudanasarasvati should hold the view that among Rasas, 
there is a difference of bliss. He adopts the Sankhyan scheme 
of three gunas, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas: Only Sattva can make 
aSthayin and Rasa. In Krodha which is Rajasa and Soka which 
is Tamasa, only a shred of Sattva exists, only so much as to make 
them Sthayins and give them the blissfulness of Rasa, but this 
blissfulness or enjoyability is naturally meagre in Krodha and 
Soka. Therefore all Rasas cannot be relished in the same mea¬ 
sure. He says in his Bhaktirasayana:— 

“—, d fddl , 

I m\ I” p . 22. 

^eqq^qdd ciqi^qqiqd: 11 ” n-79. 


After saying this on the basis of the Sahkhya, Madhusudana¬ 
sarasvati discusses the question from the Vedantic standpoint 
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also. All bliss is of the form of Brahmananda, for bliss is the 
form of the Brahman. This however does not militate against 
mundane things also being blissful, for it is said in the Upanisad:— 

3RT STR^r 


Though literary enjoyment is superior to mundane enjoy¬ 
ment, it still is not on a par with Brahmasvada. (I, 10-14.) 
Compared to Brahmasvada, Kavyarasasvada is Laukika. A simi¬ 
lar view is propounded by Saradatanaya also. Sec Bhavaprakasa, 
Intro, pp. 39-40; pp. 52-3 G.O.S. Edn. But among literary Rasas 
also, the Santa and Bhakti are on a par with Brahmasvada, for 
there it is the Paramatman and Bhagavan themselves that are 
involved in them as Sthayin and Alambana. The Advaitic ap¬ 
proach is seen in full in Ch. 111. where Madhusudanasarasvatl 
discards his previous Sahkhyan conclusion that Rasa is varying 
in degree in its bliss and says expressly that though, in the world, 
the Bhavas are of the forms of Sukha, Duhkha and Moha, their 


counterparts in the Kavya and in the hearts of the spectator, are 
all of the form of bliss only. 

SfcgftsRa #SR li 5. 

Sattva begins to spread and dominate as the sole Vrtti of 

the Antahkarana and Rasa is then manifested. 

• • 

5 ^ 1 % I hi, 12 - 13 . 


(To be Continued.) 
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BY 


Pandit N. Aiyaswami Sastri. 


Thanks to the painstaking efforts of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Aivar Avk, a veteran Tamil scholar of wide 
reputation, a Tamil classic called Manimekhalai was unearthed 
and put in print critically and scientifically. And we are indebted 
to the same doctor for his learned annotations added to every page 
of the poem without which (annotations) the whole poem becomes 
hardly intelligible to us. Chap. XXIX of it is mainly con¬ 
cerned with the pure logical theories of the Buddhists. The 
learned editor after calling for information on the subject from 
some Sanskrit and Pali scholars and not obtaining sufficient data 
for the similar annotations left the logical portions of the Chapter 
unannotated. It was then Dr. S. Krishnaswanii Aiyangar who made 
a first attempt to render it into English, advanced and still 
now holds, a theory that the logical doctrine of the Manimekhalai 
was of the pre-Dinnaga period from which Dinnaga derived inspi¬ 
ration for his logic. But on the other hand Profs. H. Jacobi and 
Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal, both of them 
independently, pointed out that the logical theories of the 
poem were based upon the Nyayapravesa and therefore 
belonged to the post-Dinnaga period. And especially MM. Prof. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal in his learned paper published 
in the J. O. R. M., Vol. I, part III has shown in parallel 

columns the remarkable coincidences between . 

(—MMK.) and Nyayapravesa (=NP.) and strengthened his 
point. Again, of late, Mr. Tiru Narayana Aiyangar, editor of 
the Sen Tamil, Madura, has made detailed studies in Tamil and 
compared MMK. and NP. An impartial and comparative study 
of the two texts will lead us to conclude that they not only agree 
in the main principles but do so verbatim, in the major portion 
as well. We may in this connection, read with advantage, the 
learned paper of MM. Prof. S. K. Sastrigal above referred to. 
We cannot, therefore, resist the natural conclusion that MMK. 
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was written in a period posterior to NP., so far as the logical 
portions of the Chap. XXIX arc concerned. 

But Dr. S. Krislmaswami Aiyangar has strongly objected to 
place MMK. in the post-NP. period on two historical grounds as 
follows: “The first is that the author of MMK. is demonstrably a 
contemporary of oenguttuvan Cheran, and of his younger brother 
Ilarigo, the author of the Silappadikaram. That is a fact of 
history which it would be difficult to call in question. The 
second is that at the time to which the work refers which is 
undoubtedly the time of the author, Kanci was not under the 
Pallavas, nor under the Ton daman chieftain, I lan Tiraiyan, but 

under the princely viceroys of the Chola tamily.” (See Prof. S. 
K. Aiyangar's MMK., p. I0K) “No princely viceroy of the Cola 

was possible in Kanci after A. I). 300, from which period we 
have a continuous succession of Pallava rulers holding sway in 
the region” (Introduction XXVII). Therefore, says Prof. 
Aiyangar, “no conclusion can be accepted which does not satisfy 
this condition primarily” (pp. 106-7). Relying upon these data, 
he draws the conclusion that MMK.’s treatment of the subject 
marks a stage of transition and it belongs to, the pre-Dinnaga 
period. In favour of this view he sets forth the following 

three points. 

(1) MMK. accepts only two pramanas, viz. pratyaksa and 
anumaita, others being capable of inclusion in the second, and 
‘others’ here refers to four pramanas out of six mentioned 


in Chap. XXVII as current at the time and applicable to the 
six systems, 'whereas Dihnaga seems to have no such qualms 
and actually deals with the four pramanas of the Naiyayikas, 
retains the first two and rejects the other two, after examination, 
positively’. (2) With regard to the members of the syllogism 
also MMK. marks a stage of transition. It mentions five 
members and accepts the first three and considers the other two 
as being capable of inclusion in the third; while in the case of 
Dihnaga there is nothing like the rejection of the last two. (3) And 
again Dihnaga treats of svartha and par art ha forms of anuviana 
and after a serious discussion concludes that the latter is in- 

the former. MMK. on the other hand does not 

consider it necessary to discuss the latter at all. 

Now we shall see whether the points above summarised 
will really support his view. With regard to the first point Dr. 
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S. K. Aiyangar is wrong in tlie statement that Dinnaga retains 
the first two pramanas and rejects the other two positively. When 
he rejects a pram ana as such, it ought to he taken as included in 
one or other pramana accepted as valid even if it is not so men¬ 
tioned in a particular place. For, tlie method of rejection would 
be incomplete without the method of inclusion, though the latter 

method mav vary with the different authors and different schools. 

* 

Dinnaga also, therefore, has expressly stated in his Nyaya- 
mukha (Tucci’s translation, p. 50) that the pramanas are only 
two, pratyaksa and anumdna, and others, s alula, upamdna etc. 
are included in these two. Kesava Misra, a logician of the 10th 
century A.D., has also stated in his manual, 1 Tarkabhasa to this 
effect that there are only four pramanas and the other two pra- 
munas are included in one or other of the former four, that is to 
say arlhdpalti in the vyatircka-aumndna and anupalabdhi in the 
abhdvapratyaksa. Similar statements may be found in all the 
Nyaya works of the still later period (See c.g. Karikavall, 144 
with Muktavali and Tarkasahgt ahadipika, Sabdapariccheda, ad 
jinn in). Therefore neither the method of rejection nor that of 
inclusion nor both combined could be said to be peculiar features 
of a particular author or period. It is to be pointed out here 
that Dr. Aiyangar’s interpretation of the passage Chap. XXVII, 
11. 78-85 is not admissible. According to his interpretation all 
the six pramanas enumerated in the lines 83-85 are applicable to 
the six systems mentioned in the lines 78-80. We, therefore, 
take it for granted that he meant thereby a Buddhist system 
which admitted of six pramanas. There have been amongst the 
Buddhists some authors who have advocated the first four pra¬ 
manas, (See e.g. Vigrahavyavartani and Upayahrdaya) and some 
others, viz. a sect of Yogacaras represented by Maitreya 
Asanga, Sthiramati and others, who have held the three i.e. 
pratyaksa , anumdna and sabda. But no author is known to us in 

the history of Buddhism, who held six pramanas. Therefore the 

# 

passage in question should be interpreted in a way which will 
not go against the current opinion thus: the Lokayatikas are 
advocates of one pramana, pratyaksa, the Buddhists of prat¬ 
yaksa, anumdna and so on—an interpretation which has been 
pointed out by the editor himself. One wonders how the learn¬ 
ed professor found his way to interpret that passage in a manner 


1. Nirnayasagar edn., 1894, pp. 29-30 
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above noted in the presence of the express statement of the 
Chap. XXIX, 11. 47-8 to the effect that there are only two pra¬ 


manas according to Adijinendra. 



■over the professor seems 


to have laid special emphasis on the line “only these pramanas 
are accepted at the present time’, (Chap. XXVII, 85) which led 
him to interpret the word ‘others' in Chap. XXIX, 1. 55 as re¬ 
ferring to the four out of the six pramanas mentioned previously 
and to draw a sharp distinction between the position of MMK. 
and that of Dihnaga in respect of the treatment of the ‘other' 
pramanas, viz. according to the former other pramanas are four 
and capable of inclusion in the anutnana; while in the case of 
the latter ‘others' are two and rejected positively. That Dihnaga 
rejected other two pramanas positively, t. c. without making any 
effort to account for them in his own system is a sheer miscon¬ 
ception of the fact. True, Dihnaga dealt with the four pramanas 
of the Naiyayikas, accepting the first two and including the other 
two in one or other of the accepted ones; still it does not follow 
that at the time of Dihnaga only four pramanas were current and 
not six as Prof. Aiyangar, 1 suppose, seems to have assumed. Dih¬ 
naga treated of the four pramanas only and not apparently the last 


upa 


did not probably 


think it necessary to repeat the same arguments raised by the 
Naiyayikas to disprove their value, and not because these two pra¬ 
manas were not in vogue amongst the philosophical disputants of 
the time. The advocates of six pramanas are Mimamsakas, 
particularly Bhattas, and there is no reason to doubt that the 
Mimamsa school of thought had, from the time of its rise down 
to a very recent date, earned tor itself a considerable number of 
able advocates in succession and without any interruption, who 
maintained six pramanas. Prof. Aiyangar himself has pleaded 
for the view that Jaimini, the author of Mimamsa Sutras, accepted 
six pramanas. 

mean what pramanas Dihnaga meant and that pramanas might 
be four or more than that, if Dihnaga meant so. 

As regards the second point I have to make the following 
observations. It is well-known that the Naiyayikas have admitted 
the five-membered syllogism. Some 
are known to have adopted the five-membered type of syllogism; 
e. g. Nagarjuna, Maitreya, Asanga and Sthiramati, etc. But 
Dihnaga and his successors are generally believed to have adopt¬ 
ed the three-membered syllogism. The Mitnamsakas have 
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also adopted the same type. 


The reason why the three- 


membered syllogism was adopted is 


that 


the 


last two 


members, up 


and nnJaviana, can be included in one 


or other of the first three, viz. up 


the first, pi 


in the second, hetu 
:c versa. The three- 


and n ipamana in 
membered syllogism, Iherefore, according to the Mimarhsakas, 

consists of pratijnCi, hetu and luluharana or ml a Havana, upauay a 
and nipamana. When they hold the former alternative, the last 
two members should be taken to be merely an extension of the 
third member, uddliarana and therefore not separate members of 
the syllogism. Exactly the same view is, I think, intended in 
in the passage of MMK,: yuLu^iu oju.'sm Ssuasr <£hrmr®u> pghLi—irm 
p/i/aGst Q#ehr l-& d, which I take to mean the upanaya and 
nipaniana, [since] they are extensions [of iiddliarana^ are con¬ 
nected with it and [therefore] included [in it]. Closely examin¬ 
ing further, we find that Dinnaga has reduced the syllogism to 
two members, major premise, tuldliarana and minor premise, 


The full form of his syllogism 


upanaya , the conclusion, uiga 
paksa being implied in the latte 

may be represented as follows: 

(1) Major premise. Wheresoever there is smoke there is also 

tire, c. g. ill the kitchen where both are present, or in the tank 
( hrada) where there is no smoke, because there is no fire. 

(2) Minor premise and conclusion combined. There is 

here such smoke indicating the presence of fire. 

(Tb. Stcherbatsky, Bud. Log., Vol. II, p. 110, n. 3.) 

The thesis or conclusion, therefore, according to Dinnaga 
and Dharmakirti is not and need not be expressed as a separate 
member of syllogism. (Nyayabindu III, 36-38 with Tika.) Still 
there is nothing incongruous for them, says Dharmottara, to 
define what they hold a sound thesis in order to remove the 
misconception held by the opponent about it. (NB. Tika ad 111, 
40.) This is the reason why we find the three-membered syllo¬ 
gism mentioned in the works like NP. Kumarilabhatta on the 
other hand insists on the necessity of formulating the thesis as a 
separate member of the syllogism (Slokava., Anumana, 54). 
MMK. seems to have favoured the three-membered syllogism like 
Mimarhsakas and this is a point of difference between MMK. and 
NP. a point which we shall have occasion to speak of. Therefore 
Dr. Aiyangar has not well understood the real position of Din- 
naga in making the statement in regard to the second point. 
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As to the validity of the third point, it is not known where 
Dihnaga considers pararthdnumana to be included in svurthdnu- 
md.ua. True, the pardrthdnnmdiia is not a separate pramana; 
still it is not at all considered to be brought under svdrthdnumdna 
as Dr. Aiyangar has contended. And it is obviously incorrect to 
say that MMK. does not discuss pararthdnumana at all. For, 
though it does not divide auumdna into two and say what is 
svdrthunnmCwa and what is pararthdnumana in express terms, 
yet they are no doubt spoken of. The former is implied when 
MMK. speaks of anumana and divides it into three, kdrana, kdrya 
and sdmdnya, and the latter is meant when paksahetiidrstantas 
with various types of fallacies are described. Thus the points 
which are raised by Prof. S. K. Aiyangar to substantiate his con¬ 
tention are unsustainable. 

Since there are close correspondences, verbal and otherwise, 
between NP. and MMK. as remarked above, we are naturally led 
to the conclusion that the logical portions of MMK. were written 
in the post-Dinnaga period and based upon NP. Moreover what 
seems more objectionable to place MMK. in the pre-Dinnaga 
period is that MMK. has, like NP., adopted nine types of fallacy 
of thesis ( paksa) of which the four, according to Chinese autho¬ 
rities, were added by Sankarasvamin, a direct disciple of Dihnaga. 
Nor have we any decisive evidence to discard this Chinese tradi¬ 
tion. That NP. is the work of Sankarasvamin and not of Dihnaga 
is established on reasonable grounds by Prof. Tucci—a conclu¬ 
sion which it is difficult to call in question. As Dihnaga is 
believed to be a younger contemporary of Vasubandhu whose 
date is taken to be proved as 350 A. D., the date of Sahkara- 
svamin and his work NP. may be fixed as 400 A.D. and therefore 
MMK. cannot be pushed back beyond A. D. 450, so far as its 
logical portion is concerned. But this date of MMK. will come 
into direct conflict with the two historical grounds of Prof. S. K. 
Aiyangar above mentioned, relying upon which he seems to 
have dated the poem from 200 A. D. The events contained 
in the poem may be as old as 200 A. D. It is, however, 
doubtful, as Prof. A. B. Dhruva puts it, 1 whether the time 

to which the poem refers was actually the time of the 
author. It may be useful to bear in mind here that the mytho¬ 
logical evidences of the poem too go against such an antiquity 

1. Nyayapravesa, Introduction, p. 15 (?) 


XI—16 
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of it as Prof. Aiyangar has assumed. (See K. V. Ramachandran, 
Age of MAIK., J. O. R. M., Vol. 11, p. 220, IT.) 

Though the author of MMK. has, as 1 believe, taken NP. as a 
source for his logical tlua tics, yet it is not to be understood that 
he composed those logical portions on the strict model of NP. 
and followed it blindly. Rut on the other hand he has presented 
them in his own way that may be intelligible to his readers. There¬ 
fore there are differences of some importance between the two 
texts and these differences may be noted here in order. 

MMK. begins with the consideration of the two pramanas, 
pralyaksa and annmdna, like the Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti; 
while NP. commences with sddhanavdkya , syllogism, i.e. par dr- 
thdnumdna, like the Nyayamukha of Dinnaga. 


The inference, t.c. svdrthdnnmdna , is divided in MMK. into 
three, kdrana, kdrya and sdmdnya, whereas no such discussion 

is found in NP. 

Then follows in MMK. a long discussion regarding the 
five members of the syllogism with illustrations and their validity. 
It is maintained in MMK. that a complete syllogism has only 
three members, and that the last two members, upanaya, 
nigamaua are not separate members but only an extension of the 
third member, uddharana, following, 1 think, the Mimarhsakas 
here. The last line of the discussion should be interpieted in 
a manner already pointed out. This long discussion has no 
parallel in NP. 


The full text of the above discussion is as follows:— 

There 1 are [five members of syllogism] called paksa, hetu, 

drstanta, upanaya and nigamaua. Of these the paksa is: this 

mountain has fire. Hetu: because it has smoke. Drstanta: like 

• • • 

a well-equipped kitchen. Upanaya: mountain also has smoke. 
Nigamaua: because it has smoke, it has fire. Whatever has no 
fire has no smoke, like a tank. This is a vaidharmya drstanta, 
since it expresses the exclusion [of fire and smoke] from an 

appropriate negative example ( vipaksa). In the case of a pure 
kdrya having the nature of a reason, the paksa is: sound is 
non-eternal; paksadharmavacana: because it is the product [of 


1. In translating this and the following extracts of MMK, I 
have consulted Prof. S. K. Aiyangar’s translations hut not adopted 
them for the present purpose. 
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an effort]; sapaksadrstdnla : whatever is a product is non-eternal, 
like a pot; vipaksadrstdnta : whatever is not non-eternal is not a 
product, like ether. A negative concomitance, by itself, becomes 
proof (praimina) when a positive one is not possible; for instance, 
there is no pot in (bis open place; [this is paksa], because the 
paksa (i.e. the pot) is not perceived, this is paksadharmavacana. A 


because the 
navacaita. A 


P 


non-existence is [to be proved]. Were it existent, it would have 
been perceived like myrabolan in [our] hand. This is an appro- 


paksa) 


The reason of this 


type would prove the thing [to be proved]. But what does the 
smoke, karya [ lulu ] prove? One may answer that the smoke 
establishes the fire by means of a positive concomitance, viz. 
there is tire where there is smoke, and also by means of a nega¬ 
tive concomitance, viz. there is no smoke where there is no fire. 


If [we accept that] a positive concomitance [alone] establishes 
[the probandiim ]; e.g. since the smoke, with darkness that is 
proceeding straight from it and going upwards spirally is the 
effect of fire; one seeing something dark and smoky in the sky, 
necessarily establishes fire; then a person once meets an ass and 
heteara as co-existing (a may a) in a place and afterwards when 
he comes across the ass, he should at once infer the heteara. 
This will never be possible. If, however, one argues [merely] 
on the basis of a negative concomitance i.c .—there is no smoke 
where there is no fire; then one, not seeing in the mane of an ass 
the tail of dog, also does not see the tail of fox and thereby he 
is to infer the tail of the dog [by seeing] the tail of fox in 
another place;—an inference which is absurd. This argument is 
also not possible. Upanaya and nigatnana, [since they] are 
extensions [of uddharana], are connected with it and [therefore] 

they are included [in it] (11. 57—110). 

The definition of thesis (paksa) in MMK. does not agree with 
that of NP. It runs in MMK. thus:—It is a valid proposition 
which comprises a dhannin well-known [to both parties] and a 
well-known sadhyadharma , endowed with the concomitance of 
negation {Qa>(n?u> Qai&umLif&sr) and which rests upon a law [of 
concomitance] that could exhibit [invariably the existence of] the 
probandiim , sadhyadharma in itself, [i.e. dharmin ]; e.g. to prove 
one of the two alternatives, viz. sound is non-eternal or it is 
eternal, is the same, [i.e. a valid proposition]. Here sound is 
dharmin. Eternal or non-eternal is sadhyadharma (11. 113-121). 
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NP. W 






c4dl c HcT: 

Note. 


paksa 


the sense of a proposition or a thesis and not in the sense of a 
dhartnin combined with a dkarma as defined in Dinnaga’s works 

and NP. 


MMK. describes hetu, 


vipaksa 
ipaksa. 


a manner 


The two kinds of example, positive and negative, are explain¬ 
ed in MMK. thus:—The faultless example is of two types, 
sddharrnya and vaidharviya. What is sddharviy a is to mention 
in the form of a positive concomitance, a non-eternal pot, etc. 
The vaidharviya example is [to say] that there is no probans 
where the probaudum is not (11. 136-141). 

MMK. has nothing corresponding to the following passages 

of NP. 

(\) qsT yt: ew I (R) 3SWT 

cKfcT^ i (\) arfforawww ^ l 

3ffid^i?T 5 Vnf'T HcraSTOWra: I 

Note. Of these three passages, the third indicates that the 
author of NP. was undoubtedly a Sautrantika, because it is 
Sautrantikas who maintain the three asamskrtadharmas , dkasa 
and two nirodhas to be mere negations of something else and 
not separate entities as Vaibhasikas hold. 1 herefore according to 
Sautrantikas there is no such thing as could be called akrtaka 
and nitya. Since that important passage of NP. has no counter¬ 
part in MMK. the author of the latter appears to have not shared 
the opinion held by NP. in regard to nitya and akrtaka. 

NP. has a small paragraph (p. 2 11. 7-12):— 

<^rr ^tft .i 

which MMK. seems to have summarised in one lineThese 
[items, paksa, hetu and dr st ant a] as above described are associ¬ 
ated with a good syllogism (1. 142). 

With regard to the description of the nine varieties of paksd- 
bhdsa MMK. and NP. agree with each other except for some 
deferences in the following points. 
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MMK. The erroneous proposition, erroneous reason and 
erroneous example arc called respectively paksdbhusa, hctva- 
bhdsa and drstdntdbhasa (11. 143-146). 

np. SNirgfagisfa qaroe: l 

MMK. Lokavinidillia is what is reverse of the opinion of the 
people at large; e.g. madi ( =sasi ) is not moon (ua candrah) 

[11. 162-3]. 

Note. It is to be pointed out here that according to MMK. 
lokaviruddha is the equivalent of sarvalokaprasiddhavirodha 
of Kumarila and of prasiddhavirodha of Dinnaga, who gives 

the same example. 3T?f[ I (See Nyayamukha, p. 7.) 

NP. seems to have understood the term lokavirodha in 
the sense of sarvagamavirodlta, just like Bhamaha who explains 
it clearly to that effect and gives a similar example:— 

I w ufofcr«j: etc. 

MMK. Agamavirodha —To speak of what is non-eternal as 
eternal is contrary to the scripture on the part of the Vaisesikas 
who advocate the non-eternity [of all things] (11. 164-6). 

np. R-^f: ^ i 

MMK. AprasiddhasambandJia is to prove a fact recognised 
by one’s own opponent; e.g. [suppose] one seeks to prove to 
a Buddhist that sound is non-eternal; and as the latter holds 
the same opinion, it is unnecessary [for the former] to prove it 
again (11. 186-190). 

NP. aftreesN'r W sqqoi: I 

Note. The reading in MMK. is aprasiddha instead of 
prasuldha of NP. Prasiddha is explained in the Vrtti:_ 

Aprasiddha is interpreted in MMK. ‘ cdirikku isainda \ i.e. ‘recog¬ 
nised by one’s own opponent’. So prasiddha of NP. and 
aprasiddha of MMK. appear to mean the same thing. To read 
in MMK. prasiddha for aprasiddha is said to be open to the 
objection that the metre would be affected. How could apradd- 
dha mean prasiddha ? Abhdva does not at all mean bhdva. It 
seems to me that aprasiddha of M M K. is not a pure Sanskrit 
word but a Tamilo-Sanskrit one i.e. ‘a’ a Tamil particle meaning 
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•avail’~cdiri~ opponent, 


P 


isaiiida— recognised. 


Such a Tamilo-Sanskrit compound word is not rare in the 
Tamil literature. A similar instance may be cited here, viz. the 


P 


which is found in MMK. itself and explained ‘son 
w’ But whv the author should introduce such a 


(fulra) of a cow’, 
compound word here is dithcult to explain satisfactorily. It seems 

to me, however, that the author did so in harmony with the 

names of the three preceding fallacies of paksci , which begin 

‘asiil(Uni' and for the sake of pun in words. Mr. Tiru 


P 




ap 


P 


The suggestion, though ingenious, will come 


into conflict with the explanation of the text ‘edirikku isaiiida’. 

Then MMK. speaks of 14 varieties of the fallacy of reason at 
length and agrees generally with NP. Yet some points of differ¬ 
ence may be cited here also. 

MMK. anyata asiddlia is to deny (anrdyclidal) a reason put 
forward by one’s opponent; c.g. sound is non-eternal, because 
product of effort (Seyal nral). If one argues like this, it will not 
be an established fact {asiddlia) for a Sar'ikhya who holds that 
sound is eternal hut stands unmanifested, and denies its being 

a product of effort (11. 198-202). 


NP. 



5T?q^cT?;ifte 

Note. It is to he observed that MMK. reads anyata asiddha 
for any at ar asiddlia of NP—a reading which ought to be correct¬ 
ed in accordance with NP. and that MMK. is clearer than 
NP. in the explanation of the point. 

MMK. Siddhdsiddlia is to establish [the probandnni] through 
a doubtful reason; e.g. it is the case when one, seeing something 
[in the sky] which cannot he determined whether vapour or mist, 
assumes it to be a real smoke and ventures to prove the fire 
through that assumption of the smoke (11. 203-206). 

Note. MMK. has siddhdsiddlia for sandigdhdsiddha of NP., 
but both the terms mean the same thing. 

Similarly the 5th fallacy of the inconclusive reason in MMK. 
bears the name ubhayaikadcsavrtti for ubluiyapaksaikadesavrtti 

in NP. 
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broba 


MMK. Viruddha [a\ vyabhicurin is a reason that can never 
tion rightly as probans and always admits of a contradictory 
is; e.g. sound is non-eternal [because] it is produced 


(P 


In this case the pot and others 


( ghatudi) [serve] 


'paksa [example] to [a paksa 


character otj a product ot an effort. That being so, one argues 
against [it] that the sound is eternal, because it is heard [by usj 
like sabdatva. By virtue ot these two contradictory reasons, the 
obaudum becomes doubtiul and undetermined ( uaikdnta) 


probanduvi 
(it. 207-274.) 


A7 J . q*TI 3f|^cq: ^ | 

foqj ^|qorjr4I^ fid | 3Hqf: £I4<R- 

di^i5dT.n%T.: i 


Note. It is interesting to compare MMK.’s interpretation 
ot the term ‘viruddha [uj vyabhicurin’ with the one adopted by 
Nyayabindutika. and MB. Vrtti. NBT. explains it thus:— 

[B 1WJ q^ cT^i B R$SI- 

aisqiH^Kt ^ R^isqftdkf (p. 80 ). 

Without accepting the second alternative, NPV. gives the 
following explanation:— 

f> rs 

I AiMK. appears to agree with the second interpre- 
tat ion ot NJJi'. 


MMK. Dhaniuwisesariparltasudliana is a reason set forth 
[by the opponent] to prove a certain Sadhya, but it is vitiated by 
proving too much ( kedu);c.g . the organs like the eye and others, it 
examined, are found to be pardrtha, lor the use ol others, because 
they are constituted by different parts like the bed and seat. If one 
argues like this, the reason ‘being constituted by different parts’ 
here employed, will prove the organs like the eye and others to be 
pardrtha like the bed and seat. But the same reason places the 
diman on a par with the body the possessor of the bed and seat, 
and could prove also that the dtman, like the body, possesses 
constituent parts. What is sought to be established is that the 
organs like the eye, etc. are intended to be used by the dUnan, 
which in the opinion of the opponents, has no parts. (11. 288-302). 
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NP. *?«n OTffsJfJTOl: Sf{RRT3 

m\ wRisrofa qwic*R: hpum I SHqqisqfH^wa; I 

Note. Here we see that MMK. is more easily intelligible and 
clearer in its explanation of the point than NP. and that this 
fallacy of reason is called istavighdtakrt by Dinnaga. (See Nyaya- 

mukha, p. 36, n. 65.) 

MMK. Dharmisvarupaviparitasadhana is a reason which 
leads to the dharmin (paksa ) itself being shown to be different 
in its nature from what it is maintained to be; e.g. being (bhdva — 
saitd) is neither dravya, nor karma, nor guna, because of the 
difference in respect of the distinctive feature ( unniai=--laksana) of 
a dravya or a guna or a karma like a particular generality 
(sumtittyavisesavat). If one argues like that, the hctu relied 
upon cannot prove the sddhya —a generality common to dravya, 
fUina and karma, because there is no drstdnta other than 

O I (mlJL I I M 

the particular generality ( sdmunyavisesa ). Thus, the probans 
reduces the dliarmin, being (bhdva) to non-being 1 (abhdva) 

(11. 303-318). 

np. w^qfqqtfcTSi^i i h h h 3 °Tt hr: 
q^sqqeqi^ gorctfg R HFngr I arq fl C3: 

*w\ Hiqm eiqqR i crqi HiqwiqiqRqiq granm I 

Note. In this section MMK. and NP. agree in substance, 
though the details are specifically given only in NP. 

MMK. Dharmivisesaviparitasddhana, a reason which proves 
to be non-existent a particular feature of the dharmin, c.g. the 
reason above adduced, in so far as it proves just the opposite of 
what is sought to be proved:— i.e. it proves the opposite of causing 
the idea of being, viz. causing the idea of non-being (11. 319-324). 

np. *rt wr %a#r*R 

qfttJTt qf $m: Hc5T?qqfiT5f qjq aiiRCRHecaRqffiqqfa fliqqfo | 

sh^^Wh^^ i 

1 . I owe to my revered aedrya MM. Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastrigal Avl. the correct interpretation of this difficult 

passage. 
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SOME LAWS OF DRAVIDIAN ETYMOLOGY 


BY 

Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar, o.m.i. 

Elsewhere I dealt with some aspects of the primary words 
or roots of what are known as Dravidian languages, chiefly in 
regard to Tamil, as their best representative 1 . These are the 
simplest elements of speech expressing the most elementary 
notions the mind can conceive. And what are these notions ? 
They consist in the perception of Form, that is to say, in distin¬ 
guishing mentally the dimensions of a material thing in itself, or 
its being near to, far from, beneath or above other things. 
Elementary words correspond to this distinction which may be 
called that of Spatial Relation. Once we grant that all know¬ 
ledge begins by distinguishing things, it follows that this distin¬ 
guishing of objects one from another, or according to their 
qualities in themselves, resolves itself into the act of noting 
whether a thing is far or near, above or beneath another thing; 
or, again, whether a thing is long or short, straight or crooked, 
high or low, hard or soft etc. etc. This is Spatial Relation. 

Spiritual and metaphysical distinctions themselves follow the 
analogy of material and sensible things. Now, early man could 
have easily signified to his fellows the distinction of one object 
from another or its relative dimensions by gesticulations, just as 
we see people doing in a pantomime. We know that gesticulations 
are demonstrative or pointing-out signs made by various move¬ 
ments of the limbs, the face &c. But, by his superior intelligence, 
man was able to devise a more perfect medium for pointing out 
the distinctions in things, than his limbs would have furnished 
him with. This was articulate voice. He adapted his voice to 
the marking off of the different aspects of things, and this resulted 
in the use of the four deictics or demonstrative vowels a, u, i 
and c, for representing Proximity, Remoteness, Depth and 
Height and other correlated ideas, respectively. The deictics, 

1. The Anthropos, Vol. XXX, pp. 135 & seq. 


XI—-17 
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however, were too vague by themselves; and, therefore, other 
sounds, more emphatic because of their various degrees of 
obstruction in the organs of speech, were dexterously harnessed. 
These were the consonants which served to render those vague 
vowel sounds more delinite, thus forming the first words of 
language. This, in brief, is the theory of Dravidian primary 

roots. 


It will be useful to give here at once a tentative list of all 
the Dravidian primary roots. Their actual number may not be 
many more. 


1. a=idea of Proximity 
akk, to get near, to contract 

ad, to be near 
an, to be close together 
at, to approach, to belong to 
ap, to adhere 

am, to press down, to immerse 
ay, to be in the neighbourhood 
ar, to approach, to flow down 
al, to knit together 
av , to get near, reach for 
al, to press, to burn 
al, to be close 
ar, to fasten, to diminish 

an, to touch, to approach 

2. t<=idea of Remoteness or 

being Hidden from 
view 

uk, to start away, exert 

ud, to get inside 

mm, to draw in, eat 

ut, to give a push, to be at a 

distance 

up, to expand, rise high 

mw, to emit, to discharge 
uy, to escape, to drive away 
ur , increase, to shout out 

[Vpl, XI, Part ii.J 


ul, to turn round, to be spent 
uv, to expand, to soar high 
ul, to turn inwards, to plunge in 
ul, to get inside, to be within, to 
exist, to be hidden 
ur, to fit into a hole, to be per¬ 
manent 

tin, to propel, enter into oneself 

3. i— idea of being Beneath 

ik, to go down 

id, to lay down, to place 

in, to bring down, fall in with 

im, to diminish 

iy, to go down, to move 

ir, to lower, to be, to flow down 

il, to slip away, not to be 

il, to go down, to pull down, 

to insert 

il, to abate 

ir, to drop down, lay aside, 

descend 

iy, to be brought low 

4. £=idea of being Above 
ek, to go up, throw up 

ed, to raise, take up 
en, to pick out, count 
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et , to rise up 

ey, to raise up, to shoot 

er , to send up as dames 


el, toarise 

er, to throw up 

cn, to raise the voice, speak 


It will be seen that the four ideas of Proximity, Remoteness, 
being Beneath and being Above form the respective themes of 
the four groups. These ideas, vaguely indicated by the deictics 
a , it, i and e, are made distinct and differentiated by the forma- 
tives attached to them. 


Once in possession of the elementary words giving names to 
a number of the most ordinary objects and actions, it was in the 
nature of human ways not to trouble about creating entirely new 
words as occasions arose for naming other analogous things, but 
to modify the already existing forms so as to meet the new needs. 
This was, doubtless, a slow process following the physiological 
trend of the people among whom it took place—hence the regu¬ 
larity to be observed in the evolution of derivatives from primi¬ 
tive forms. The principles deduced from such uniform evolution 

within the Dravidian family of language may be called the Laws 
of Dravidian etymology. A study of these Laws will put us in 
possession of the necessary clues to the disentangling and laying 
bare of the primitive forms, that is to say, the roots of almost the 
entire vocabulary of Tamil and its sister dialects. This study 
will also throw abundant light on the true etymology of the Indo- 
European languages which will be shown in a subsequent paper 
to be radically related to an ancient phase of the Dravidian 

speech. 

I shall now proceed to enumerate and explain the principal 
Laws of Dravidian etymology. 


Law I: — Scnse-dijjerentiatmg Enunciatives or 

Verbal Determuiattves. 

Enunciatives are vowels suffixed to consonants for the faci¬ 
lity of pronunciation. The Dravidian is quite fond of them. 
“The chief peculiarity of primitive Dravidian syllabation" says 
Caldwell, “is its extreme simplicity and dislike of compound or 
concurrent consonants; and this peculiarity characterises Tamil, 
the most early cultivated member of the family, in a more mark- 
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ed degree than any other Dravidian language. In Telugu, Cana- 
rese and Malayalam the great majority of Dravidian words, t.e., 
words which have not been derived from Sanskrit or altered 
through Sanskrit influences, and in Tamil all words without 
exception, including even Sanskrit derivatives, are divided into 
syllables on the following plan. Double or treble consonants at 
the beginning of syllables, like ‘ st r ’ in ‘strength’ are altogether 
inadmissible. At the beginning not only of the first syllable of 
every word, but also of every succeeding syllable, only one con¬ 
sonant is allowed. If, in the middle of a word of several syllables, 
one syllable ends with a consonant and the succeeding one com¬ 
mences with another consonant, the concurrent consonants must 
be euphonically assimilated or else a vowel must be inserted 


between them. At the conclusion of a word, double and treble 
consonants, like ‘gtlT in ‘strength’, are just as inadmissible as at 
the beginning; and every word must terminate in Telugu and 
Canarese in a vowel; in Tamil either in a vowel or in a single 


semi-vowel, as ‘1’, or *r’, or 


in 


single nasal as ‘n’ or ‘m’. 


Malayalam resembles Tamil in this, but evinces a more decided 
preference for vowel terminations”. 1 

The insertion of a vowel between the combination of con¬ 
sonants difficult to pronounce is a phenomenon to be found in 
the ancient forms of other languages too. Thus, the Greek 
hebdomos stands for hebdmos, ‘a week'. In some hvmns of the 
Rgveda vve find Indnra for Indra, tarasata for tarsata, etc. It 
is this tendency which is exemplified in the modern Chinese Ki- 
li-sse-tu for our Christ ! That something similar to the syllaba- 
tion we have in Dravidian was the rule with many original word- 
forms seems to be a fact capable of being established by a consi¬ 
derable array of examples. At a later stage, intervening vowels 
began to be suppressed probably in the hurry of finishing off 
words till a strong consonantal harshness was attained as in 
Sanskrit, German &c. Again, in accordance with the physio¬ 
logical peculiarities of different races, consonants brought to¬ 
gether at one time were once more separated by even a different 
intervening vowel. Thus from the original secondary root mar, 
‘to disappear’, Sanskrit produced a form mr which becomes mrti 
as well as marana. The same word is found in Latin as mors, 


1. Comp. Gr. of Drav. lang., pp. 182-4. 
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‘death'. This fact should be constantly borne in mind when 
examining the pro-ethnic relation between the Dravidian and 
Indo-European families of languages. 


But this is a digression. We have spoken of enunciatives 
in general as vowels originally used for the facility of pronuncia¬ 
tion. They may be called euphonic enunciatives. But there is 
a special class of enunciatives suffixed to verbal roots. These 
play an important part in differentiating the meaning of words. 
Dravidian primary words are essentially monosyllabic and are 
composed, as already pointed out, of a deictic indicating spatial 
relation in a vague way, and a consonant or formative fixing the 
sense in particular. Now, formatives which are hard to pro¬ 
nounce without the aid of a vowel have various enunciatives 
suffixed to them, with the result that different shades of the 
original sense are brought out. To these we may give the name 
of Sense-differentiating enunciatives or, better, Verbal Determin¬ 
atives; for they are always found with verbs. Thus, the primary 
root il, composed of the deictic i, ‘beneath', and the formative /, 
gives il-u t ‘to drag down’ by suffixing the verbal determinative u. 
The same root with the determinative i as il-i yields the sense of 
‘going down'. So, with the determinative a we have il-a, ‘to let 
slip or lose'. With ai, there is again the verb il-ai , ‘to inset, 
plait'. All these forms preserve the root il intact, whilst, by 
a change of the suffixed determinative, they present slightly differ¬ 
ent ideas, but always cognate with the original one. 

It is not in one or two isolated cases that we have this sense- 
differentiation in early verbal forms by the change of determina¬ 
tives. Almost every root which needs a final enunciative under¬ 
goes this change of suffix, in order to yield slightly different 
senses. To give two more examples taken at random:— 


Root 

Verbal 

determinative 

Resultant form 

ul , to get into, turn 

H 

—-»/-«, to turn round, dig 

inwards 


up 


9 

l 

— ttl-i , to wander about 


a 

— ul-a, to experience sor- 

row 


ai 

= ul-ai , to wander about 

ad, to get near 

u 

=ad-u , to approach, join 
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t 


a 


at 


ad-i, to bring into con¬ 
tact, strike 

ad-ar, to be close to¬ 
gether 

ad-ai, to close up, reach, 


press 


s round 


Ad-ar, in the latter example, has a second formative r added 
to the verbal determinative. This will be explained under the 
third Law. It may be permitted here to observe that the final 
enunciatives of verbal roots seem to have become determinatives 
through their very deictic character. The deictics u, i, a and at 
probably a modification of c , shewing Remoteness, being Beneath, 
being Near and being Above respectively, came to denote also 
motion Away or Within (i.e. hidden from view), motion Down¬ 
wards, motion Near at hand and motion Upwards. The differ¬ 
entiation of verbal senses seems to have been in accordance with 
this scheme, originally, at any rate, although it is now difficult to 
see it clearly in every case. Thus, ad-u , with the deictic of 
motion Away, seems to denote going forward to reach an object; 
ad-i with that of motion Downwards, possibly refers to bring¬ 
ing down an object to meet another; ad-ar, with the deictic of 
motion Near at hand, seems to signify pressing near an object, 
while ad-ai indicates the idea of closing up. 

Verbal determinatives are also employed in forming verbs 
out of nouns. Thus len-i ‘to be sweet’ is from ten , ‘honey . 
Muru-val-i ‘to smile' from murn-val ‘a smile’. 

Cases of a similar sort of sense-differentiation, through 
change of the final enunciative, can also be detected in the Aryan 
family of languages. In Sanskrit, for instance, the root md, to 
measure, is turned into mi, which signifies ‘to diminish in 
quantity’, and me, ‘to barter’, ‘exchange’. So dhd, ‘to fix the 


mind upon 


which becomes dhi, ‘to think’ and dhyai, ‘to 


imagine', ‘contemplate’. The working of this Law is not always 


i 

easi 


many cases, even the radical vowels of roots have dropped out in 
the mouths of peoples with a characteristic tendency to expedite 

pronunciation. 


Law II: 


>/ 


This is a very important Law in Dravidian word-building. 
It was seen that Dravidian roots consist of a deictic showing 
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spatial relation in a vague way, and a formative fixing the sense 
of the root more definitively. By a change of this original form¬ 
ative into other interchangeable consonants, the sense of a primary 
word is differentiated, and a cognate secondary word is produced. 
This we term the Law of Variation of the Formative. A detailed 
account of these permutations is reserved for a separate paper on 
Dravidian Phonology. Now, to give an example of the Law of 
Variation of the Formative, we may make use of a word already 
cited. //-«, ‘to drag down’, becomes Id-u by the change of l into 
d and means ‘to set down’; the same becomes ir-u, by introduc¬ 
ing the new formative r and means ‘to sit down'; so again ir-u , 
by the change of r into r } means ‘to set before', to pay. In the 
same manner, uUu, ‘to turn round’, becomes ul-ai, ‘to turn in¬ 
wards, whirl'; ttr-a, ‘to insert, tear up', ud-u, ‘to surround' etc. 

This Law is not without application to the Indo-European 
languages, as pointed out long ago by Max Muller. “In the 
secondary roots,” he says, “we can frequently observe that one 
of the consonants in the Aryan languages, generally the final, 
is liable to modification. The root retains its general meaning, 
which is slightly modified and determined by the changes of 
final consonants. Thus, besides tud (tudati), we have in Sanskrit 
tup (topati, tupati, and tumpati) meaning to strike; Greek typ-to. 
We meet likewise with tubh (tubhnati, tubhyati, tobhate), to 
strike; and, according to Sanskrit grammarians, with tuph 
(tophati, tuphati, tumphati). Then there is a root tuj (tunjati, 
tojati) to strike, to excite; another root, tur (tutorti) to which the 
same meaning is ascribed; another, tur (turyate) to hurt. Then 
there is the further derivative turv (turvati) to strike, to conquer; 
there is tuh (tohati) to pain, to vex; and there is tus (tosale) to 
which Sanskrit grammarians attribute the sense of striking”. 
(Science of Language I, 304-5 Ed. of 1890). 

Reverting to the subject of Variation of the Formative, it 
may be well to point out that words formed in accordance with 
this Law are further differentiated by the operation of the pre¬ 
vious Law i.e., that of Sense-differentiating Enunciatives, or 
Verbal Determinative. Thus:— 

id-u becomes itf-i, to crush 

i4-a } to be broken 
id-ai, to submit, fall back 

and so with the rest. 
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Law III: Second Formatives. 


Words are still further differentiated by an additional form¬ 
ative with or without an euphonic nasal. These new derivatives 
are trisyllabic, through their combination with changeable enun- 
ciatives, as the previous ones are dissyllabic. This further 
development may be illustrated by some of the words already 
cited. We have seen that the word il-u means 'to drag down'. 
This becomes iln-ku by the addition of the second formative k 
plus the enunciative », and means ‘to lag behind'. So id-u, ‘to 
put down’, becomes idu-hhu, ‘to fall in, contract'. Here the new 
formative is accompanied by the euphonic nasal h. It is to be 
noted that all the new senses of the above trisyllabic derivatives 
are specializations of the secondary ideas of ‘going down’ and 
‘setting down’ which, in their turn, are specializations of the 
primitive idea of being Beneath, indicated by the deictic i. 


A few derivatives which are composed of a deictic and a 
formative alone (without an enunciative) as their first member, 
and the new formative as second member, and which are, there¬ 
fore, dissyllabic in construction, also belong to this class: e. g., 
ud-ku, ‘to fall inside, draw in, be afraid’. This is from the root 
til, ‘to get inside’, and properly represents a contraction of ulu-ku 
which became ul-ku by syncope and then, by a well known 
grammatical rule, ud-ku. Many Aryan verbal roots, some dis¬ 
syllabic and others monosyllabic, are to be explained in the 
same way. Let us, for instance, take the “artificial” root bherg 
or bhleg (or berk or blek) given by Skeat as the type of words such 
as Skt. bliraj ‘to shine’, Gk. phleg-ciu, ‘to burn’, Lat. fulgere, ‘to 
shine’, Jlagr-arc, ‘to burn’, Goth, bairh-ts, ‘bright’etc. Of course 
no Aryan language has a word like bheg. This is but a hypothe¬ 
tical “root”. But compare the Dravidian vilakkam , ‘shining’, 
with its associated forms velicc-am, ‘light’, vell-ai, ‘white’, vila- 
hku, ‘to shine’, pira-hku, ‘to glisten’, ul-uhku ‘to boil' &c. Here 
we have a cluster of words which contain the actual root of the 
Indo-European forms above mentioned. The Dravidian vilakk - 
am &c. are from the secondary root vel ‘to be brilliant’ which 
becomes vila by Law VI, to be explained in its place. Vila-hku, 
vilakk-ani and velicc-am (for velikk-am) are words made up 
with the second formative k. The Indo-European bhraj &c. are 
but parallel forms of our Dravidian derivatives. 
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An explanation of the newly added formative ku or nku may 
be attempted liere. The formative particle ku of Tamil is iden¬ 
tical with the Telugu at, and vit is optionally used in the latter 
speech for at. It appears from this that ku or cit was once re¬ 
presented by vu and that v itself was introduced for the preven¬ 
tion of hiatus between the final vowel of a word and the u which 
came to be added for differentiating that word into a new one. 
On the other hand, we have, besides ku, also other second lorm- 
atives of this class. They are at or ncu, du or ndu, tu or niu, 
pit or mpu, mu, lu, ru (often shortened intor), and vu. It appears 
that aside from the natuial permutation of k into c, and the 
latter into 1 , d on the one hand, and the change of v into m and 
p, as seen in other instances, on the other hand, the change of k 
(original 7') into the other consonants mentioned is, in some 
cases, for the still further differentiation of word-forms. Thus 
ira-nku, ‘to go down’ becomes ira-ncu, ‘to bow down, worship', 
by modifying nku into ncu. So again iuru-vu ‘to turn round’, 
becomes tiru-ku , ‘to twist’; tiru-mu, tir-umpu, ‘to turn back'; 
tiru-ntu, ‘to come round, to improve’. 

Thus far we have considered it as the chief element in the 
second formatives brought into requisition for the building up of 
new verbs. This u should be distinguished from that which 
functions as a suffix in certain nouns, and which will be discuss¬ 
ed in another place. The u, which is the chief component in 
second formatives already noticed, is rather a “verbal determina¬ 
tive” implying the idea of exerting force, an idea probably con¬ 
nected, (as already remarked under Law I) with the deictic u, 
i.c. being Remote. Compare with this the Gothic and Teutonic 
verbal suffixes o, ja, and ai, c.g. Goth, fisk-o-n, old Eng. fisc-ia-n, 
to fish, from Goth. Jisk-s. fish. These suffixes o, ja and ai are 
supposed to be derived from i to go. 1 This i would represent 
the Tamil verbal determinative i. But it may also be a weakened 
form of an original u. 


Law IV: Reduplication and Nasalisation. 

A basic principle in word-building is that new words are 
made from more primitive ones by introducing greater stress. 
This is done in the various ways already described and those to 
follow. Words, with a verbal meaning and having a neuter 

1. Morris: Historical Outlines of English Accidence, p. 120. 
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sense, are made causative by stressing the first or second form¬ 
ative as the case may be, that is, by doubling it. It will be 
noticed that the idea of causation or activity implies the putting 
forth of energy. This is the office of reduplication. Thus a-kn 
is ‘to become’, while dk-ku means ‘to make’; iia-ku, ‘to become 
loose’, ilak-ku, ‘to loosen'. On the other hand, the causative 
verbs thus formed are given a neuter form by nasalising the first 
of the double consonants. Thus ad-u, ‘to put near’, becomes 
and-u, ‘to go near’ irak-ku , ‘to lower, put down’, is turned into 
iraii-ku , ‘to get down’. 

Reduplication also serves the purpose of forming derivative 
nouns irom verbal themes. Thus, from d-ku , ‘to become’, we 
have dkk-am ‘becoming’. Elji-tu, ‘to paint, write', yields elutt-u, 


‘painting, writing’. 


pak 


the noun pank-ti ‘a 

Again, reduplication 


and nasalisation have also been used for replacing an original 
accentuation in a certain class of words. Thus, the word already 

cited, ad-u, with accent on the first syllable, ‘to go near’, 

and a-du, with accent on the second syllable ‘ to put near’. 
Now, to obviate the use of these accents, the first has become 
and-u by nasalisation, and the second add-u (or also adu-kku) 
by reduplication. In some cases the change of accentuation 
brings on a change of meaning other than that of causality. 

I I ^ 

Thus par-i (partial) is ‘to break off’; but par-i (parittal) means 

‘to bear’. So er-i (crital ) is ‘to throw’, while tr-i (erital ) is ‘to 

shoot forth rays’. There are a few scores of words which show 
original accentuation in Tamil. 1 

In old Dravidian the same device of reduplication was used 
for indicating past tense in some verbs. Thus: pukk-dn ‘he went', 
from puk-u, ‘to go’; padd-an ‘he suffered’, from padu, ‘to suffer’. 
As Caldwell lemaiks, the same principle is seen in the formation 
of past tense in Indo-European verbs, although, in them, it is the 
deictic element of the root which is doubled, as pa-pdtha ‘he 

learnt, fiom path-ati , ‘he learns ; while in Dravidian the forma¬ 
tive element undergoes the reduplication. 

Under this Law we may also include the softening or pala¬ 
talization oi k into c, with or without an intervening nasal. Thus: 

1. See Tolkappiyam I, 76, 141, 142. 
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uk, ‘to start away’, becomes uc, ‘to pitch at a mark’; akk ‘to con¬ 
tract' becomes anc , ‘to step back, to fear , in Sanskrit, ‘to bend . 

Caldwell has noted a parallel to the instance of nasalisation 
in the Indo-European languages as follows: “In the seventh 
class of Sanskrit verbal roots a nasal is inserted in the special 
tenses, so as to coalesce with a final dental; c.g., uiil, ‘to ie\de 
becomes uiudati, ‘lie reviles. Compaic also the root uda, 
‘water’, with its derivative root mid, ‘to be wet’. A similar nasa¬ 
lisation is found both in Latin and Greek. In Latin we find the 
unaltered root in the preterite, and a nasalised form in the pre¬ 
sent; e.g., compare scidi with sciudo, atlnti with annbo, ietigi 


fregi with / 


Compare also the Latin centum 


with the Greek hecaton. In Greek, compare the roots math and 
lab with the nasalised forms of those roots found in the present 
tense; e.g., manth-ano, ‘to learn’, and lamb-mid ‘to take’. The 
principle of euphonic nasalisation contained in these Sanskrit, 
Greek and Latin examples, though not perfectly identical with 
the Dravidian usage, corresponds to it in a remarkable degree. 

The difference consists in this, that in the Indo-European langu- 

nasal appears to be purely euphonic, 

whereas in Tamil it generally contributes to grammatical expres¬ 


ages 


the insertion of a 


sion’’ J 


Laic V: Initial Intensive Consonants. 


We 


an element, without which, a deictic alone would, in the early 
stage of language, be a very vague thing. Again, the use of 
consonants is seen in the doubling of a formative, in order to 
make a new word with a sense analogous to its original one. 
Further, another consonant of the same class may take the place 
of the old formative, and thus form a new word (Law II). Or 
again, a new formative may be added, in order to build up 


another word (Law III.) Reduplication is another factor in the 

formation of new words (Law IV). 

We now come to a further use of the consonants. Having 

exhausted, as necessity arose, all the devices for making more and 
more new words with the aid of formatives as finals, the makers 
of our language seem to have turned to another way of laying 
consonants under contribution. This was by prefixing them to 
roots. When the vowel at the beginning of a word was strength¬ 
ened by the addition of an initial conso nant, a great stress wa s 


1 . Comp. Gr. of Drav. Languages, pp. 172-3. 
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introduced, and this helped to differentiate the original sense of 
that word. (The role intensive consonants play in connexion 
with suffixes will be seen under Law VIII.) We shall once more 
take the word ul as an illustration. Ul-u (another form of the 
word ttll-u, ‘to get inside’) which means ‘to dig’, do plough’, 
becomes pul, pnH-u or pol, poll-u, pu[, do make a whole’, do 
burst open’. Again, another derivative of ul in the form of ul-al 
do be turning inwards’ i.e. do go round', becomes kul-al , cul-al, 
etc. w’itli the differentiated sense of 'curling', ‘whirling’ and so 
forth. 

It will be interesting to give here an example to illustrate all 

the five Laws we have so far studied, i.e. to present a word which 

goes through the changes indicated by these Laws, and, in so 

doing, gives birth to other words with analogous senses. The 

word I have chosen as example is one derived from the already 

well-known root ul, inside. This root is modified into ul-a ‘to 

get inside’, 'to be caught in’, ‘to be in trouble’, and undergoes 

the following further changes in accordance with the above five 
Laws:— 

By the Law of Verbal Determinatives: 

ul-a, to get inside, to be in trouble 

ul-u, ,, to dig, to plough 

u[-ai, ul-ai „ to wander, to take trouble. 

The basic idea in all the three derivatives is the same, i.e. 
‘getting inside'; but their secondary meaning differs slightly in 
accordance with the changing enunciatives a, u, and ai. This 
illustrates the first Law. 

By the Law of Variation of the Formative:— 

ul-a 

ul-ai, to turn inwards, to whirl 
ur-a, to insert, to tear up 
ud-u, to turn inwards, to surround 
un-ar, to take in, to understand. 

All the above are modifications of the same word ul-a by 
the change of the formative into /, r, d, and n respectively. 

By the Law of Second Formatives:— 

ul-a becomes ula-ru, to turn inwards, to roam about 
ul-u „ ul-kup to draw in, to fall into decay 

un-ar „ una-nku, to draw in, to contract. 
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By the Law of Reduplication:— 

ida-rti becomes ula-rru, to make to turn inwards, to 

cause to go round 
ul-ku ,, ulu-kku, to draw in, to sprain 

un-ar ,, wnar-ttn, to put inside, to instruct. 

We have thus far seen how the word ul-a has yielded 
various new forms by the operation of the first four Laws. Now, 
by the fifth Law, the same word in its form of ul-ai , ‘to turn in¬ 
wards’, yields other words, when various consonants are prefixed 
to it. Thus:— 

By the Law of Initial Intensive Consonants:— 

k + ul-ai =^=kul-ai, to turn in, to bend 
c-\-ula r^cul-al, to turn inwards, to go round 
t +ul-ai = tul-ai , to bore a hole 
n + ul-ai —nul-utilu , nul-ai, to get into a hole 
p + ul-u —pul, poll-tt, pol, to burst open 
m-\-ul-u =mul-uku, tnul-ku, to get under water. 

I omit here words to which v is prefixed. This semi-vowel 
often functions as consonant, and, in most cases, these words 
have got the v sound at the beginning, merely as an alternative 
for an original u and not as an intensive. Of this, however, 
later. To return to the Law of Initial Intensives, this has played 
an important part in the building up of the great mass of deriva¬ 
tives. Many words once formed in accordance with this Law, 
are again multiplied by the operation of the first four Laws, so 
that the process looks very much like geometrical progression. 
Thus, to take only the first of the above examples, the word kul- 
ai, we have the following series of new words derived from it, 
under the four Laws, in due order. Note that only some of its 
verbal derivatives are here mentioned. 

1. Kul-ai, to bend, becomes by Law I: 

hul-i, to be hollowed out 

Other forms will be found under No. 3 below 

2. The same kuhai becomes, by Law II: 
kud-ai, to scoop out, to churn 
kur-u, to turn back, to become short 
kul-ai, to disperse 

kul-i, to be hollowed out 
kun-i, to bow, to bend 
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3. The same kn[-ai becomes, by Law III: 

kud-av-u, to be crooked 
kun-ak-u, to become bent 
kul-al-u, to curl 
kul-av-u, to go about, mix 

4. The same kid-ai becomes, by Law IV. 

kun-akk-u , to bend 
kun-aiik-u, to become bent, to droop 

kur-ank-it, to be crooked or bent 

kul-app-u, to stir, to disturb 
kul-amp-u, to be agitated, to become mixed 

kur-and-u, to be crooked. 

— • • ' 

Here, only one example out of those given to illustrate the 
the 5th Law was taken. All the other examples too follow the 
same process more or less. The derivatives of the word kul-ai 
alone, which we have considered under the four Laws, number 
nearly three hundred, as can be seen in the appendix to my Tamil 
work entitled : Studies in Tamil Etymology. It must be noted, 
of course, that all verbal roots do not go through the whole gamut 
of the four Laws with equally abundant derivatives. 

It was remarked that the semi-vowel v, prefixed to several 
words in Tamil, does not always represent an initial intensive. 
This 7 ’, indeed, is in most cases an original u changed first into 
w and then into v. In pronouncing the vowel u, the lips are 
rounded and the tongue is drawn down, while the breath is 
emitted as in blowing out a candle. If the same sound is pro¬ 
duced with a final a or the opening of the mouth, we have then 
the English 7 v, corresponding to the original Tamil v. There is 
no doubt that the present Tamil v was pronounced in ancient 
times like the English iv as it is to the present day in Sinhalese. 1 
It would seem that Sinhalese in the East and English in the West, 
have alone preserved the true pronunciation of what is now 
written as v. An example will illustrate this fact. The Tamil 
word vil-u , ‘to fall’, is derived from ull-u, ‘to drop inside’, and 
must have therefore stood as wul-n before it became vil-u. So 
too val-ai, ‘to bend’, which is another form of ul-ai, ul-al, ‘to 
turn inwards’, must have stood at first as wul-ai before becoming 
val-ai, ‘to bend, to surround'. To give an example from Euro¬ 
pean languages, the Latin nall-um ‘a rampart’, from uall-o. ‘I 

1. Cf. Skeat: The Science of Etymology, p. 174. 
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sorround’, and akin to the Tamil val-ai, was once actually pro. 
nounced zcall-um as is evidenced by the old English forms wcall, 
zaalle, and the modern zeall. Even the Romance languages, 
directly derived from Latin, have lost the zv sound which English 
has kept. So too our neighbour, Sinhalese, has kept what we 
have lost. No other Indian language beside Sinhalese possesses 
the w sound. This is, by the way, one of those many arguments 
for my belief that Sinhalese represents, in its Dravidian elements, 
an early stage of the development of Tamil. 1 A considerable 
number of the many Dravidian words, embodied in the vocabu¬ 
lary of the former, belong to a more ancient phase of Tamil than 
is to be met with in the written literature of the latter. 

In a few words such as, for instance, vil-ank-u ‘to be bright’ 
from il-ank-u, ‘to be radiant' (root c[, ‘light’), the v prefiixed to 
the derivatives has an intensive sense. There are also cases where 
the initial v is a modification of other labials as in vey ‘to put 
over’, ‘to cover’, which stands for mey, for tnel, ‘over’, (root el 
‘to rise’). Or, again, vak-u, ‘to classify’, for pak-u, ‘to divide’, 
from ak-a-l, ‘to recede’. As will be seen by these examples, 
the introduction of initial v, in lieu of other consonants of the 
same class, also serves to modify the sense of words to a slight 
degree. 

This leads us to examine the distinction of sense signified 
by the different consonants prefixed to original roots. It may 
be laid down as a general rule, at once, that what are, in Tamil, 
called “hard” consonants express greater exertion, harshness, etc. 
when functioning as initial intensives, and, on the contrary, the so- 
called “soft” consonants express the contrary ideas. The hard 
consonants capable of standing at the beginning of words are k, c, 


P 


Two other consonants, 


which can begin words, belong to what are called the middle class. 
Of these, v has been already noticed and y (another semi-vowel 
like v) has obtained a place in the beginning of words almost in 
the same way as v, for, y is no more than a modification of e. For 
example, the early evan, ‘who?’ has become yuvan. We have 
therefore to do here only with the four hard and two*soft conso¬ 
nants. Of these, c is not original, it being a palatalised k. It was 
by degrees that the sound of k became softened into that of c as 
we see by the example of ancient words in k which began to be 

1. See the Anthropos, XXX11, pp. 155-70. 
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pronounced with c sound later. Lor instance, the word kai (for 
kei) is found in early literature as well as in Kanarese, a Dravi- 
dian dialect, to mean, as a verb, ‘to do’, and as a noun, ‘the 
hand’. To the present day the sense of hand is represented by 
kai, but to signify doing, the same word has been corrupted, in 
Tamil into cey by palatalising the initial k. This is but one ins¬ 
tance among many. Note also the evolution oi the Latin c from 
an original k. Having thus disposed of c as coinciding with k, 
we have only the three initial hard consonants k, t and p to con¬ 
sider, together with the soft ones n and in. This will be done 
best by examining the examples already cited. The primary 
root id, it was seen, gave a derivative ullu, ‘to get inside’ etc. It 
was also seen that this ullu , through some of its modified forms, 
yields the following secondary formations when combined with 
the five Initial Intensive Consonants in question: 


ktd-ai, to turn inwards, to bend 
tul-ai, to get inside, to bore a hole 
pul, pull-u, to burst open 
nul-ai, to get into a hole 
mul-uk-u, to get under water. 

This group of derivatives, l think, fairly represents the 
gradation of sense obtained by the use of the various initial in- 
tensives. The emphasis rises from k to p and lowers from n to 
m. Whereas ull-u, the original word, meant ‘to get inside' or 
‘turn inwards’, kul-ai points to the minimum exertion required 
for bending any 

tion involved in boring a hole through a solid body, while pul or 
pull-u signifies the maximum exertion which results in bursting 
through a hard surface. On the other hand, nul-ai represents 
entering a hole—easy action as compared with tul-ai; and mul- 
uk-u stands for the opposite of pul, that of plunging into a liquid 
mass. This sort of fine distinctions may sound too clever to have 
been made by archaic man, but the fact that is borne in upon one 
with increasing force, as one dives more and more into an an¬ 
cient language, is, that he had much greater wits than we are 
prepared to credit him with. Language, if anything, was formed 
on a strictly rational basis. Is not language an indispensable 
medium of thought itself ? There seems to be no doubt as to the 
various initial intensives having been originally employed with 
a fixed nuance of sense. This is clear in scores of word-groups. 
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But there are also scores of groups where the distinction is not 


quite so easy to grasp 


And it is small wonder that this should 


be so. In the course of ages, there have been so many transform¬ 
ations in language, that we find some words that have not kept 
a single letter—either vowel or consonant,—of the originals they 
represent. It is by tracing them back, step by step, through 
their long history, alone, that their identity can be established. 
Fortunately for us, Tamil is a remarkably conservative language. 
There are few words in it which are corrupted beyond recogni¬ 
tion. Patient study may, therefore, reveal one day that the clue 
I have given to the understanding of the exact sense associated 
with the different initial intensives points in the right direction. 


I must now answer an objection, raised in some quarters, 
against my theory of Initial Intensive Consonants, as forming the 
basis of secondary roots built upon primary ones. “Is is not 
a well known fact”, queries the objector, “that initial consonants 
are gradually dropped rather than newly prefixed to words? All 
men are bent on economising labour, and it is on this account 
that we are all led to follow the line of least resistance in every 
thing. We are inclined to drop consonants rather than to supply 
them. The word ku[-at, for instance, would have tended to be¬ 
come ul-ai , by leaving out the initial consonant, in course of 
time, and not the other way about. Is it natural to suppose that 
early mankind would have introduced those consonants requiring 
so much exertion to pronounce, when everybody’s tendency was 
to drop such hard sounds altogether ? And do we not tind in 
Tamil itself words which have lost their initial consonants, such 
as uk-atn for yak-am, amay-am for samay-avi, on-palu for ton- 


patu 


t » 


Such is the objection. It is no doubt true that 


there is a natural tendency to eliminate difficult sounds, especi¬ 
ally at the beginning of words. And the fact cannot be denied 
that initial consonants have actually dropped out in many ins¬ 
tances. But this is the result of the process of corruption in¬ 
herent to all man-made things. On the other hand, we have to 
consider the process of building up a language. For this pur¬ 
pose, sounds difficult to pronounce, that is to say, consonants, 
had to be used first as formatives in order to differentiate one 
word from another; and when all the resources furnished by the 
formatives,—first interchanging, then doubling and lastly repeat¬ 
ing them—were exhausted, one had to turn to the new device of 
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using the same difficult sounds as initials. (Note also the further 

exploitation of other root-words as suffixes and prefixes to supply 
the ever-growing demand for new words. This will be explained 
under Law VIII.) The Law of Initial Intensive Consonants, 
then, deals with the building-up-stage of language, when initial 
consonants were indispensable factors for making new words. 
When these words had become common currency and hardened, 
so to say, into concrete entities, phonetic corruption could have 
indeed deprived them of their initials, in certain cases, without 
destroying their identity. 

Apart from this, there is the test of sense-development or 
semantics which clinches the question whether, in a given 
case, a word beginning with a vowel or one with a consonant is 
the original. It is evident that a word conveying a simple idea 
is earlier than one which conveys a complex idea. Root-words 
are those which signify the most elementary ideas. Complex 
ideas are represented by secondary roots or the derivatives of both 
primary and secondary roots. In tracing the etymology of words, 
we have to take into account the laws of the change of sounds 
(phonetics) as well as those of the change of meaning (semantics). 
Now, when we apply the semantic test to what I have designated 
primary and secondary roots, it becomes abundantly clear that the 
former are earlier than the latter. It is, doubtless, true that cer¬ 
tain words which once began with consonants are now found 
without them. But this does not contradict the fact that, at the 
word-building stage of language, these words had consonants pre¬ 
fixed to them, in order t(\convey secondary ideas. 

It may be asked whether there is any parallel to the Tamil 
use of the properly-so-called initial intensive consonants, in the 
Indo-European family of languages. There cannot be any doubt 
that the majority of words in these languages also is formed on 
the same basis. They present many words, indeed, which have 
elided the initial vowels and actually begin with consonants. 
Thus the Tamil ila-ku, ‘to be lightsome’, (from el, ‘light’), has 
the form of laghu in Sanskrit, levis in Latin, but elachus, elasson, 
in Greek. The original e has been elided in Skt. and L. in which 
the word begins with a consonant. Such consonants are not to 
be confounded with the initial intensives. They rather belong 
to the formative element in the original words. Apart from 
these, almost all Indo-European words beginning with conso- 
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nants are demonstrably constructed with initial intensives. This 
fact will be made clear when we come to consider inter-dialectal 
transformations in a separate paper. 

Lazv VI: Lengthening and ‘ Defection ’ of Radical Vowels. 

This process has perhaps its counterpart in the guna and 
vrddhi phenomena of Sanskrit. European philologists include 
this, together with Samprasarana, under what they call ablaut or 
alternance. In Tamil, the lengthening of radical vowels takes 
place in some cases euphonically; c.g. al, from ak-al, (root ak-al) 
do dig', 'to be broad or deep’, 'to recede’. Nor are we concern¬ 
ed here with the poetical lengthening of the radical vowel in ad¬ 
jective forms, 6-. g. cir(u) adi 'small feet’, becoming cir-adi . The 
lengthening we here speak of, is, in the generality of cases, in¬ 
tended as an aid for grammatical expression. It introduces the 
necessary emphasis for sense-differentiation. Thus: ur-u, ‘to be 
permanent’, becomes n(n)r-u, do plant firmly'; ir-i ‘to fall’, 
becomes u ‘to drag down’. Nouns are formed, in a large num¬ 
ber of cases, from verbs by the same process, e. g. id-u ‘to set 
down’, id-u , ‘what is set down, a pledge’; min, 'to emit light’, 
min, 'what shines: star’, fish’. Sanskrit has a similar law in the 
formation of nouns from verbs. Thus vac , ‘to say’, becomes 
vac, ‘word; pat, 'to fall’, becomes pat, 'a fall'. 

In a few cases, a long radical vowel is also shortened in 
Tamil. Thus al, 'to immerse', become alu-nt-u, 'to become 
pressed’. Tal, 'to bend low’, becomes talu-vu, ‘to embrace’. 
So, too, in the case of some nouns as war, ‘string’, becomes 
nara-mb-u ‘nerve’; 11 arr-ain, ‘odour’, becomes nara-v-am, nara- 

v-u, ‘fragrance’. 

To return to verbs, some of the forms lengthened are again 
deflected for constructing yet other forms. This, again, is a way 
of bringing in more emphasis. In the lengthening process, a 
becomes a, u becomes u or o, o, i becomes i or e, e becomes a 
etc. In deflecting, a is changed into ay a, (ava, aka, ala or ara)\ 
u or o into uva, uka\ i or e into iya, eya, ika, ila, ( ivo), eva. To 
cite a few examples: We saw the word d[, the euphonic equivalent 
or ak-al. This al becomes, by the Law of Initial Intensive Conso¬ 
nants, tal, do dig', do be deep’, ‘to bend’, ‘to lay oneself low'. 
Here we have the lengthening, process. But by deflecting, tal 
becomes tava-l, do creep', lala-r, ‘to droop’, tala-mpu, ‘to 
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totter, etc. 


P 

fi 


pluck out’; and 


pey 


‘to transplant’, ‘separate’ &c. 


pey 


rate person', ‘a name’. Once more: from e[-u, ‘to rise', we have 
cr-n, ‘to mount up’; under the deflecting process, this gives iva- 

rn, irar , ‘to ride’. 

There is a larger class of words which undergo the lengthen¬ 
ing than those undergoing the deflecting process. Dr. Caldwell, 
who seems to have observed only the former phenomenon, says: 
“I can scarcelv think it likely that it is from Sanskrit that the 
Dravidian languages have derived a usage which prevails among 
them to so great air extent, and which has every appearance of 
being an original feature of their own. If it is not to be regard¬ 
ed as an independently developed peculiarity, arising out of the 
same mental and lingual habitudes as those out of which the cor- 
responding Sanskrit usage was developed, it is probably to be 
regarded as a relic of those pre-Sanskrit influences of which 
many traces seem to be discoverable in these languages”. 1 A 
large number of Sanskrit words have been, in all probability, 
derived from ancient Tamil roots by the process of vrdclJii which 
we have called ‘deflection’. According to Whitney: “the vrddhi 
element is specifically Indian and its occurrence is less frequent 
and regular”. 2 But there is no doubt that it occurs in other 
Indo-European speeches as well. Take for instance the Dravi¬ 
dian root uk ‘to push forward’ from an original uk which be¬ 
comes in Skt. uks, (uksati) ‘to grow strong’. Also vaks ‘to grow’ 
ugrah ‘strong’. In Latin, however, this becomes aug-eo and in 
Greek auxo, auxano. For other Indo-European parallels see 
Walde-Hofmann Lat. Eym. Worterb under augeo. 


Laiv VII: Variation of Radical Vowels . 

The modifying of radical vowels in the lengthening and 
deflecting phenomena follows a regular transition of one vowel 
into a correlated one, as it is changed into o, or i into c. But 
there is also an irregular transformation of one vowel into 
another, not correlated with it, for the express purpose of forming 
new words with cognate ideas. This has a greater resemblance 
to the ablaut phenomenon of Indo-European languages. Thus, 

1. Comp. Gram., p. 213. 

2. Skt. Gr., p. 82. 
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the e in el, ‘the sun’, is changed into o to form the words ol-i, 
‘to whiten', and ol-i, ‘brilliance, light’. The regular change of e 
into e in the word el-a, ‘early’, falls under the previous Law. So 
if el, again, becomes ila-k-u, ila-iik-u, ‘to shine’, this can also be 
considered as a regular process. But we have a secondary word 
lul-ahk-u, ‘to be brilliant’, from the same el, where the radical 
e has changed into u. So too col-i ‘to be brilliant’ and cud-u 

o • 

‘to burn’ from the same root. The same el, through vel, yields 
another form val also vCd, ‘white, brilliant’. The transformation 
of c or c into u, o or o in the mouths of the illiterate of the pre¬ 
sent day might furnish a side-light on this phenomenon. For 
cer-u-k-n, ‘to insert', they would say cor-u-k-u ; for inel-atn, ‘a 
drum’, they would say niuUam, In the early interrogative pro¬ 
noun evan and ctu which have now become y Civ an, and yatu, 
there is a purposeful interchange of vowels, quite apart from the 
dialectal corruption which has to account for the change of 
radical vowels in the same words, found in other languages. 

Here it may be well to meet a possible objection. The 
irregular modifications now in question affect an essential ele¬ 
ment in words, that is, the deictic. According to our principles 
of etymology, all names are predicates. They indicate some 
stand-out quality of the object in terms of spatial relation, and 
this relation is indicated by one of the four deictics, in each case. 
Hence the original sense of words is entirely dependent on the 
deictics. How then are we to account for the fact that these 
deictics themselves are interchanging, while the words composed 
with their aid retain their connection with the original sense ? 
The reply to this question is similar to the one given under Law 
V. The deictics were, indeed, an essential element for word¬ 
building in the early state of language, and their identity had to 
be jealously guarded, so long as names were to be conferred on 
objects in accordance with the four word-types springing from 
Spatial Relation. But, when the first words were once built tip 
and had become common currency, there was no more occasion 
for troubling about their constituent elements. In consequence, 
they went their way of transformation according to the increased 
needs of the people who used them. The development of ideas 
and the consequent need for new words necessitated develop¬ 
ment in language as well. Existing words were given a twist 
and a turn, or they were coupled with other words, for meeting 
the need. The twisting and turning sometimes affected the radical 
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vowel and sometimes the formative, but never both in the same 
stage of development of a word, so that the identity of the origin¬ 
al was not lost. Thus when el was already a recognised name 
for the sun and its light, it was differentiated not only into ila-ku 
to designate ‘shining’, but also into ol-i and further into ol-i for 
conveying the slightly modified ideas of ‘whitening’ and ‘bril¬ 
liance’. 


This Law is of paramount importance in comparing Tamil 
roots with Indo-European derivatives. Thus, hcli-os, sol, sunn-e, 
and siir-ya, names of the sun in Greek, Latin, Old English and 
Sanskrit respectively, can be compared with the Tamil el only in 
the light of the Law under consideration, by which the latter 
becomes ol-i and col-i, ‘to be effulgent’, on the one hand, and 
iil-ar and cud-u, ‘to burn’, on the other. 


Laio VIII : Combining udth other early words. 

We are not concerned here with accidence or the inflexion 
and conjugation of words, whose terminations and particles are 
admittedly modifications of other words. Nor do we refer to 
compound words which are clearly seen to be such. Apart from 
these, there are hundreds of derivatives in Tamil which exhibit 
internal combinations of primary or secondary words with other 
early words. The latter are not so hopelessly obscured in 
Dravidian as Burgmann confesses to be the case with Indo- 
European suffixes. 1 The Dravidian internal or stem-suffixes 


may be classified as follows: 


(a) At-u ‘what belongs to, what is near’. This is a pri¬ 
mary word com 

ative t with n as enunciative. Later on, this began to function 
as a demonstrative pronoun, and gradually acquired the sense of 
‘remoteness’. The definite article now found in some Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages is also identical with a demonstrative pronoun. 
Thus the Greek to, the English the, German der, and French le 
are all original demonstratives. In Tamil, however, at-u is never 
found alone as a syntactical instrument, but compounded with 
original words as a suffix. This practice is the opposite of Arabic 
wherein the definite article is combined with words as a prefix. 
At-u is often transformed into adu, aru, al, am, an, ar, al, al 
and contracted into a which is again weakened into ai. 


posed of the deictic of nearness a and the form- 


1. Cf. Abrege de Grammarie Comparee, p. 300-1. 
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Thus: kud-at-u, ‘the West’, from hid ‘bending downwards’ 
kur-adu, ‘a block of wood’ from kur ‘to be short'; kin-aru, ‘a 
well’, from kind ‘to dig’, kid-al , ‘a tube’, from kid, ‘to turn 
inwards’; al-atn ‘depth’, from a/, ‘to be deep’; kad-an, ‘a duty’ 
from kadd, ‘to bind'; cud-ar, ‘a flame’ from cud, ‘to burn’; ur- 
al, ‘interstice’ from nr, ‘to be present’; kar-al, ‘rust’, from/fcnr 
‘to be black’. The ending al ( — atu ) is often strengthened with 
initial intensive consonants sometimes accompanied with a nasal. 
Thus: kal : nada-kkal ‘walking’; cal: eri-ccal, ‘jealousy’; tal: 
varu-lal, ‘coming’; pal: iirumpal, ‘returning’; mal: ccyy-d-mal, 
‘not doing’; val: ira-val, 'begging’. Tamil grammarians call 
these forms verbal nouns. 

Indo-European parallels to the suffixes derived from the 
Dravidian at-u are certainly numerous. It is easiest to identify 
them in Sanskrit which conforms to the Dravidian morphology 
on many points. Cf. the ending as ( ~at) in jiv-as, jatt-as &c., 
with the Dravidian at-u or al. The Greek equivalent of as is 
os, the Latin us. The neuter termination am, as in jal-am, 
may be compared with the Dravidian am. 

The ending a, contracted from at-u is frequent in the other 
dialects, but in Tamil it is almost always weakened into ai. Thus 
il-a, ‘what hangs down, a leaf’ (root: i{ ‘to go down’), is the 
form extant in Malayalam; this has become il-ai in Tamil. 
Compare this contracted sufhx a with the endings a, ia and ya in 
some Indo-European nouns, e. g, Skt. dvar-a, Gk. thur-a, ‘a 
door’, Lat. in-cd-ia, ‘hunger’, Gk. pen-ia, ‘poverty’, Skt. vid-yd 
‘knowledge’. 

Again a, in the form of ai is also found strengthened with 
the several initial intensive consonants with or without a 
nasal. Thus: kail kavi-kai, ‘an umbrella’; cai: kudi-cai , ‘a hut'; 
tail irun-tai, ‘charcoal’; pai\ kudam-pai ‘a nest’; mail adi-mai 
‘a slave'; vai : aru-vai, ‘cloth’; rai: pin-rai, ‘morrow’, &c. 

The suffix al and its other forms, also sometimes add to 
themselves their own or other contracted forms of suffixes. Thus: 
cud-al-ai, ‘burning ground’. Here ai, the further form of al is 
added to cud-al; Al-ar-i, ‘oleander.’ Here the contraction of il 
(Sec below) is added to the ar in al-ar. In iod-ai(y)al ‘a gar¬ 
land', from tod ‘to string together’, the suffix ai (=al) had 
already formed the word iod-ai, ‘stringing’, while al is again 
added to make a new word. In nil-a-(v)u ‘what shines dimly: 
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the moon’ u, the contracted form ot itl (see below), is added to 
the suffix a. vSo in un-a-(r)u ‘what is put in: food'. And, some¬ 
times, such forms have again the first suffix lengthened to com¬ 
pensate for the second one which they drop. Thus nil-a-(v)u 
becomes ml-u, un~a-(r)u becomes un-u. In other cases am 


( —at-n) is 


added to the form thus obtained. E. g. nar-d, 


‘odour’, becomes nar-a-(v)u } and then, nar-a-(v)am’, ar~d , ‘snake’ 
becomes ar-a-(y)ti and afterwards ar-a-(v)am. 

It is also noteworthy that the noun forms made by the addi¬ 
tion of the suffixes al &c. become verbs by the accent being 

transferred to the second syllable. Thus al-ar, a noun meaning 

‘a blossoming thing, flower’ becomes al-ar, a verb meaning ‘to 
blossom’. A verbal determinative is also sometimes added to 

this form as al-ar-tt , this being but the natural effect of the 
accent falling on ur. Here we have perhaps the origin of the 
second formatives mentioned under Law III. 

(b) Ul, meaning ‘what is', ‘what has’ is another primary 
word composed of the deictic u, ‘hidden from view', and the 
formative l. This is widely used as an internal or stem-suffix as 
in iya-(v)-ul ‘leader: God’, from iy-a(nku) ‘to move’ (root il ‘to 
go down’). U\ is also compounded with other suffixes like i to 
be described below, as in vall-ul-i ‘possessing strength: a bear'. 

The suffix is often changed into ul. ul, urn and urn. Thus, 
alk-ul, ‘the hip’, from alk ( =akk) ‘to get near: to decrease’: 
enr-iii ‘summer’, from enru ( cll-n ‘the sun’); ndy-iru (for 
ndl-uru) ‘what possesses the day: the sun' idai-y-uru, ‘what is 
set between: a hindrance’, from id-ai, ‘something placed bet¬ 
ween’ (root id ‘to place’). 

Ul as contracted into u is more often employed as suffix 
denoting possession &c. Thus, minn-u -what has effulgence: 
lightning’ from min ‘to shine’ (from cl ‘brightness’: root el-u 
‘to rise’ said of the sun). This suffix is pretty frequent in Indo- 
European : e. g. Lat. gen-u, Gr. gon-u ‘the knee’. Compare 
also the English ending oiv which represents the Old English u: 
e . g. call-ow for O. E. cal-u ; yell-oiv, for geol-u. 

The contracted form u also takes initial intensive conson¬ 
ants with or without a nasal. Note that some of these suffixes 
are added not directly to roots but to words already formed with 


another suffix. 
[VoL XI, Part ii.J 
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mulai-n-cu ‘a hole’, from mul_-ai = pul-at ‘hole’; du: kava-du, 
‘a forked tiling: branch’ from kav ‘to bend’, Ur. koljni-tu, ‘a 
tender thing: shoot’ from kul_ ‘young’; pir. ccm-pu , 'what is 
reddish: copper' from cc ‘red’; vu: val_-vu ‘living long: prosper¬ 
ity’, from ul ‘continue to be'; nr. kodi-ru, ‘what is crooked: 
pincers’ from kitd ‘to bend’. 

(c) A third suffix in general use is the primary word il 
meaning ‘what is beneath, what is, what has’. It is composed 
of the deictic i ‘beneath’ and the formative l. Thus: vey-il , 
‘having heat: the heat of day’ from vc ‘to burn’. This ending 
with the meaning of ‘place’ is also the Tamil sign of the locative 
case, and is already found as such in the Indus Valley seals as 
read by Father H. Heras, S. J. The Indo-European locative (as 
well as genitive) terminations in i and c may be compared with 
the contracted form of il, namely i. 


The suffix il is also changed into il, ir and contracted into i. 
So: kum-il ‘what is convex: a knob’, from kiw ‘to become 
round’, ial-ir ‘what sprouts: a tender leaf', from tall ‘to push 
forward’, uvar-i ‘possessing salt: the sea’, from iw-ar ‘salt’ (which 
word already has the suffix ar), root uv ‘to swell’. 

In Sanskrit a large body of derivatives of all genders _are 
formed with the suffix id Thus ruc-i ‘brightness’ krsi ‘plough¬ 
ing’. 

Like the other suffixes explained under (a) and (b) the i 
also takes initial intensive consonants with or without a nasal. 
Thus ki: kolu-kki ‘a hook’ from kol, ‘to grasp’, ci: dd-ci ‘reign’ 
from al, ‘to rule’; ni : kuru-ni ‘a small grain’ from kuru, ‘small’; 
ti: uru-ti ‘firmness’, from uru, ‘to be established’; pi: kudum-pi 
‘tuft of hair’, from kudu, ‘to be round’; vi: kcl-vi ‘hearing’, from 
kcl, ‘to heat’; ri: ten-n ‘the South’, from ten, ‘southward’. 


(d) Apart from the above ancient stem-suffixes there are 
others of later origin, and in less frequent use, which are 
mainly secondary words or compounds of primary words in a 
corrupted form. Many of these are common to Dravidian and 
Indo-European—notably to Sanskrit—in a more or less disguised 
form. A few examples are given below.— 


1. Whitney: Sanskrit Grammar, p. 430. 
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Suffix 

Original form 

Example 

akkam 

dkk-am ‘being made', 

linn-akkatn ‘hardihood’ 

• • 


from ak-u; root: akk 

from tin ‘hard’ 

• 

akatu 

Do. 

koyy-akam, ‘folds of 
cloth’, from hoy, ‘to gather 
together’ 

anai 

anai 'to join’; root: 

kadd-anai ‘ramming 


an ‘to bring near’ 

down’, from kadd, ‘to fas¬ 
ten’ 

anavu 

Do. 

iinn-anavu ‘hardihood’, 

a • 

as above 

iyam 

ixal ‘course, nature’; 

uUiyavi, ‘service’, from 

root: il ‘to stream down 

ul_, ‘to labour' 

ikka i 

Do. 

alal-ikkai ‘burning’, from 
alal, ‘fire’; root :al ‘to burn' 

it am 

iyal ‘course, nature’; 

tapp-itam , ‘fault’, from 


root il ‘to stream down' 

tappu , ‘to fail’ 

uravu 

ur-avn ‘being possess¬ 

tupp-uravu ‘cleanliness’, 


ed of’; root: ur ‘to be 

from iuppu ‘purity’; root 


established’ 

tuy, ‘to wash’ 

uram 

Do. 

kad-iiram ‘hardness’, 

from kad ‘hard’ 

• 

kan 

• 

kan ‘place or situa¬ 

iduk-kan ‘distress’ from 
* • 


tion’; root: an ‘to be 
near' 

idu ‘narrow’; root id, ‘place’ 

tnanam 

dnatti ‘what became’, 

cer-rndnam ‘accompani¬ 


from dku, ‘to be; root: 

ment’, from cer ‘to join’, 


akk. 

root: cer, ‘to go up to' 
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BY 

A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Hymn 4, 30 of the Rk-samhild is addressed to Indra and 
mentions many.of the exploits performed by him. One such is 

the healing of a blind man and a lame man of their blindness 
and lameness. This is referred to in stanza 19 of this hymn 
which reads as follows:— 

3T3£r d|cT[ STiOT 4 | 

# 

The meaning of the stanza is: “Thou, O destroyer of Vrtra, 
didst lead the blind man and the lame man, both of whom had 
been abandoned: this thy benefaction cannot be reached". The 
meaning of pada c is, 'the limit or extent of thy benefaction is 
not to be measured by any one'. Compare 8, 3, 10: 

W ^ wfe fi^T & dr: | m: $\ 

II 

“Great is that might of thine, O Indra, with which thou 
didst impel the great Waters to the ocean, this greatness of his 
is not soon to be reached” and 1, 54, 1: 

f| cT aper: qtf OT^f I 

“The end (limit) of thy might, O Indra, is not to be reached”. 
Compare also Sayana's explanation— 

I V'Z ^ P - g# ^ \ 

5T^qcf[fd m: I 

Geldner however interprets the pada as, 'This thy favour is 
not to be reached (by words)' in his RV. — Uebcrsetzung. 

The “leading” mentioned in the first half-verse signifies the 
healing of the blindness and the lameness. Compare Sayana’s 
explanation— 
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3jg;ftcTqnf<3 

and also Gcldner's note on this verse in op. cii. 

The healing of the blind man and the lame man is referred 
to in the following verses also of the RV. 

1, 11% 8: ^EffpT fqori q*lf3T 

sift snoj =srsre ^ f»«r: || 

8 » 79, 2: 3p4pflfd q^J7 Rrqf% fqST qxT^ 

qq ; q: ipqf%: ^orr II 


10, 25, 11: 3ff q* ft qt 


qpq ^ficrr ft dlRT || 


2, 15, 7: jrf^f «ior: ^qf^q^q^S: 

rfl ^ ?£ W* II 
2, 13, 12: ^ ^cfg^qq: q*Tf<T 

srr^q fttft ei^4: || 

The first of these verses attributes the healing to the Asvins, 
the next two to Soma, and the last two, to Indra. This differ¬ 
ence however does not signify anything; for, the RV. poets, not 
infrequently, ascribe the same exploit, now to one god, and now 
to another (see in this connection the observations made 


on p. 65 of Vol. 58 of the Indian Antiquary), and there is no 
doubt that it is the same story or incident which is referred to in 
all these five verses and also in verse 4, 30, 19. Compare the 
observations of Windisch in Festgrass an Bochtlingk, p. 115, and 
also Oldenberg, RV. — Notcn,l, 283, and Geldner's RV. Kom- 
nientar, p. 69. See also Geldner’s note on 2, 13, 13 in his RV. 
Ueber. 


It is also the opinion of the above-named scholars that the 
same story is referred to in padas c, d of RV. 4, 10, 9 also: 

4 <?q ft%<sTl%^ WtT qqf | 

Now in connection with this pada c, it was pointed out long 
ago by Pischel (Vedischc Studien, 1, 183, n. 1) that the story 
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referred to in it was, in all probability, one that was similar to the 
story of The Blind Man, Crooked Man, and Threc-hreasted Prin¬ 
cess (andhakah, kubjakah 1 , tristani rajakanyaka ca) that is found 
in the Fifth Rook of the Textns simplicior of the Pancatantra (V, 
12 p. 66 ff. of Buehler-kielhorn’s edition in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series). This opinion has been endorsed by Hillebrandt (Liedcr 
dcs RV., p. 47, n. 1); and, in an article published in the Indian 
Antiquary (58, 163), I have sought to show that not only pada c, 
but pada </ too, refers to the same story, that the words saw 
aranta parva (‘the bones set themselves together') refer to the 
kubjaka being healed of his crookedness, and the words nirbhud 
ukhacchit (‘the ukhacchit 2 disappeared') to the disappearance of 
the third breast of the princess. 

According to this interpretation, 3 there is no reference in 
RV. 4, 19, 9 to a cripple. Likewise, there is no mention in RV. 
1, 112, 8; 8, 79, 2; 10, 25, 11; 2, 15, 7 and 2, 13, 12 to the cir¬ 
cumstance of the blind man and the lame man having been 
'abandoned’. 4 If then, as opined by the above-named scholars, 
all these verses refer to the same story, it would follow that the 
story referred to in RV. 4, 30, 19 and other verses must be one 
that is not quite identical with the story referred to in RV. 4, 19, 
9, but yet resembles it in many details. That is to say, the story 
referred to in RV. 4, 30, 19 must be a variant of the above-men- 

1. According to Hcrtel, Kale and other translators, kubjaka 
denotes ‘hunchback’. I am inclined to think however that it de¬ 
notes ‘crooked man’ in this story. See Indian Antiquary, 58, 163, 

n. 55. 

2. Ukhacchid =glandular swelling or enlargement resembling 
a woman’s breast. 

3. Even apart from this interpretation, the fact that 4, 19, 9 
mentions that ‘the blind man was taking a serpent (ahim 
adadanahy while 4, 30, 19 says that he had been ‘abandoned’ would 
seem to indicate that the stories referred to by the two verses are 
not quite identical. 

4. The word paravrjam ‘abandoned’, it is true, does occur in 
RV. 1, 112, 8 and 2, 13, 13 ; but it has been construed as an inde¬ 
pendent word, that is, as a word standing by itself and notan 
attribute of andham or sronam by all interpreters. Even if one 
construes it as an attribute of andham, the verses would still be 
silent about the lame man having been ‘abandoned’. 
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tinned story of The Blind Man and the Princess with Three 
Breasts. 


Now, the Pancatantra version described by me on p. 62 ff. 
of Vol. 10 of the Zeit schnft fuer Indologie und Iranistik does 
contain a variant of the above-mentioned story. Not only does 
this version of the story mention a pahgu (cripple) instead of the 
kuhjaka, but it also states that the blind man and the lame man 

had been abandoned by their parents. A resume of this story 
(in English ) has been given on p. 81 f. loc. cit. and I shall there¬ 
fore reproduce here the original text 1 itself. 

[L. 39a.] EfitS lid fidd-ddf 


3Pd: dsfddRdld fd*ddl =d[dddSr || 

'O 

3d dddddgl FW-d did dfodi afRcT I d*d 

ii 3#r i b m\t\ s o ?di afcftd 

sD v 

fd^EldfFdf ddfd | qd ddl d*d 3dfidlS^R^f d 

dfqddl¥T*d gddl^— 

3f$d SdUlfti WB: *dddd wm I 
<|Sl^d fdT ddl ^ dfiqf3dfR0|l || 

Fdd{d: | d5dddf|fd I gfdfdfldlld. | [ Hcre Allows the 
story] dTflfdf: fodtddfSTRd fdW cd^lfidgold 

^qddfl d(d c dd ffd dd: I dd: T%dLd: dlldf dd>: | fdt gdl 
3RdTSR dtfcdfd | ddidld qd FddW df fdlfl 3Fdd dd dilPZdil- 

fd*pd dd: | dd: dd |dl^d*d *drd d^dd^T did 

S 3 

5If[cdI df%dddt dillddildl Rddf | dd: fgddd* 

fdddfdfttfld dfrdi | dPf §dl <pd?flld # dFddl: dfSil^dRdld 

df d^d *d I dd: fdf drdf 3fd gl d?j d dFdld dl fd*pd 

dd: | dd: rpddl dd gifted l dd( df^di^ diflSTIdd ddt | 
3PT; q|^ df Cd difd 3f3^dIiL I <pdJ?! ^dfdFd dd sfdiddd, I 

dd: qg: dig§M did Rddl: I qd^I 3flffd^[dfd; 3Pd: 


1. Regarding the blunders committed by the copyist when 
writing out the MS., see the observations on p. 63 of the above- 
mentioned article in ZII, Vol. 10. 
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This story is, patently, a variant of story V, 12 of the Tcxius 
Simplicior and not only does it make mention of the blind man 
and the cripple, but it is also explicitly related in it that they 
were both abandoned by their parents and that they recovered, 
respectively, their sight and the use of their legs. It is very pro¬ 
bable therefore that the story referred to in RV. 4, 30, 19 was 
extremely similar to this, in the same way as the story referred to 
in RV. 4, 19, 9 was similar to V, 12 of the Tcxius Simplicior. 

It is true that, in this story, the blind man and the lame 
man recover respectively, their sight and the use of their legs 
through Providence (daiva), and that nothing is said about the 
grace of Indra. This feature is however common to story V, 12 
of the Tcxius Sbnplicior, in which too no mention is made of 
Indra; see in this connection the observations made on p. 165 of 
the above-mentioned article in the Indian Antiquary. 


IV pi. \L, Fart u.j 



THE NEED OF THE HOUR—A DICTIONARY OF THE 

VED1C LANGUAGE FROM A HISTORICAL OR 

LINGUIST IC ST AND P OIN T. 

A Note. 

BY 

C. R. San karan, m.a., 

Diploma in German and French. 

In the history of Indo-European linguistics, the Vedic lan¬ 
guage had received, more than the classical Sanskrit, the early 
attention of savants of the West, being far more useful for the 
reconstruction of the Primitive Indo-European speech and the 
distinctive formulation of Phonetic laws in Indo-European 

linguistics. 

The first translation of the Rg-Veda (by H. H. Wilson) 
appeared in the year 1850 and the earliest translation of the 
Sania-Veda (by H. Benfey) in 1848, and Vedic interpretation had 
advanced so far as to render noticeable two schools of interpre¬ 
tation in the West. 

Among the extant dictionaries the most valuable are the 

Worterbuch zun Rg-Veda by H. Grassman (Leipzig, 1873), 
Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit and German dictionaries in seven 
volumes (St. Petersburg 1852-75), the smaller St. Petersburg 
Dictionary by Bohtlingk (Leipzig 1879-89) and supplemental 
volume to it by Schmidt (Leipzig 1928) and Macdonell’s Sans- 
krit-English dictionary for selected hymns (London, 1893), not 
to mention Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index of names and 
subjects (1912) and Hamsa Raja’s Vedic Kosa (Vol. 1, and 2. L. 
Dwarka Dass Memorial Volume, 1925). 

But both Grassman and Roth ignored to a large extent, if 
not wholly, the Indian commentators of the Veda as unreliable, 
and endeavoured to read into the Veda what appeared to them 
the more probable interpretation. (On the defective rendering 
of the Vedic figures of speech into German by these scholars, see 
the English Translation of Abel Bergaigne’s original article in 
French. “Some observations on the figure of speech in the 
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Rg-Veda" in Vol. XY1I, Part I, 1935-36 of the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona). 

Under these circumstances a critical study of the Vedas and 

would necessitate 


the Rg-Veda 


especially the oldest of them 
for the modern Indian student an interpretation that would best 
reflect the sense of the texts as intended by the Vedic seers. 
This would be possible only if he could understand what the 
Indian commentators have said (now that such highly useful 
books as Skandasvamin’s Bhasya and Venkata Madhava's Bhasya 
for a portion of the Rg-Veda have seen the light of day) and 
wherein modern translators have differed from them and for 

what reasons. 

Maurice Bloomfield’s concordance is of no use in the inter¬ 
pretation (although the same thing cannot be said, at least without 
any modification, of the three volumes of Vedic variants by M. 
Bloomfield, Edgerton and Murray Barnson Emenean in 1930, 
1932 and 1934, published by the Linguistic Society of America), 
while Grassmann’s Worterbuch, being only restricted to the Rg- 
Veda, cannot serve our purpose, apart from the reason of the 
defective nature in his translation of the Vedic hymns as stated 
above. 

For these reasons, I would suggest that a dictionary of words 
in the Ved iclanguage, in the Rg-Veda, Yajur-Veda and the 
Atharva-Veda, in the Saiiihitas, Brahmanas and Upanisads, giving 
their interpretations as indicated by the Indian commentators 
from the earliest to the last known, the interpretations suggested 
by Western translators, the history of the words and the changes 
undergone in sound and sense during the three clearly distinguish¬ 
able strata of the Vedic language, with passages in illustration 
of all decisive statements, will be a valuable contribution to the 
study of Vedic Philology. (To some extent, an attempt in the 
direction herein indicated has been made by Franklin Edgerton 
in his article, “The meaning of Sankhya and Yoga" published 
in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. 45, 1924, pp. 
1-41, and by P. M. Modi in his book Aksara—A forgotten 
chapter in the history of Indian Philosophy, Baroda 1932.) A 
strict and instructive comparison of the Vedic words with the 
cognate ones in other Indo-European languages like the 
Avesta and the Greek, and a historical treatment of sound 
and semantic changes in the course of the progressive 
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development of the Vedic language from the dim pre-historic 
past up to the dawn of the classical language are likely to 
furnish interesting details to the students of Indo-European 
linguistics in general and to the students of the Vedic philology 
in particular. A definite conclusion as to the original meanings 
of the Vedic words might render necessary a distinct determina¬ 
tion of the historical relation and the relative chronology of the 
various parts of the Vedic lore. The determination of the origin¬ 
al sense of the Vedic expressions and the determination of the 
historical relation of the parts of the Veda may be said to be 
independent. In addition to these, a history of each of the 
words, and detailed discussion of extant opinions on the same in 
brief, would highly facilitate the progress of the critical students 
of the Veda. {This desideratum will appear all the more appa¬ 
rent when one peruses a book like “Matter, Myth and Spirit of 
Keltic and Hindu Links” by Dorothea Chaplain, London, 1935, 
where the author’s work would undoubtedly have been consider¬ 
ably facilitated if the want had already been supplied.) 

In this connection, I may draw attention to Macdonell’s 
views on this subject. '‘The modern critical Vedic scholar has 
at his disposal for the purposes of interpretation partically all the 
traditional material accessible to Sayana in the 14th century. 
But over and above this common material the scientific scholar 
possesses a number of valuable resources which were unknown 
to the commentators. These are the evidence of the Avesta, of 
Comparative Philology, of comparative mythology, of the anthro¬ 
pology of the ancient peoples besides the application of the his¬ 
torical method to traditional evidence as well as to classical 
Sanskrit as throwing light on the Veda. The Avesta is capable 
of elucidating questions of language, metre, mythology and cult 
in the Rg-Veda. Comparative philology throws direct light on 
the origin and meaning of many Vedic words, but negatively 
supplies a check on wild and impossible etymologies.” 

“A very valuable foundation for Vedic interpretation was 


laid by Prof. Roth, who followed the comparative method, in 


the large St. 



urg Dictionary. It is of course impossible 


that a single scholar, investigating the whole vocabulary of the 
Rg-Veda in this way, should have arrived at certainty in all cases. 
But a great deal still remains to be done in the critical re-exami¬ 
nation of results already arrived at. Complete success, especially 
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in a field in which the workers are so few, can only he attained 
bv the efforts of several generations of scholars” (A. A. Macdo- 
nell: The principles to he followed in translating the Rg-Veda, 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 1917, pages 10-11). 

The feasibility of a work of this kind is, certainly, beyond 
question. At the same time it can neither be the work of a 
single individual, nor is it a task that can be accomplished in a 
few weeks or months. It would require the intellect and energy 
of a band of competent scholars trained in the proper way and 
full of enthusiasm who can devote a large number of years in 
this pursuit. 

To those who undertake this task, a thorough study of the 
Vedas and Vedahgas according to the indigenous system of inter¬ 
pretation, and a sound knowledge of the basic principles adopted 
by the native commentators as laid down in the Mimarhsa, in the 
Nirukta and the Pratisakhyas, a complete mastery of the funda¬ 
mental principles in Indo-European linguistics, a useful ac¬ 
quaintance with the Avestan, Greek and Latin languages and 
their grammar—in so far as they may be useful to compare forms 
and a good knowledge of German and French, to realise and 

extract what has been said on and in the interpretation of the 
Veda, will be among the indispensable qualifications. It may 
take years of hard and silent study before one could be ready to 
undertake such a task as this, but it is bound to repay. 

I may add here that a work of this nature will not be possi¬ 
ble for European students of Indian literature who have not had 
sufficient training in the native methods of study, and they are 
likely, as they have already done, to ignore the immense value of 
the original Indian commentaries of the Veda and the grammatic¬ 
al treatises that now and then furnish much useful and suggest¬ 
ive information regarding the various changes in sound and 
sense which the words have undergone in the course of the 
development of the Vedic language. This is a question well 
worth to be thought upon whether it will not be a real service 
to the course of Vedic philology in this country, if well equipped 


scholars here enter such an enterprise. It will indeed be a 
monumental work, if successfully carried to the very end, com¬ 
bining in itself lexicon, history and linguistics; and it could be 
best achieved only if taken up as a labour of love. (A plea 
similar to the one put forward here, I understand from a compte 
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rendu, has come forth from Professor Dr. Manilal Patel, Ph. D. 

(Marburg) Visvabharat Santiniketan, in his paper (read at the 
Vcdic Section) “Principles of the Translation and Interpretation 
of the Rg-Veda” (at the VIIIth All India Oriental Conference 

• o v 

held at Mysore, December 1935). 

[Since writing the above, I have learnt that the Vishvesh- 
varanand Vedic Research Institute, Lahore, organised with the 


help of and at the instance of the late Svami Vishveshvaranandji 
of Shant Kuti, Simla, in 1923, has been engaged on the huge and 
important work of compiling material for preparing and publish¬ 
ing a complete Medic Word-Concordance and a Vedic Dic¬ 
tionary of an encyclopaedic nature. I further understand that 
the Editor may be able to acheive this objective if a stable pro¬ 
vision of Rs. 40,000 per annum could be guaranteed to him for 
15 years and I only pray that he may be given necessary en¬ 
couragement to carry out this stupendous task.] 
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A NOTE ON THE MAYALUE PLATES OF 

VINAYADITYA SAT Y AS RAYA. 


BY 

Mr. R. S. Pa\’CH AMl'KHI, M.A„ 

Madras. 


The Mayalur plates which form a welcome addition to the 
published charters of the Calukya king Vinayaditya Satyasraya 
are published with plate and a historical introduction in the 
Journal of Oriental Research 1 by Mr. M. S. Sarnia of the Telugu 
Encyclopedia Office, Madras. He discusses at some length the 
date of accession of Vinayaditya, the calculation of the astro¬ 
nomical details given in the Dayyamdinne plates and the inter¬ 






pretation of the terms 
grants of Vikramaditya and Vinayaditya respectively. His con¬ 
clusions differ widely from the ones arrived at by me on the 
subject in my paper on the Dayyamdinne plates published in the 
Ep. Indica. 2 Further, his interpretation of the grant portion does 
not follow the text of the inscription under notice. It is there¬ 
fore the object of this note to examine his arguments and to 
offer incidentally a probable meaning of the rare expression 
ntdruncha-ntarumannu occurring in the grant portion of this 
and other records of this period. 


“The inscription records”, according to Mr. Sarma, “the 
grant of 108 nivartanas of land by the royal measure as ( marun- 
cha-'narumanna in the village of Alikunde in Pedekul-visaya 
to Trivikramasarman”. This is not correct. The relevant por¬ 
tion of the text reads as follows:— 

m [ii*] 

which may be translated as, “(by us) were granted to Trivikrama- 


1. Vol X, pp. 27 If. 

2. Vol. XXII, pp. 24 ff. 
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saiman, in the village of Alikunda included in Pecle- 

kulvisaya (and) 108 nivarlaiias of land by the loyal measure in 

From this it is clear that mdruncha-maru- 


the same village.” 


manna 


is different from and has no connection with the 


108 


nivarianas of land mentioned in line 27, and so it cannot mean a 
kind of land tenure as stated by the author. Similar expressions 
are found in the following passages of the records of Aditya- 

varman and Vinayaditya: 


1. 


StTT [!*] 






2- q% gn?=m diniifqfq 
<^cf eniqi(^Rl) (tTT:) [II*]'’ 

has been translated by Mr. Sarnia 4 as land 
measuring TOW (fifty probably) nivartanas (was given) as Uncha- 
vianna-vrtti —perhaps the name of a certain kind of land tenure”. 
This does not appear to be correct. To yield this sense, we 

should expect the text as 






m 






(or [i*] 

Inasmuch as the villages are mentioned in the genitive case and 

if it meant ‘fifty’ does not qualify a noun such as 




(ifa) of pa 


3^3 


the royal mdna (measure). It may be noted that the word 


fannasa or panndsa 


particular conditions in the stone and copper plate inscriptions^ 


1. The elongated bend to the right arm of— 


indicate the an sign. Compore the expression 

Togarchedu grant (J. B. R. A., Vol. XVI, p. . 
word is ending in a, if 

2. Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 66. 

3. /. B. R. A., Vol. XVI, pp. 235 ff. 

4. J. O. R-, Vol. X, p. 28. 


n appears to 

A 


in the 
Further the 


5. 


M 


and 330 


of 1935-36; Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 141,11. 27-28; Vol. XV, pp. 334- 
336 and note 3; 5././., Vol. IV, Nos. 1101, 1364 andH384; Ind. 
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of tliis early period. 


If, however, ITxT is taken in the collective 


sense of FERRTR, the expression would then mean “fifty iiirar- 
tanas of Uncha land of the two villages were granted by the 
royal measure.” In this case the genitive termination used for 
the two villages cannot be accounted for, unless it is taken to 


qualify the first member i.c. 



of the compound word 


on the analogy of . But we 

know that patmasa or panndsa is a kind of land, and so this 
interpretation cannot be accepted. Similarly A JR, as the name 
suggests, denotes a kind of land and not a kind of tenure. With 
this as our guide, vve tnay suggest an explanation of the remain¬ 


ing expressions, viz. and . I he word 

JRi which appears to be a corrupt variant of the Telugu-Kannada 
word JfifARS (=earth) appears to have been dualised in the two 
compound words which may be split up as follows:— 


Since they form the object of grant in the Togarchidu and 
Mayalur plates, they must be considered to denote a particular 
kind of land and not land tenure as supposed by Mr. Sarnia. 
JTT^SRvf, accordingly, may mean ‘alienable uncha land’ where 
FT5 means to sell or alienate and the waste or dry land, in 

which case is probably a vernacular rendering of the Sanskrit 

word may be understood as HRvT belonging 

to the temple of Aditya or named after Adityavarman the elder, 
brother of Vikramaditya I. It appears that in ancient times a 


Ant. Vol. VI, p. 77; X, p. 167 and XIII, p. 250, 1. 30. A Pattadkal 
inscription of Vikramaditya II (A. D. 733—746) contains the 
passage ‘Narayangalla panndsugaldn—ilta samayam— ommattarge 
irkkula jdlam kuduvudu[*]’ in which pannasu is a kind of estate 
of which, for one matter of land, two kulas of jola should be 
given. Samaya means here vyavasthd or arrangement or under¬ 
standing and not ‘at the time of’ as translated by Fleet ( Ind. Ant., 
Vol. X, p. 167). It may be noted that Narayangal is known in ins¬ 
criptions as a sub-division consisting of twelve villages only and 
the plural in panndsugal is superfluous if it meant ‘fifty’, 

1. It cannot be connected with the word mdnya since the letter 
becomes mannaya in its tadbhava form, In early Kannada ins¬ 
criptions mannu is used to denote land or field. 
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which belonged to the state, and in the instances quoted above, 
they were granted by the king to the respective donees. 

Mr. Sarnia calculates the date of the Dayyamdinne plates, 
vis., 12th regnal year, Saka 614 (expired), Asadha, Paurnima, 
Daksinayana-kala, to fall on 22nd June, A. D. 693. d his is 
wrong. For Saka 614, if expired, would commence in A. D. 
692 (23rd February, Caitra §u.) and, if current, in A. D. 691 
(6th March) and never in A. D. 693, for which year he says that 
he calculated the details. The Saka year quoted being an expired 
one, the details will have to be calculated for A. D. 692 only and 
their English equivalent would be, as shown in my paper, 4th 

J 


Further, it may be noted that Daksinayana- 
sankramana and Asadha Su. PaurnamI did not occur as stated 
by Mr. Sarnia on the same day in A. D. 693; the former took place 
on 22nd June at 17 h. 58 m. 7\ s. or on 21st June at 19 h. 40 m. 
8' s. according to the First Arya Siddhanta-Mean system or the 
Brahma Siddhanta-Mean system, which were in vogue between 
A. D. 628 and 1000; while the latter fell on 27th June, A. D. 
693. Excepting the Togarchedu grant and the Jejuri plates 
whose dates have to be separately dealt with, all the other records 
of Vinayaditya including the Mayalur plates dated Saka 614: 
11th regnal year and the patodu grant dated Saka 617: 14th 
regnal year, yield the initial date for the commencement of the 
king's reign between 22nd June and 4th July A. D. 681L It may 
be stated here that the date portion in the Laksmesvar inscrip¬ 
tion 2 which was examined in situ by me recently reads clearly 

which equates 

5th regnal year of the king. Fleet’s doubt 


§aka 608 with the 
whether the regnal year was 5 or 7 is therefore not justifiable 

and Mr. Sarma’s assumption of the figure to be 7 is accordingly 
incorrect. 3 

From the tabular statement of the dated charters given by 
Mr. Sarma, it would appear that four dates, namely A. D. 679, 
680, 681 and 682, are suggested for the initial year of the king's 

1. Sewell’s Siddhantas and Indian Calendar, preface X and 1. 

2. This is engraved in characters of the 11th century A.D. 

and appears to be a copy of an old charter. 

3. Journal of Ori. Res. Vol. X, p. 27 fn. 2. 
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reign. The reading of the date in the Laksmesvar inscription 
would add further complication by giving the fifth date, namely 
A. D. 683. These results are at variance with each other and 
cannot be accepted as conclusive. It must be borne in mind that 
the initial date of the king should be worked out not from each 
record separately, but in collaboration with the details given in 
the other dated charters of the king known so far. If both the 
11th and 12th regnal years fell in Saka 614 (expired) i. c. } A. D. 

692-93 as cited in the Sorab and Dayyamdinne records respec¬ 
tively, it is evident that the 12th year could not have commenced 
in A. D. 693-94 which corresponded to Saka 615 (expired). 
Hence the initial year of the king fell as shown in my paper, in 
June-July of A. D. 681, which result finds confirmation from 
other epigraphs of the period. 1 


In order to understand the true import of the terms 



%*T 


closelv the texts 


of the inscriptions where they are used. In all the grants 
issued by Vikramaditya I up to his 10th year he is described in 

the following words 

.... 



ftfireprrcqi ^_ 

r^crqFTKciiiTiRpfirfiRi *1^9 r^sir 

. . . [ | * 



The spurious Kurtakote grant of his 16th year and the 
Gadval grant of his 20th year add to this the conquest of the 
Pallava kings in the following verses:— 

3ffq R I 

agon ?ft^54R [ii*] 

qr [ii#] c t c . 


Let us see what the records of his son Vinayaditya say about 
the exploits of Vikramaditya. They contain the tollowing 

passage:— 


1. M. E. R. 1920, No. 364 and Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka- 
mandal Quarterly, (Saka 1834) p. 169. 


XI—22 
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q¥fjq|-,i%^i%qq|5;qro'3q%^7;q^rrq^qqiqFFT^UT 3iq ; q^qqqq- 
^i^qiqqiqqfjfsiTi^e^iwiq^^^^q^^q fqes^qqfi^qq- 


Thus the defeat of the Pallavas and the capture of KancI- 


pura being common in both the accounts, srqfqqfqfqqq mentioned 
in Vikramaditya’s records must evidently refer to qfcsqjo^q- 
%r^'-q?;q[v^ of his son’s grants. This is hinted in the passage 


•s V 


a^ff'iTRrUfd^lU^TqT^cTq^T^TT'^^FTqcf^Uqqq: occurring in con¬ 
nection with Vikramaditya I in the Nirpan Plates of Tribhuva- 
nasraya Nagavardhana 1 which, as Fleet has opined, belong to 
the period of Vikramaditya after the restoration of his kingdom. 


Ther 


: is no basis in the inscriptions so far available to 
postulate that Vikramaditya 1 wrested his kingdom from the 


Pallava in 


A. D. 655, though it is a fact that the Pallava 


Narasimhavarman had occupied Badami in his 13th regnal year 
(i.e. A. D. 643). The political condition in his period of 12 
years between A. I). 643 and 655 cannot however be determined 
in the absence of a definite evidence. The only alternative- 
explanations that can be offered are that the three kings Pandya, 
Cola and Kerala formed a coalition and after defeating the 
Pallavas occupied portions of the Cajukya kingdom. To sup¬ 
pose that these three kings could not unite together as they were 

other is aginst possibilities, inasmuch as 
political relations vary according to circumstances especially 
when the Pallava was the source of common danger as can be 
gathered from the Aihole record of Pulikesin II, to be rid of 
whom they could have provisionally joined together. The other 
alternative is that 3pqr%qp4l%fciq can be understood as one (/. e. y 

the Pallava) who was the over-lord of the three kings viz. 
Pandya, Cola and Keraja. But this interpretation is not permis¬ 
sible according to the rules of grammar. Further we are not 


fighting with each 


1. Ind. Ant. Vol. IX, p. 124. 
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certain that the three powers were held in subjection by Pallava 
since varying statements are found in the records of the respective 
families for this period. Whatever be the exact political conditions 
of this period in the Deccan, the which overran and 

occupied the Cfdukyan territory must, until more definite 

evidence is forthcoming, be taken to refer to the Pfindya, Cola 

and Kerala as warranted bv the text of the inscriptions mentioned 

• ^ K 

above. 

If, as contended by Mr. Sarma, and qqpsq 

refer to the Pallava Kingdom having three component parts or 
the Pallava confederacy of three kingdoms, 1 it would appear that 
the three Pallava branches held their territory in the Nellore, 
Guntur and the Ceded districts in about A. D. 643 when 

most have subverted the Cajukya kingdom, and 

also in A. D. 678 when Yinayaditya uprooted the army of 
Trairajya-Pallava. This is against all historical facts. For from 
the records cited by me to prove the Cfdukyan sway in Guntur, 
Nellore and the Ceded districts from the time of Pnlikesin II to 
about A. D. 620 and even later, it may be concluded that the 
territory said to have been governed by the two branches of the 
Pallava dynasty was actually under the Cajukyas in the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. This was no doubt occupied in 


the intervening period between 643 and 655 by the 

by ousting whom Vikramaditya got back his kingdom. It may 
be noted that these provinces were not newly conquered by 
Vikramaditya I or his son Yinayaditya as the former’s inscrip¬ 
tions definitely affirm that he only recovered the ancestral terri¬ 
tory of his father, showing thereby that Pulikesin's dominions 
comprised the districts mentioned above. 2 And we know that 
Pulikesin's power did not suffer any loss till at least A. D. 643 
when Hiouen Tsiang is supposed to have visited his court. The 


1. J. O. R., Vol. X, pp. 34 and 40. See also The Madras 
Christian College Magazine, 1929, p. 7if. 

2. His kingdom was bounded on three sides by the ocean 



Aihole Inscription. 


It may be noted that Vikramaditya is described in the records 

mavaditva as 
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kings of the Eastern Culukya dynasty too are not at this period 
known to have acquired any new territory in the east coast noi 
any conflict with the Pal lavas or their subordinates is mentioned 
in their inscriptions. The epigraphs cited by Dr. Eamanayya to 
prove the existence of some Pallava rulers such as Ganguly in 
the Ceded districts are all later and belong to the peiiocl of the 


Rystrakuta sovereignty. 


Mr. Sarma cites a record from Kanna- 


giri in Nellore district which he thinks belongs to Pallava 
monarch Paramesvara I. In the first place, the record is engraved 


in characters of the 10th century A. D. and the king mentioned 
therein could not have been the imperial Pallava monarch Para- 
mesvaravarman of the /1h century A. D. Secondly, the king 
mentioned therein appears to be only a subordinate chief Palla- 
vaditya [Bodi] rftju who is called “the devout worshipper of the 
feet of the venerable Arhat. Hence the existence of the Pallava 
branches in the 7th century A. D. cannot be historically establish¬ 


ed. 


In addition to what has been already written by me on 




%CT 


evidence may be adduced 


to prove that they referred to Pandya, Cola and Keraja only. 

(1) If arePu fo URTC denoted Pallava, the Gadval grant 

would not have used the two words separately. This shows that 
SETfcNETl’RTf is different from Pallava. 

(2) The Osambhala grant of the Gujerat Calukya king 

Dharasraya Jayasiriiha similarly uses the two terms and 

separately in the passage 

P the composer wanted to convey the sense that 

Vikramaditya seized the Pallava dominions after subduing them, 



1. has to be explained as: Wth 

(kingdoms) SHTfK: *1^, (sovereignty), 

The idea of Bahuvrihi i.e., Pallava having three 

kingdoms under him, cannot be derived from the Samahdra- 
dvandva compound as shown above. Mr. Sarma understands the 
expression as‘who had taken the kingdom of one (i.e. Pallava) 
who had three kingdoms under him'. This is hardly justifiable, 
for there is nothing to suggest that Trairdjya-rdjya was the 
Pallava kingdom since the meaning of the term Trairajya itself is 
not yet determined. 
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we should only expect ^ ere %?F?q must mean a 

different power. This is hinted in the Nirpan grant in the passage 

(3) Muvar, muvarasar, muvarayar and muvendar which are 
Tamil renderings of the Sanskrit word are applied to denote 


these three South Indian kings. 1 Muvar is used in this sense in 
Tolkappiyaw (van puga[ muvar ianpoljl varaippin) 2 3 and muvendar 
in Tevartim ( mudiyail-tilaganda muvendar munne)'\ Compare 
also the Kannada epithet Mururdyasa-ganda in which the first 
member is generally taken to refer to Pandya, Cola and Kerala. 

In the Melepadu plates 4 of Punyakumara, Mahendra- 
vikramavarman of the Karikala family is stated to have been the 
lord of Pandya, Coja and Keraja. Himself a Cola-Maharaja, 
he is credited with the lordship over the three kingdoms which 


in 




in 



the same grant in connection with Karikala. Trairajya in 

"+ ^dMof the Visnupurana must refer to the 
Coja and Keraja and not to the triple Musika kingdom as 
suggested by Mr. Sarma. 5 6 The existence of three component 
parts in the small Musika territory is not warranted by history. 
The only sources of information about the Musakas are the 
Musaka-vamsa which is partly published in the Travancore 
Archeological Series 6 with the summary of the whole kuvya and a 
few stone records of the 11th century A. D. 7 The Musaka- 
vamsa which gives a detailed account of the Musaka kings and 
their kingdom does not refer to the triple division, nor do the 
stone inscriptions hint at it. The epithet Irdmagudamiivar 
applied to the Musaka chiefs Udayavarman and Kandan Kari- 
varman of the llth-12lh century A. D. is equated by Mr. Sarnia 
with Ramaghata-tritaya or Musaka-tritaya or Trairajya Musaka 


1. Tamil Lexicon, pp. 3331 and 3332. 

2. Po. 391. 

3. Tevdram, 880, 11. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, pp. 337 ff. Krishna Sastri has shown 
that^'tT^ here must refer to Pandya, Coja and Keraja only. 

5. Jour. Orien. Res., Vol. X, p. 39 f. 

6. Ibid, Vol. II, pp, 87 ff. 

7. M. E. R., No. 476 of 1926 and No. 523 of 1930. 
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by which a triple Musaka kingdom is hypothecated 1 in the 
period when Vismipuram was composed. 1 his, however, is 
not convincing. As stated above, we do not know of the three 


divisions in the Musaka territory. 


In the absence of any 


definite evidence, the term may be interpreted as ‘Iramaguda- 
muttavar’ meaning Ramaghata-vrddhas just as the early 


muttavar’ meaning Ramaghata-vrddhas just as the earty 
Western Ganga kings who were called the Kongunivrddha- 
Maharajas or Koiiguni— Muttarasa were subsequently styled as 
Ganga-Permanadigal, inuvtir , vrildlut, vmttarasu or Pervid- 
nadigal being only a term of respect. 2 


1. Jour. Oricn. Res., Yol. X, p. 39. 

2. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar says that the rulers of the 
Musika kingdom of which Kolam was the capital are styled 
Kolattirirdjas in Keralotpatti (Jour. Roy. As. Society, 1922, 
pp. 161 ff). The suffix ttiri in Kolattiri has been taken by Mr. 
Aiyar as a Tamil form of siri. But Mr. Sarma takes it to be a 
vernacular variant of the Sanskrit word tri equivalent to “muvar”. 
The word Kolattiriraja may after all be a Tamil adaptation of the 
Sanskrit word Koladriraja since dri must necessarily be written 
in Tamil as ttiri. 

[Vol, XI, Part ii.l 



the origin of the alphabet of cam pa 

By 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 


I have read and considered carefully the reply (pages 51-4 
above) of Prof. R. C. Majumdar to my criticism of his view of 
the origin of the alphabet of Campa; I do not think that the 
case for a North Indian origin has improved by his discussion, 
and I want to indicate briefly why I think so. 


Before doing so 


must say 


personal word. Prof. 


Majumdar says: '‘Although 1 am unable to agree with his views 
I none the less appreciate the fact that he has not used such 
slighting and satirical remarks against me as I found in his book 
THE COLAS.” Evidently Prof. Majumdar has in mind the 
footnote at p. 83 of my COLAS i, the only reference to him in 
this work, if I am not mistaken. This note, which has somehow 
attracted rather more attention than it merits, aims at stating that 
even a careful scholar like Majumdar was misled by what I 
consider to have been some initial mistakes made by the late 
Kanakasabhai in presenting the data drawn from Tamil works to 
the non-Tamil world, and I still believe that a perusal of the note 
will not create any other impression in the reader’s mind, in 
any event, I owe it to myself to say that it was far from my inten¬ 
tion to slight or ridicule a colleague in the field of Indian studies 
for whom I have always had a very high regard. I am sorry that 

the note should have caused him annoyance. 


I shall now turn to the argument on the Campa alphabet. 
The first point of difference relates to the reascent of the lower 
end of the verticals of a, u, r and of the medial u and ii. Prof. 
Majumdar says that he is unable to understand my argument on 
this point, and asks if I postulate an imaginary type of southern 
alphabet earlier than that of Girnar and Kanheri. I do nothing 
of the kind. I even said in a note at p. 194 that the slight curve 
which develops into the ‘reascent’ was not exclusively South 
Indian, and added: ‘There is much waywardness in the adoption of 
these ornamental excrescences when they first come into vogue. 
A period of uncertainty precedes the definite adoption or rejection 
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of the trait concerned', and I reached this conclusion after an ex¬ 
amination of many inscriptions discovered since Biihler's Palaeo¬ 
graphy was written. And I also drew attention at p. 195 to cer¬ 
tain traits in the Vo-Canh record itself and some others which 
supported the older view of the South Indian origin, recently 
reiterated by Vogel. Though Prof. Majumdar uses quotation 
marks, I must beg leave to say that he has not quoted me pro¬ 
perly on this point. 


The next point relates to the upper vertical of la. Prof. 

Majumdar suggests that I have mistaken a spot on the estampage 

due to erosion of the rock in one case, and a serif in another for 

the bend of the vertical to the left. I say, quite possible; but 

will only add that in such an argument, 1 am quite content that 

Prof. Majumdar concedes that there is some apparent thing, 
about which he and I mav differ. 


Prof. 


Majumdar does not enter into the details of my dis- 
• /• . « • « __ 


cussion of the six features which, according to him, are common 
to the scripts of North India and the Vo-Canh inscription of 
Campa, and are absent in South Indian scripts. He says; “I 
can safely leave it to the judgment of any reader who will take 
the trouble of comparing the facsimiles of inscriptions referred 
to therein." But he prepares his reader for this task by prefacing 


the remark with a sneer and a tu quoque 


He says: “Prof. 


Sastri has proved, to his own satisfaction, that these features are 
either not present in Vo-Canh record or are found in the South 
Indian inscriptions of an age not much later than the Girnar and 


Kanheri records." I have seldom found that a proof which 
satisfies me fails to satisfy others; and in this case also, 
I think that, though Prof. Majumdar has not found satisfaction 
in what I have said, others may do so. Then he says- 
“Thus according to Prof. Sastri, the Vo-Canh record is 
both an ‘earlier’ and a later ‘specimen of the same script'. 
Comment on this is superfluous." The reader will find that this 
is exactly what I said of Prof. Majumdar in my review of his 

paper at p. 19 ?. The temptation to repeat the remark against me 
has been, unfortunately, too strong for him to observe that my 

‘inscriptions of an age not much later than the Girnar and Kan¬ 
heri records’ are all of them earlier than the Vo-Canh record, and 
that my argument was that these new inscriptions, unknown to 
Bergaigne when he formulated his view of the South Indian 
origin of the Campa alphabet, go to confirm his views. 
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On the notched pa I hnd that I have reversed the order of 
Vogel's sentences in citing them, and this has led Prof. Majum- 
dar to detect a contradiction in Vogel's remarks which is not there. 
I venture to think that if Prof. Majumdar looks up pp. 224-25 of 


the 


P 


pi 


the development of this letter in South India and in Campa, and 
how in fact it is one of the strongest proofs that the Campa 
alphabet belongs to the South Indian class. 

It may be well, before concluding, to define the extent of our 
difference on the subject under discussion. Prof. Majumdar 
does not deny the presence of South Indian influences in Campa, 
nor I that of northern influences. It is all a matter of where the 
original colonists started from and what the earliest Indian influ¬ 
ences traceable among them are, more specifically what the place 
of the colonial alphabet is in the development of Indian script. 
When Prof. Majumdar formulated his view of a North Indian 
origin of this alphabet, it was quite new and contrary to the 
generally accepted view; and I started examining his views in 
some detail just to decide if I should accept the new theory or 
not, and when 1 saw there was much more to be said for the 
older view than for the other, I stated the results of my study. I 
have considered Prof. Majumdar's reply, and I do not see any 
need as yet to alter my views, which are, after all, not mine but 
those of a long line of competent scholars who have dealt with 
the subject for about half a century. 
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Sl'VARNADVIPA—PART I, POLITICAL HISTORY BY Dk. R. C. 

Majcmdar, m.a., Ph.d., Professor, Dacca University. 
Dacca, 1037, pp. xviii, 436 and 16. 


The exact meaning of the expression ‘Suvarnadvlpa’ is a 
matter for some doubt, and after glancing at the different views 
that have been put forward, Professor Majumdar concludes: 
“Thus on the whole, we shall not perhaps be far wrong, if we 
take Suvarnablutmi and Suvarnadvlpa as general designations of 
Burma, Malay Peninsula, and Malay archipelago” (p. 48). Burma 
is left out of the reckoning in the rest of the book; but even so, 
the history narrated in it is not one continuous flowing 
record, but more or less well-authenticated fragments of a num¬ 
ber of separate, but inter-related, histories of different states. 
The attentive reader will notice many striking analogies between 
this history of India across the seas and the history of the main¬ 
land. “Although Suvarnadvlpa is a mere geographical expres¬ 
sion and a congeries of states, it came to be, on two occasions at 
least, almost a political entity, first, under the Sailendra kings 
from the end of the eighth to the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury A. D., and, secondly, in the palmy days of Empire of Maja- 
pahit,” (fourteenth century). 


Book I comprising ten chapters (pages 1-148) is devoted to 
the study of the beginnings of Hindu colonisation in Malayasia. 
The period is full of controversial problems and Dr. Majumdar 
endeavours to do justice to the rival points of view held by dif¬ 
ferent scholars, and does not flinch from formulating his own 
conclusions. He is inclined to date the beginnings of migration 
across the seas to the prehistoric period when the Dravidian and 
Aryan settlements in India dislodged the primitive peoples and 
sent them in search of new homes across the seas (p. 18). It 
may be observed in passing that this conclusion may seem to set 
at rest the doubts expressed by the author elsewhere (pp. 6-7) 
upon the probability of direct voyages between South Indian 
ports and the Malay Peninsula. He is not convinced by the 
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evidence cited in support of the hypothesis of a movement from 
Indonesia to India (p. 19). He enters on a somewhat elaborate 
demonstration which seeks to lead to the conclusions that South¬ 
ern India was tire common centre from which migrations took 
place to Maiayasia and Madagascar and that the Mangalore of a 
Madagascar tradition is no other than the famous town of the 
same name on the coast of S. Kanara (p. 23). But there are 
some weak links in this chain of reasoning, mainly philological, 
and I doubt if the connections perceived by the author among 
Malava, Malabar and Malaya are so evident. The differentia; of 
of the pre-Hindu culture of Maiayasia are studied in chapter III 
on the lines followed by Brandes and Krom; the chapter entitled 
Suvarnadvlpa contains a review of the geographical data from 
the Puranas and other works of Indian literature and the modern 
discussions of those data calculated to show that from a very 
remote time the Indians possessed a vague idea of the countries 
in the Far East across the sea, and that trade was the chief 
stimulus of the intercourse between India and the Far East 
(p. 61). In the succeeding chapters the evidence on Hindu 
settlements in the different parts of the Peninsula and the Archi¬ 
pelago is considered in detail. One is left wondering how a 
captain from Rangamati (p. 83) came to leave a record in South 
Indian characters (p. 90) in the Province Wellesley. Dr. Majum- 
dar is generally up to date with his bibliography; it is the more 
surprising that he should have failed to notice that the Takua Pa 
Inscription (p. 90) was deciphered and discussed by Hultzsch in 
JRAS and again considered at some length by the present writer 
in a previous issue of this Journal. On the extent of Hindu in¬ 
fluences in Java, Dr. Majumdar is inclined to think that Brah- 
manical culture was not confined to a handful of’colonists settled 
among a vast native population, but that it was the prevailing 
religion of the country (p. 104), and that Purnavarman's family 
was Indian in origin (p. 109). The last chapter (X) in book 1 is 
a general review of Hindu colonisation in Suvarnadvlpa up to the 
end of the seventh century, and here Dr. Majumdar does not have 
anything to say on the influence of the Pallavas or of South 
India, as he has reserved for a subsequent volume the discussion 
of these and other allied questions. 


Book II (pp. 149-227) deals with the history of the Sai- 

lendra Empire. The history of Srivijaya and the relation of 
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the Sailendras to that kingdom have been the subject of several 
discussions in recent years, and Dr. Majumdar has taken an 
active part in questioning the soundness of older views and 
formulating new ones. The present writer has not been able 
to agree with some of tlie new propositions put forward by the 
learned author of the book, and this will be evident from some 
of the notes in it. And Prof. Coedes, who has held the 
leading place in Snvijaya studies since 1918, has also cast a 
grave doubt on some of the more important conclusions reached 
by Dr. Majumdar and used by him as the foundation for this part 
of his narrative. It is not possible or necessary to embark here 
on a discussion of the various points involved, and it is enough 
to warn the general reader that parts of the story of the Sail- 
endra empire are still the subject of active discussion and 
debate. Dr. Majumdar suggests that Rajendra I Cola led two 
expeditions against Kadaram (p. 173, n), on the assumption 
that the Sanskrit and Tamil parts of the Tiruvalangadu plates 
were composed at the same time, in the sixth year of that 
monarch’s reign. This seems improbable, but the suggestion 
deserves careful examination. 

Book III (pp. 229-362) contains a succinct account of 
Hindu Javanese history following in the main the great work of 
Krom on the subject, and the last book (pp. 363-436) traces 
the downfall of Hindu kingdoms in Suvarnadvlpa, the final 
chapter being given to a study of political theory and public 
administration in Java, as seen from the law books and the ins¬ 
criptions. These sections of the work deal with passages of history 
which are much better known, and Dr. Majumdar’s narrative 
is very readable and well documented throughout. 


Dr. Majumdar published in 1927 the first volume of his 
series on Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East and that 
volume dealt with the History of Campa. We have now be¬ 
fore us the first part of the second volume dealing with Suvarna- 
dvipa ; we learn that the second part devoted to the law, soci¬ 
ety, art, religion, literature and the economic condition of Suvar- 
nadvipa will be published before the end of 1937. A volume 
on Kambhoja, also to be issued in two parts, is promised by 
the end of 1939, and a last volume containing a general review 
of Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East by 1941. Readers 
of the two volumes of the series already issued will recognise 
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with pleasure the high level of scholarship and the orderly pre¬ 
sentation of difficult and recondite material that mark these 
books, and will heartily wish Dr. Majumdar success in his 
comprehensive programme which, when completed, will provide 
us with a systematic account in English of the history of ‘India 
beyond the Ganges', as the classical geographers used to call it. 
It is to be hoped that Burma will find its proper place in the 
final review of the whole subject. 

K. A. N. Sastki. 


SlVASVAMIN’S KAPPHINAHHYUDAYA, EDITED BY Mk. GaI.RI 

Shankar, M. A., B. Lift. (Oxon) 

This book, edited by Mr. Gaud Shanker, Government 
College, Lahore, has been published by the University of the 
Punjab. This is for the first time edited critically with an 
introduction in English and Sanskrit and an appendix. The intro¬ 
duction gives very valuable information about the manuscripts 
from which the work has been published and also about the 
author, style and literary form of his work and the place of the 
poet among his contemporaries. The story of the poem is 
taken from the Avadana Sataka in the Manorathapurani which is 
a commentary on the Angultara Nikaya. It is a Buddhist legend 
about King Kapphina. An extract from the Avadana Sataka 
about the story of Kapphina is also given in the introduction. 
The poem of twenty cantos belongs to the Mahakavya type of 
Sanskrit literature. In its literary form it conforms to the type of 
Magha and it exhibits the influence exerted on the choice of 
language, thoughts and feelings, by Magha and Ratnakara, the 
author of Haravijaya. The number of metres in which the verses 
are written in the various cantos is great and towards the end we 
have got Yamakas and Kulakas. The peculiar feature of the 
work is that Prakrt is introduced in the 19th canto. The poetry 
is of the artificial type of the later classical Sanskrit literature. It 
exhibits the remarkable mastery of the poet over the Sanskrit 
language and grammar and his powerful and rich vocabulary. 
The poet is a native of Kashmir and is one among the many 
literary geniuses that adorned the court of King Avantivarman 
of Kashmir who lived in the 9th century A. D. There is a 
reference to him in Kalhana's Rajatarangini where it is stated 
that the *p°d s Anandavandhana and Ratnakara were contempo- 
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raries who became famous during the reign of King Avantivar- 
man of Kashmir’. It is remarkable that one who belongs to the 
school of Kashmir Saivism should have chosen a Buddhist 

legend in glorification of the Buddha as a theme for his poem. 
This shows that in India in those times a spirit of toleiance 

pervaded the atmosphere in the domain of culture and learning. 
It is also an indication of the change of attitude on the pait 
of later Hinduism towards the Buddha and his teachings, which 
was one of appreciation and assimilation. The Punjab Uni¬ 
versity has dene well in publishing this work and the Sanskrit 
world is grateful to Mr. Gauri Shankar for the great ndustry 
and scholarship with which he has edited this poem. A brief 
Sanskrit commentary or English notes would have been 
very helpful to the reader in understanding this difficult poem. 

K. B. 


The Bhagavata, condensed in the words of theiOriginal, 

by Pandit A. M. Srinivasachariar and Translated by 

Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, M.A., PH.D., WITH A FOREWORD BY SlR 

P. S. Sivasvami Ayyar. G. A. Natesan and Co. Rs. 1-4-0. 

This condensation of the Bhagavata has logically succeeded 
the condensations of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata—for 
these three form “the Great triad wherein lie imbedded all that is 
noble and inspiring in Hindu religion, philosophy and culture. 
While in the case of the Mahabharata a condensation is calcu¬ 
lated to present the main narrative in a connected form, the same 
process applied to the Bhagavata serves a still more important 
purpose—that of encouraging the unscholarly type of modern 
reader to venture into reading it. For in this “triad”, the Bhaga¬ 
vata is rightly considered to be too deep in matter and manner 
for the average reader and is therefore generally reserved for 
privileged exposition by Pandits. But though less widely read, 
it is yet held in greater reverence than the other two. Its superior¬ 
ity is made out by tradition through an interesting account of 
its genesis. It is said that Vyasa, after all the writings he had 
done, still did not enjoy mental peace, but secured it only upon 
composing the Bhagavata which he devoted solely to the recount¬ 
ing of the Supreme Lord’s labours for the well-being of the creat¬ 
ed universe, through His several main and subsidiary incarna¬ 
tions. The aim of the Bhagavata is to emphasise Bhakti as the 

% 
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only available method for the attainment of salvation in the Kali 
age. The Bhagavata has succeeded in infusing passionate love 
for God Visnu in several men from age to age and making them 
saints of great renown. It has its appeal to the emotional nature 
of man wherein is found, by the wisdom of the sages, to lie the 
shift-key for a facile transformation of man to a higher plane of 
life. Faith in the stories of the Lord lifts the individual to an 
ecstatic state of mind and facilitates communion with the Infinite. 
The lives of the Bhaktas furnish ample evidence to us of the great 
power which the Bhagavata had exercised over their emotional 
life. From the emotional point of view, all the stories found in 
it have got a veracity about them which may yet be opposed to 
historical veracity. Unless man kills the thinking mind, there 
can be no Vairagya or Bhakti for him. Bhakti is an emotional 
experience and the author of the Bhagavata invites his readers 
to enter into it, transcending the hampering vacillations and in¬ 
hibitions of mere intellectualism. For the sceptically inclined, 
the Bhagavata has little to teach beyond the Pancatantra. It 
may even fail to convince them except in a superficial manner. 

The purpose of the condensation, as pointed out in the fore¬ 
word, is to give some idea of all the Avatars described in the 
Bhagavata and the narratives do not betray any lacunae; they 
run on smoothly. The success of the translator’s work deserves 
commendation. It is not an easy task to translate the stanzas 
of the Bhagavata into English which in many places abound 
characteristic obscurity. Dr. Raghavan overcomes the 
difficulties by the humility of his approach, by the avoidance 
of diffuseness and by a strict adherence to simplicity of style. 


in 


He has 1 


indeed done his work in a very neat and attractive 


An Index to 


manner. His postscript is full of good sense. 

Proper Names is added by him at the end as a means of ready 


reference. 


Y. Mahaijnga Sastki. 
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ADVAITA AND THE CONCEPT OF PROGRESS. 1 


By 

S. S. Sl'RYANARAYANA SASTRI, M.A. B. SC., BAR-AT-LAW, 

Madras University. 

I may be pardoned if, at the outset, I give some personal 
details even at the risk of committing a solecism. I was not 
born in an advaita tradition; nor did my early philosophic 
training impart a leaning towards advaita. In so far as I had any 
pronounced views in the early days, they were fashioned under 
the influence of James and Schiller; the advaitin's Brahman and 
the Bradleian Absolute were alike anathema. Even when at a 
later date knowledge of Absolutism took the place of ignorance 
and prejudice, my conscientious tutor, Emeritus Professor 
Joachim was so insistent on putting up the opposite view that 
my conversion to Absolute Idealism was neither quick nor easy. 
And not till a detailed study of advaita in recent years did I 
acquire anything like an intellectual conviction as to that system. 

I can therefore quite honestly persuade myself that I have not 
been rushed into this system, which has claimed my final 
acceptance after a period of over two decades. The acceptance 
of it has not been due to preconceptions, prejudices, early 
influences or intellectual indolence. If therefore I seek to say 
something about the relation of advaita to the concept of pro¬ 
gress, it is not because of any impulse to pour old wine into new 
bottles, or to exhibit ancient conceptions as quite in line with 
modern tendencies. It has arisen from an attempt to think out 
the concept of progress in relation to the background of advaita 
metaphysics. The result may be a poor thing, but it is mine own. 
And I say this not to disclaim indebtedness to past thinkers, but 
to explain and excuse the shortcomings of these lectures, the 
aim of which is to show that non-dualism, far from being in- 

^ m - - - ■ * - ’ " * * — ■ "« ' *s 

1. The Principal Miller Lectures delivered on the 23rd and 
24th of February, 1937, under the auspices of the University of 

Madras. 
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consistent with ;i belief in progress, really calls for such belief. 
Success in establishing this thesis is beyond my dreams; if I can 
persuade you that I have made an honest attempt to exhibit a 
reconciliation I shall be more than satisfied. 

1 

The prospect of success even for such a moderate ambition 
seems very gloomy indeed. Reality for the absolutist is beyond 
time. Neither time nor change is ultimately intelligible. We 
say every event exists in time; but does time itself exist in time 
or out of it ? Has time a beginning or end ? If it has, how is 

it distinguished from events which have a beginning and end in 
time ? What constitutes its superiority to or distinction from 
them, whereby we may be justified in treating time as the con¬ 
tainer and events as contents? Again, that which existed before 
time began and will exist after time ends, is that also time or is it 
the timeless ? The very use of the words “existed before" and 
“will exist after” would seem to indicate its temporal character. 
If so has that a beginning and end ? If not, it cannot be tem¬ 
poral. If it has, the beginning of that too must be in time so 
that we are launched on an infinite regress. If we say that time 
has its origin in the a-temporal, this is not different from saying 
that it is a partial and so far forth defective phase or appearance 
of the timeless; and this is the conclusion we are driving at. Nor 
does it avail to say that tune has neither beginning nor end; for 
the difficulty arises as to how this can be the substrate or con¬ 
tainer of events which come into being and are destroyed. To 
maintain the beginningless as the substrate of events is not far 
removed from subscribing to the view that time is an appearance 
of the a-temporal. With a worthy caution we may avoid the 
use of question-begging epithets and refrain from expressions 
like “only an appearance"; we may admit that the appearance is 
of a reality; we seem, however, compelled to conclude that the 
reality is timeless though it appears as temporal. 

If that be the status of the container, the contents cannot 
fare better. Events are phenomenal; so is the transition from 
one event to another, change, in other words. Events are the 
shadows cast in the interior of the cave by puppets carried on the 
heads of intelligent beings on the farther side of the wall at the 
entrance to the cave. We do not see this wall, facing away from 
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it as we are placed. Much less do we see the puppets or the 
actions of the beings who carry them, fail, noting the sequen¬ 
ces among the shadows we formulate the laws of their behaviour. 
What objectivity can there be for such laws? If we mark ten¬ 
dencies which we call progress or regress, can they claim a place 
except in our own fancy ? Let us abandon the elaborate parable 
and examine the concept of change. The sequence of any two 
events is not enough to constitute the phenomenon of change. 
If we see white and then black, we do not say that white has 
changed to black, unless it happens to be known that one and 
the same object is in some way responsible for both the presenta¬ 
tions. There must, in other words, be some identical substrate 
for the change, which is the possessor of the condition before the 
change as well as of the changed condition. How is this intelli¬ 
gible, that there is identity and yet that there is change in this 
identity ? Are not the two concepts opposed like “light” and 
“darkness” ? We do without a doubt assert identity-in-difference, 
as when we talk of personal identity persisting through childhood, 
manhood and old age, or of the identity of a substance in and 
through its variant forms. But verbal usage cannot guarantee 
intelligibility or reality any more than when we say that the sun 
rises or sets. Identity and difference are opposed prima facie. Any 
reconciliation of these has to proceed by distinguishing 
aspects, parts or phases. In respect of rationality I am identical, 
whereas in respect of physical configuration and abilities 1 have 
changed. Is such a reconciliation satisfactory ? Do not mental 
powers too change from childhood to manhood and old age? If 
everything that we can know and gauge about a peisonality 
undergoes a change through lile, what do we mean by his 
rationality remaining identical ? We may camouflage the contra¬ 
diction by using words like growth and development; but in the 
end are we not deceiving ourselves when we put side by side 
sets of qualities like helplessness, confidence and passivity, viiility, 
sophistication and alertness, slackness, confusion and dotage, and 

yet assert an identity running through them ? There is no same- 

whether of body or of mind or of anything else that is 

observable; if an esoteric unity be sought, that surely transcends 
the phenomenal and for all the good it can do differs not from 
the Absolute of the Idealist. The identical is that which does 


ness 


not change; and 


change 


Solve 
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this paradox if you can; then we shall admit the reality of 
change. 

The concept of the concrete universal is, for all its fascina¬ 
tion, unintelligible. The universal is that which recurs in more 
than one space-time-configuration, in more than one particular; 
the particular, on the contrary, is that which is restricted to its 
own space and time and cannot recur. The identical, in other 
words, is the recurrent; the non-identical, or the different, is the 
non-recurrent. The doctrine of the concrete universal would 
have us believe that the universal is expressed and manifested in 
every particular, that no particular is barely particular, and that 
every entity is an identity-in-difference. What precisely does 
this mean? When I speak of a cow, I am told, I understand 
not merely the black, brown or white particular before me, but 
cowness as realised in this particular. Cowness as a bare univer¬ 
sal might be recurrent; cowness as realised in the animal of this 
particular colour, breed, and milking capacity, could that too 

recur? Obviously not, as that would lead to the absurd conclu¬ 
sion that particulars recur. How then does this view differ from 
dismissing universal altogether and holding to the sole reality 
of particulars ? Identity-in-difference is but a device for self- 
deception through insufficient analysis. If gold and its variants 
are really identical as gold, though different as bracelet and 
necklet, why is the paterfamilias unhappy in converting gold into 
ornaments, while those who get the ornaments are happy? Should 
not all of these experience at the same time indifference, happi¬ 
ness and unhappiness? The divergent experiences of these by 

different people would be inexplicable: “priti-madhyasthata-sokah 
syur na syur iti durghatam”. And if the rather wild suggestion be 
made that these experiences are not clearly or absolutely 
demarcated, that everyone does experience all three, then, neither 
appetition nor aversion would be intelligible. 

When the basic fact of change fares thus, it is ridiculous to 
claim reality for tendencies noted by us therein. We, as finite 
creatures, have ideals and purposes. Many of these are common 
(not universal) to most men and groups of men. In so far as 
change tends to further these purposes, we speak of progress; 
otherwise there is talk of regress. The tendency in the facts is 
only a change; progress or regress is the character ascribed to it 
in the light of our purposes. To talk of a purpose in things is 
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unmeaning; for what is non-conscious and inert cannot have a 
purpose. Conscious beings have purposes in the plural. It is 
true as already said that many of them are common to most 
human beings; but they are not universal in the sense that every 
human being should have those purposes, in so far as he is 
human. Self-preservation is a human purpose, but so is 
self-sacrifice; to seek comfort is a conscious purpose, but so is 
it to sacrifice comfort; to love one's neighbour is a conscious 
purpose; so is it to hate him to the point of seeking his extinc¬ 
tion; to speak the truth is a conscious purpose; so is it to utter a 
lie whether for one’s own or another’s good; even seeking one's 
own good is not a universal purpose, as another’s good is not 
infrequently sought even to the detriment of one's own. Purposes 
being thus subjective cannot claim absolute reality; much less 
can progress be ultimate, since it is but a judgment of tendency 
in the light of our purposes. It is open to individuals and groups 
to speak of and to judge progress in relation to their objects and 
ideals; but there is not any purpose for (he universe as a whole. 
“There is no single purpose in a world which has neither begin¬ 
ning nor end in time, though there is an infinite number of finite 
purposes.” “The theory of a single purpose in the world” says 
Dr. Inge “seems to me untenable. Such a purpose, being infi¬ 
nite, could never have been conceived, and, if conceived, could 
never be accomplished. The theory condemns both God and 
man to the doom of Tantalus”. 1 What is above time cannot 
change; much less can it progress; within the Absolute (if such v 
an expression be not so misunderstood as to import space and 
time for the Absolute) there may be progress, though it is an 
open question whether a case for progress even to this extent has 
been definitely made out. Up to the realisation of the Absolute, 
time and change are for us real; for we continue till then to look 
on ourselves as finite cognisers; we have purposes and we are 
entitled to postulate a relatively real progress in so far as those 
purposes are steadily fulfilled, though in the last resort both pur¬ 
pose and fulfilment may turn out to be phenomenal. 

Are we justified in assuming that progress is at least rela¬ 
tively or empirically real ? The very multiplicity of the concepts 
of progress would seem to negative the assumption. In our 
country the notion of progress has for the most part been 

1. The Idea of Progress, W. R. Inge, 1920. 
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hound up with the unfolding of a divine plan. Man is 
not perfect, but he is perfectible, since God has so willed 
it. The difficulties of such a conception are innumerable. 

Is there realisation in time for man alone or God too ? In 

the latter case, will not God Himself be subject to change 
in time and so far imperfect? In the case of a Being 

limited in time, where is the guarantee that His purpose will be 
realised? And so long as there is the risk of non-realisation, 
where is the certitude of human progress? If, on the other 
hand, the realisation is for man alone, God’s plan must be already 
realised; and man's so-called progress can be but a weak, ineffect¬ 
ive and pointless reproduction of the already accomplished. 

What is the justification for treating this as progress, as the 
steady and certain achievement of an unaccomplished end ? And 
what is the contribution of man in formulating this end? Surely 
we do not consider ourselves as having progressed except where 
our achievements are fulfilments of our own needs, realisations 
of purposes formulated and consciously striven after by ourselves. 
In the repetition of an eternally fulfilled divine plan, there is no 
room for intelligent formulation or free striving. Whence then 
the talk of progress? So long as man’s thoughts are bound up 
with a creator and his plans, there would seem to be little chance 
of free development. Hence it is that in the West, as, for exam¬ 
ple, in the writings of Montesquieu and Voltaire, the concept of 
progress appears for the most part as incongruous with Provi¬ 
dence. But even in the West, Providence has reasserted itself, 
as, for instance, in the teaching of De Tocqueville. 1 

Similar inconsistencies are found even in other aspects of 
the notion. Is progress indefinite or only continuous ? While 
the early advocates of the doctrine of progress, like the Encyclo¬ 
paedists, generally held the former view, Hume and Comte would 
not accept it. 2 Some held that progress was certain; others, e.g., 
Fortenelle, Terrasson, d’ Holbach, went further and treated it as 
inevitable and natural, having nothing to do wiih human free¬ 
will. 3 In general, the development of the idea of progress coin¬ 
cided with the belief in and the deification of the human reason. 
Man is perfectible, because he is educable; he can be civilised, 

1. See The Idea of Progress, J. B. Bury, pp. 21, 22, 151, 316. 

2. Ibid., pp. 7, 162, 219, 236, 305. 

3. /did., pp. 109, 126, 171. 
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because he can be made to know; his passions can be brought 
under control and made hand-maids to reason. 1 In contrast 
with such a view, held by Saint-Pierre, Voltaire, Comte, Buckle 
&c., there was at least one exponent of progress, Turgot, who 
held that the dominance of reason would have arrested progress, 
and that development has been and will be possible because of 
human passions and irrationality. 2 The view will not appear as 
absurd as it sounds if we remember that it is the tendency of 
reason to seek adaptation and equilibrium, and that with the 
attainment of equilibrium there can be neither change nor 
progress. 

Nor is there any greater measure of agreement as to 
the goal of progress. While those who inspired or were in¬ 
fluenced by the French Revolution believed in the natural equal¬ 
ity of man's faculties and held equality to be the goal, there 
were others who could find no room for either equality or per¬ 
sonal liberty. For these latter, social harmony, in preference to 
happiness, was the end; and even where social happiness was 
held to be the goal, as by Saint Simon, liberty and equality were 
negatived with little compunction. 3 For the advaitin too, the 
talk of equality seems to have little meaning. Where plurality is 
phenomenal, equality can claim no better status; even empirical 
reality is impossible to grant, for ail men are in reality one spirit, 
while their apparent diversity is due to nescience; of this nescience 
there seems no justification to assume a difference of quality; if 
there be no difference of quantity too, men in the plural would 
appear to be, not equal, but identical; to account for the presenta¬ 
tion as diverse, we have to assume inequality in the nescience 

lty 

be the goal; for in self-realisation which is the end there is no 
plurality. 

In the conception of their relation to the past too, the advo¬ 
cates of progress differed. While for Tennyson the past was a 
fruitful field, for Hugo it was a fetter. 4 In the influences that 
were supposed to foster progress, some laid stress on the external, 


which limits; men, as they are, are not equal. Nor can equal 


1. See J. B. Bury, op. cit., pp. 140, 141, 150, 305, 310. 

2. Ibid., p. 155. 

3. Ibid., pp. 284, 285, 305, 306; cp. 212 315, 316, 319. 

4. Ibid., p. 327. 
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others on the internal; while climate and environment were 
magnified by some, others preferred to look for psychical or 
moral factors. Even among the latter, while Montesquieu had 
great faith in social institutions, Godwin considered them perni¬ 
cious. 1 While in general progress was held to go with the in¬ 
crease of man’s confidence in himself, a confidence believed as in 
Russia to-day to be inconsistent with religion, the doctrine of 
Providence has come up more than once as an ally of the doc¬ 
trine of progress; and Bazard far from dispensing with religion 

wanted a new religion where “God is one, God is all that is, all 
is God”. 2 


We derive no greater satisfaction if we turn from the ideas 
of progress to the field of actual achievement. Material progress 
and scientific advance seem to cry aloud for recognition. It is 
said that Tennyson composed the line “Let the great world spin 
for ever down the ringing grooves of change”, when he travelled 
by the first train from Liverpool to Manchester. 3 The world has 
been linked much closer since then by steam and electricity and 
the internal combustion engine. Man can fly in the air and 
move under the waters; and the ether is at his command to 
fetch and carry messages. With all this development there has 
resulted little of harmony or felicity. Increased skill and know¬ 
ledge have resulted in feverish armament races; command of new 
powers has been utilised for the acquisition of greater facilities 
for destruction; no nation is happy in its own achievements, as it 
is for most of the time engaged in looking ai others’ achievements 
with jealous or envious eyes. What was meant to cure has been 
turned to kill; and advance, instead of showing the benignant 
face of Visnu, wears the irate aspect of Rudra, the destroyer. 
While the scientific dreamer looks forward to a not distant future 


when a whole city will come under a single roof “of transparent 
glass without any visible support” 4 5 we read in the papers that the 
destruction of the Crystal Palace was a piece of official arson to 


guard against air-raids in a future war.5 Civilisation no longer 


consists in 


making two blades of grass grow where one grew 


1. See J. B. Bury, op. cit., pp. 154, 225. 

2. Ibid., p. 288. 

3. Ibid., p. 326. 

4. The Frustration of Science, p. 61. 

5. The Madras Mail, 1st February, 1937. 
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before; it has gone to the other extreme of restricting produc¬ 
tion. “Brazil lias been burning coffee, the United States have 
ploughed up cotton and tobacco, and slaughtered young pigs, 
and the Irish Free State orders the slaughtering of calves ”. 1 And 
all this when “tour-fifths ol the human race have less to eat than 
is compatible with health, let alone efficiency .” 2 Enlightenment 
has taken the shape of education; but it has brought little con¬ 
tentment, having but inci eased the problems of unemployment 

and indebtedness. 


It may be thought that the problems that have arisen are 
due not to scientific advance, but to economic greed and ineffi¬ 
ciency, that the machinery of distribution has not developed 
hand in hand with that of production, that with a change in 
forms of ownership and management the world will benefit by 
its knowledge better, and that Socialism is the remedy lor all the 
ills brought on the world by individualism. “Socialism will want 
all the science it can get to produce the greatest possible wealth .” 3 
In view of the Russian five-year plan and the measure of success 
it has had, it is impossible to dismiss this hope lightly. The 
song of the locomotive is the Soviet saga and the driving axle 
would seem to convey power to more than one form of advance. 
Whether, however, Socialism will get firmly established even in 
Russia and what, even then, its reactions will be in its relation 

to non-socialist and anti-socialist states, these are problems to 
which the solution is neither easy nor clear. The moral canker of 
hatred does not seem to be foreign even to the communist men¬ 
tality. One has only to look at the mass-trials of conspirators 
in Russia and to the warm espousals of communist causes out¬ 
side Russia. Nor is there reason to condone or make light of 
this hatred on the ground that it is only against “a dissolving 
enemy, the wicked Imperialist ”. 4 There is no reason to be 
certain that Socialism will at any time have the world as a free 
field. Even if it does, why assume that the hatred will die of 
attrition? Will it not turn within and find food even in the 
Socialist World-State? Assuming that the democratic ideals of 



Sir Daniel Hall in The Frustration of Science, p. 27. 

Mr. J. D. Bernal in The Frustration of Science, p. 66. 
Prof. P. M. S. Blackett in The Frustration of Science, p. 

The Shape of Things to Come, H. G. Wells, p. 153. 
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liberty and equality go to the wall before the onset of Socialism, 
is it permissible to believe that they will completely disappear? 
Are they not rather likely to make their presence felt within the 
Socialist State causing it serious disturbance? We do not seem 
to reach a desirable conclusion either way. If there be disturb¬ 
ance, we shall still be very much where we are, with an interne¬ 
cine dissension instead of an external one; and civil wars are not 
more civilised than wars of aggression. If on the contrary there 
be no disturbance at all it is difficult to avoid the unwelcome 
thought that all individuality would have been suppressed and 
human beings converted into Socialist Robots. On the very 
large assumption that the Socialist State stands for the millennium, 
economic and political, the world, it would appear, has to under¬ 
go a long travail, before attaining that consummation. And 
there is no certainty that it will be attained. Its bitterest oppon¬ 
ent, Fascism, seems to exert at least as strong a fascination over 
large bodies of people; on the score of present success there 
seems little possibility of discriminating between the two; and 
future success is difficult to foretell; both seem to have equal 
chances on the face of it, since both have succeeded in converting 
the individual for the most part into an automaton, a cog in the 
machinery of the State. The Hegelian dialectic, as adapted by 
Karl Marx, would affect that Fascism is a passing phase, the 
inevitable antithesis leading to the equally inevitable synthesis. 
But is Socialism the thesis or the synthesis ? The answer is 


sympath 


of 


view. Even assuming that Socialism is the synthesis, it can be 
no lasting stage, because of that same dialectic; and when it 
passes into its opposite, which is absorbed in turn into a higher 
synthesis, how can we foretell what the complexion of that 
future State or Society will be? in any case, once you adopt the 
principle of dialectic change, have you any right, unless you wish 
to be arbitrary as Hegel was, to cry a halt to the process at any 
stage and say that with that prog ress has been achieved ? And 
if there is no finality about the goal, if every stage and every 
achievement is subject to infinite and indefinite dialectical change, 
have we the material or the authority to profess a doctrine of 
progress? It may be that the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations by their very nature called aloud to be flouted. 
Does that constitute a moral justification for the open defiances 
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by Germany and Italy ? Or are we to seek for the justification 
in the success of the defiance? Will this not he to adopt the 
rankest form of the consequence-theory of morality? It is true 
that for the moment, replete with their successes, both Germany 
and Italy profess readiness to forward the cause of peace, progress 
and civilisation. But judged in the light of recent professions 
and practices, will not a charitable judgment convict them of 
delusion, if not dishonesty? Is it wise to share the optimism of 

Browning who 

<< ... ... ... never doubted. 

Though right were worsted, wrong would triumph”? 

A writer in a recent issue of the Hibbert Journal, Prof. R. 
B. Mowat, feels so desperate that the only hope he can entertain 
for justice is that it is the nature of men to contribute “to make a 
just world without any certainty that their side will win”. 1 Un¬ 
fortunately for such an attitude of devotion to duty in scorn of 
consequence, the same writer goes on to say: “On the whole an 
examination of history seems to show that though injustice often 
and for long periods prevails, yet gradually the injustices are 

suppressed, because among all its dross there is a certain nobility 
in the soul of the common man and woman which responds to 
the prophet; and no century, or even few generations, have been 
without their prophet.” 2 An act of faith still seems necessary, 
though faith is shifted from the cause to the prophet. 

Taking the moral development of the world by and large, 
one does seem to note some kind of progress. There has been 
at some time or other the change of stress from the external to 
the internal, from act to attitude, from form to significance; and 
this is all for the better. But this change took place long cen¬ 
turies ago. It is the difference, say, between the Jewish and the 
Christian attitude. It is the teaching of the Bhagavad-Glta in 
emphasising the renunciation not of action, but of the fruit there¬ 
of. And yet in these twenty centuries and more, what is the 
measure of real hold which the teaching has gained among men? 
Empty forms and symbols are regnant even in the world of to¬ 
day. It is still a greater sin to be discovered than to do wrong. 
Not infrequently our great men are but those who have 

1. The Hibbert Journal, October 1936, p. 52. 

2. Ibid. 
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managed to keep their exteriors untarnished. Sin and supersti¬ 
tion denied free expression find safer and more extensive abodes 
by burrowing underground. If apparently there is less evil in 
some respects, if there is less of open violence and disregard of 
the rights of person and property, it is because there is less oppor¬ 
tunity. It is not certain that our saints are proof against the open 
door; and the Devil, Dr. Inge reminds us, has a clever trick of 

pretending to be dead. 


Nor is the case for progress any securer in viewing man as a 
political animal. The vote is the deity of the day and the ballot- 
box its altar. But has the voter, drilled and herded by caucuses, 


party leaders and their agents, any real intelligent freedom of 
choice ? Even when there is not corruption, the force of habit, 
mass suggestion and other equally irrational elements play a far 
larger part than deliberation and discrimination. Is it possible 
on a cold analysis to exonerate any party that has been in power 
or to construe literally the promises of any party that seeks power? 
The political game continues to be what it was, a gigantic game 
of bluff; the chances of success are now greater for him who can 
touch the purses or passions as compared with him who could 
appeal to respect for tradition and authority. The efflorescence 
of the political individual is still a hope of the distant future, and, 
for all that we can see, a vain hope. Whether in melting down 
church-bells or in baiting the Jew, or in marching to the Coast 
to manufacture salt, we are still as far away from individuality, as 
when men were devoted to the Little Father of the people in 
spite of the knout and Siberia, marched to slaughter and be 
slaughtered at the command of the Kaiser, or professed unshake- 
able loyalty to the Burra Sahib who had come to save India in 
spite of herself. 

Even in the field of ideas, one cannot comfortably dogma¬ 
tise about progress. While the extent of scientific knowledge 
has increased, its certitude has become much less. Its only defi¬ 
niteness seems to be indefiniteness. Speaking broadly, practice 
has taken precedence over knowledge, and the pragmatist holds 
sway. The quantum physicist “studies the art of the book-maker 
and not of the trainer.” 1 We are sure neither of matter nor of 


mind, though we seem to exercise a better control over the two; 
but control is not knowledge; it can give us empirical, not abso- 


1. Eddington. The Nature of the Physical World, Dent, p. 289. 
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cover no 


It 


main vane- 


lute reality. With the scientist’s reduction of the causal law to a 
:tatistical calculation, the distinction of exact Science from meta¬ 
physics practically disappears; and if the metaphysician can dis- 

evidence of progress the scientist cannot confidently 
refute him. In philosophy too there has been no consistent 01 
steady advance. For the advaitin, his own non-dualism stands 
for the high-water mark of philosophy and revelation alike, 
we lost all records relating to Indian History from the 5th to the 

13th century A.D., and were left only with the three 
ties of Vedanta, an advaitin reconstructing their order of develop¬ 
ment would, it has been said, 1 place Madhva's first, Ramanujas 
next and Sankara’s last; extreme pluralism would appear to him 
the attitude of naive common-sense; a stress on identity without 
being able to give up difference in some form would appear to be 
the next stage; last would come the realisation of pure identity as 
the absolute truth. The actual course of history has tended in 
just the reverse direction. Pluralism comes last instead of first. 
Can the advaitin be blamed if he sees history as anything but a 
tale of progress? Not even the dvaitin can easily maintain the 
contrary; for he sees the forces of evil raising their heads cons¬ 
tantly and with increasing force in spite of repeated defeats. Cen¬ 
turies after the Buddha had died, when the influence of Buddhism 
in India was already on the wane, there arose Sankara, the Bud¬ 
dhist in disguise (so say the Madhvas) to give a new and longer 
lease of life to the errors that were disappearing; and though 
Madhva battled heroically consigning the advaitin to eternal 
damnation, advaita still flourishes and flaunts its bannei. 

There seems thus little ground for optimism to whichever 
field of human achievement we may turn. It is undeniable that 
man has a spark of heavenly light; but it seems also undeniable 
in the words of Mephistopheles that he uses this gift solely to be 
more beastly than othei beasts: 

«Er nennt's Vernunft und braucht s allein 

Nur tierischer als jedes Ticrlzu sein 

The world is becoming an increasingly difficult place to live 
in. In the effort to achieve comfort, man has increased com¬ 
plexity. The way of looking without can lead only to endless 


ft 


1. By Dr. C. Kunhan Raja in a paper read before the Indian 
Philosophical Congress, Lahore, 1929; see Proceedings, p. 252. 
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bondage and misery. The greedy questing of the extrovert can 
never bring happiness. It is the duty of the wise to cultivate 
contentment, to realise that nature in her multiplicity can but 
distract and delude with an ever receding hope of attainment, 
and to seek within, there to find everlasting peace. 


II 

Having developed so far what is called the pessimism of the 
advaitin, let us take a closer look at his system. Does he deny 
all progress? To belittle past achievement is not to deny the 
possibility of future achievement. Nor is it a negation of pro¬ 
gress to hold that a readjustment is necessary of values and acti¬ 
vities. Surely this is the advaitin's procedure. He does not 
deny the reality of happiness or the possibility of achieving it; in 
the past humanity has not done much to achieve it; that is 
because its efforts have not been properly directed. With an 
understanding of the real nature of happiness, that it is not 
external nor an attribute of the external, but the very constitu¬ 
tion of one’s self, the development of man is bound to change; 
progress will then be a reality, no longer a delusion. Granting 
that much of so-called progress is a delusion, there should be 
admitted at least as much progress as is implied in realising the 
delusiveness of the delusion. 

The statement of such a position is bound to evoke a host of 
questions. Is a re-orientation of the kind suggested possible? 
Even if possible, is it worth while ? Are we not asked to condemn 
what we actually hold to be valuable and turn to the pursuit of 
something which may be wholly elusive? It is bad enough 
policy to neglect the here for the hereafter; is it not insane when 
the pursuit is not even of the hereafter, but of what is not in 
space or time, and is, curiously enough, said to be ever attained ? 
Scripture may tell us of one or two or half a dozen that have 
achieved self-realisation. Even on the large assumption that 
these are not mere tales calculated to ward off depression, what 
is the certainty that what they have attained is worth while or 
that the path they have trodden is open to others and will lead 
them to the same goal ? The lazy contentment of the beggar in 
his rags and the idiot in his ignorance, how are these different 


peace 


what right has tl 
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ora 


having denied the reality of time and change? Having shown 
the illusoriness of the standards of progress advocated by others, 
what standard can the advaitin apply to demonstrate or to judge 
progress? It will be the task of what remains over of the s'* 
lectures to provide some answer to such questions. 

Ill 

The advaitin is ever ready to acknowledge facts though he is 
not prepared to treat all facts as absolutely real. It is a fact that 
men seek knowledge and happiness; it is also a fact that there is 
change from a state of ignorance to one of knowledge, f 
state of misery to one of happiness, and that though none of 
these states can claim to be what it is absolutely, there is relative 
progression from the one to the other. Even the advaitin seeks 
and hopes to leave his inteilocutor wiser than he found him. He 
cannot at the same time avoid the recognition of numerous 
paradoxes in the concepts of knowledge and happiness. Neither 
of these can relate solely to what has been attained; to re-affirm 
the known is not to know ; to remember a past pleasure is not to 
be happy and sometimes it may be the reverse; “sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow is remembering happier things." Yet knowledge of 
the wholly unknown is impossible, for the knowing process 
could not have an inception at all in regard to it. Nor can bliss 
be some wholly new experience, since there can be no desire or 
seeking in respect of the absolutely novel. The conception of 
the partly new and partly old, partly known and partly unknown, 
is only a verbal device to conceal the difficulty; for our problem 
persists as to whether knowledge is of the part that is known or 
of the part that is unknown, and so on. Our experiences of 
cognition and conation seem to call for the reality of knowledge 
and bliss; yet our analysis of these processes forces us to declare 
them unintelligible and non-real. Because of this the advaitin 
finds himself compelled on the one hand to admit the reality of 
knowledge and bliss, and, on the other, to treat these neither as 
objects of experience, nor as inodes of relation between subject 
and object, but as identical with the sell of which alone there is 
indubitable certitude. No one can doubt the self since it is the 
very self of the doubter; experience can never be sublated, since 
the sublater too must be experience; hence the self is experience, 
which we call variously knowledge or bliss; and that self- 
luminous real is the substrate on which is presented all that is 
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finite, unintelligible and indeterminable, including both the 
subjective processes and the objective world. For such a view¬ 
point, progress is, in a sense, both possible and inevitable. YVe 
are not condemned to wander round in ignorance and misery, 
since knowledge and bliss are real. We may appear to seek 
interminably; achievement, however, is certain; for, it is of 
nothing but our own very nature. We retire into ourselves un¬ 
consciously when we sleep. To establish firmly and conscious¬ 
ly this state of attainment, so that there may be no further dis¬ 
ruptions by delusive awareness, that is our ceaseless endeavour. 
The achievement of this end is certain ; for if there were not this 
certitude there would be no striving at all. The seeking in time 
postulate’s the timeless reality; and this latter is both the starting- 
point and the goal. 

But surely, it wili be objected, when the all-perfect is tune¬ 
lessly real, how can there be progress towards it ? If knowledge 
cannot relate to the already known nor action to the already 
accomplished, whence the possibility of progress for the absolu¬ 
tist ? The question is common and in a sense legitimate; and 
advaitins have given different replies, some treating “achieve¬ 
ment” as secondary or figurative in sense, while others treat the 


word as used in the principal sense. What 


be noted, 


however, is that the question is due to a confusion resulting from 
the deficiencies of language. When we say that the known 
cannot be the object of knowledge, we speak of that which is 
temporal, relates to past time as compared with the present. 


But 


when we say knowledge is real or is given, we do not mean that 
it belongs to the past, but that it is a-temporal. While there 
can be repetitiveness in respect of the past, there can be no such 
defect in respect of what is 


is not in time. The charge that 
Absolute Idealism makes our world a meaningless copy of a 
perfect rounded archetypal Absolute is baseless. Of that which 

is not either in space or time there cannot be a copy in space 

# 

and time. There is in experience some amount of copying; but 
the copy and the archetype, the prototype and the reflection are 
of the same class. That is why the wise advaitin will not say 
that Brahman is reflected in maya; the prototype is Isvara, 
Himself limited by maya though controlling it, while the reflec¬ 
tions are jivas, who have but very limited control of maya. 
Isvara is a knower, as jivas are; but Brahman is knowledge, 


neither knower nor known. 
IVfll XI, Part iii.] 
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its result be a copy of knowledge? That it is a presentation on 
knowledge as substrate, the advaitin admits, while confessing at 
the same time his inability to explain the tatiotialc of the super¬ 
imposition ; such inexplicability, he would add, is due to the cons¬ 
titution of the appearance, which is indeterminable as real or as 
unreal. The processes of the finite world are therefore not futile 
on the ground of being repetitive. But can they be real ? They 
too, the advaitin replies, are indeterminable as wholly real or as 
wholly unreal; but they are as real as ourselves, considered as 
finite and striving subjects in contrast with unrealised purposes 
and desires. Should we realise ourselves as all-perfect, the pro¬ 
cesses would not be real as such for us, and there could be no 
talk of progress. We, who seek and strive, however, are far 
from having realised perfection though this is nothing foreign to 
our own constitution; and the striving and achievement can 
claim as much reality as we ourselves. On the principle that the 
offering is proportionate to the deity, we have no right to 
demand any greater degree of reality for process or progress. 
My striving then is a fact and is so far relatively real; I myself 
am real, being the self of the doubter; and as real I am identical 
with experience that is perfect and above diversities and discords; 
the tendency of my striving is towards such perfection and per¬ 
fection is real; progress therefore is certain. The measuie of it 

will be the measure in which the world of difference is realised 
to be not real as such, but a super-imposition on the self- 
luminous consciousness that is the seeker. In other words, there 
must be a turning from the external to the internal and a trans¬ 
cendence of both contrasted aspects. In so far as there is any 
part or aspect of the external which still exercises a lure, pro¬ 
gress will be unstable; and it will continue to be unstable so long 
as one stops with the mastery of the external without an analysis 
of its significance and value, so long as one stops with science 
and does not turn to metaphysics. Progress goes with increase 
both in width and depth, in extent and content, in accumulation 
and interpretation, in acquisition and renunciation, in inclusive¬ 
ness and harmony. If so far we seem to have achieved little, it 
is because both as nations and as individuals we have tended to 
be dominated by one or other aspect, to the comparative neglect 

of the other. 

The Brahman of the advaitin is beyond time and change; it 
is static; how can this be reconciled with a doctrine of progress? 
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The answer has been already indicated; progress is for the being 
that feels finitude and imperfection; it is for you and me, not for 
a God held to be perfect; it is the hungry man that needs food, 
not he who is the picture of satisfaction; to postulate progress for 
the latter too is to set up yet another ideal and purpose; straight¬ 
away there arises the question as to the reality of this purpose, its 
temporality, its inclusiveness of other purposes, its capacity to 
develop towards still another ideal and so on; if we are to avoid 
such endless dissipation we have to admit once and for all that 
the real is so to speak both the starting point and the goal. For 
the real there is no progress; but in the real there is progress and 
this is all that we as progressive creatures are concerned with. 
To call the Absolute static and then feel sore about it, is no more 
wise than to abuse ourselves and then chafe under it. Static and 
dynamic are concepts applying to what is in time; in characteris¬ 
ing something as static we contrast it with tlie possibility of it¬ 
self as dynamic; how can that which is a-lemporal be static or 

dynamic ? 

If the tender-minded have still a craving for the reality of 
progress, surely this answer is possible: the seeker for whom 
there is progress is not radically different from or alien to 
Brahman; “thou art that”; and in a sense somewhat similar to 
that in which progress is real for you, it is real for the Absolute 
too. True, the ascription is figurative in the latter case; but 
patient analysis will show you that no ascription or predication is 
anything but figurative; that which is non-figurative is only the 
final self-realisation, the intuition of the identity that is Brahman. 


The Absolute being entirely different from the world of 
appearance, he who would seek to realise himself as Brahman 
should negate the world and turn away from it. Progress on the 
contrary is possible only through living in the world, knowing it, 
acting in and 

nivrtti-marga, while that of the progressive is pravrtti-marga. 
An objection of this nature can find excuse in the confusion not 
merely of the opponents but also of some adherents of advaita. 
The non-dualist doctrine especially in its later phase has come to 
be identified with an effete type of asceticism, which affected to 
despise the world without taking the trouble to know it. Renun¬ 
ciation is the supreme duty; but, for him who has nothing, re¬ 
nunciation is hollow; to ignore the world is not identical with 

[Vol. XI, Part iii.] 
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being ignorant of it; for it is the ignorant mind that despite 
rigorous self-castigation will be ever prone to the lures of the 
unknown ; the ideal of the advaitin is to know and then to set 
aside. For it has been said from early days: “adhyaropapa- 
vadabhyam nisprapancam prapancyate j 1 what is tianspheno- 

menal is understood by super-imposition and by sublation. 

short cut to the goal can be found by eliminating the first step; 
the result can only be a disastrous short-circuit. It us a dialectic 
process, whereby the distinctionlessness of ignorance or of in¬ 
determinate cognition passes over into a cognition of difference 
and then transcends itself in the distinctionless intuition that is 
Brahman. The spirit must go forth and return enriched; to stay 
at home because of the perils of faring forth is for ever to remain 
impoverished and unable to attain one’s own stature. The pro¬ 
cess is comparable to what Bradley calls the homeopathic 
of thought; content and existence, the “what” and the "that" of 
experience, are given in a relative state of harmony in primitive 
feeling; but feeling being finite, this harmony is disrupted; 
thought seeks to transcend the discord by widening it; the re¬ 
conciliation is effected only when thought transcends itself in the 
Absolute. To go out seems on the face of it opposed to return; 
but unless there is a going forth there cannot be a return; foi all 
their apparent opposition, the first is an indispensable prelimi¬ 
nary to the second. The error of some advaitins and of all their 
critics is in holding the worldly life to be essentially inconsistent 
with and opposed to self-realisation, while in truth it is a phase 
of that realisation. From the higher stage no doubt the lower 
will be called untrue or erroneous; that should not make us for¬ 
get that it is the error which has led to the truth. 

Nor is this doctrine a fanciful invention unjustifiably supei- 
imposed on advaita. The progressive holds that time is the 
friend of man. 2 And for all that Brahman is timeless, time is 
the friend of the advaitin too. Else why the insistence on the 
acquisition of eligibility for Vedanta enquiry? One may study 
the Vedanta not anyhow and at any time, but after the study of 


the Veda and after the acquisition of the necessary preliminaries 



1 , 


The authorship of the saying is not known; but it is 


Mandana 


ntiotea uv mdnuoua *** — - — * _ _, 

the Pandkarana attributed to Sankara, and in his Gitdbhasya. 
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—the discrimination of the fleeting from the permanent, non¬ 
attachment to results here or in a hereafter, the qualities of calm¬ 
ness, equanimity, contentment etc., and the desire for release. 
If every one had these or none could have them, there would be 
no point in mentioning them as constituting eligibility. It is 
held on the contrary that those who have it not may acquire it, 
perhaps in this life, perhaps only in the next. A virtuous life 
consisting in the efficient performance of the duties of one's 
station will result in the acquisition of these essentials. 1 When 
they have been acquired, the subsequent path of inquiry may 
appear to be more and more a path of abstraction; but a life of 
action has preceded it; and neither ethics nor metaphysics can 
formulate an intelligible demand that all rational beings should 
be active in the same way or for all time. As the metaphysician 
differs from the scientist and both from the politician or soldier, 
so does the mumuksu seeking release differ from the man in 
active life. And as every man is willy-nilly a philosopher so is 
the man in active life a mumuksu in embryo; when the pra- 
vrtti-marga has reached its limits, it will fulfil itself in the nivrtti- 
marga. Those who are aware of the steady march of science on 
steps made of its own once true but now discarded hypotheses, 
those who understand that for all the apparent opposition be¬ 
tween the Ptolemaic and the Copernican theories the latter came 
in as the almost inevitable result of ever fresh observations based 
on the former, will not hesitate to admit that error is the gateway 
to truth. And this the advaitin knows. It is not true that “An 
uncompromising dualism is assumed between the mundane and 
the transcendent*’ 2 or “that the two worlds have no original rela¬ 
tion whatsoever" 2 or that in the Vedanta “truth and practical life 
are irreconcilable." 2 One of the greatest of advaita writers has 
shown, on the contrary, that the real, which is consciousness and 
bliss alike, stands self-revealed, when nescience is transcended 
(literally, crossed over) by nescience. Thus does he interpret the 

1. Mandana holds that for him who performs without fail 
the duties of his station, realisation is quicker; the difference be¬ 
tween him and others is that between him who has a horse and 
him who has tc» cover the whole distance on foot. Both are sure 
to reach the village they desire to get to; but there will be delay 
for the latter. An interesting side-light on the advaitin’s attitude 
to time! (See the Brahmasiddhi, p. 36). 

2. The Problem of the Indian Polity, P. Ramamurti, p. 88. 
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Upanisadic saying “avidyaya mrtyum lirtva vidvaya ’mrtam 
asnute". “This may be (asked): how can difference be destroy¬ 
ed by difference itself ? Because of its being opposed to differ¬ 
ence, it has been said, just as the dust (of the clearing-nut) (is 
opposed) to dirt (suspended in the water). . . just as milk digests 
(other) milk and is itself digested, and just as poison quells other 


poison 


As has been said: ‘He who knows both 


vidya (knowledge) and avidya (nescience) crosses over death ( i.e ., 
difference) by nescience (consisting in the repeated contempla¬ 
tion of the truth) and enjoys immortality which is of the nature 
of knowledge.’ This is what is said: both knowledge and 
nescience co-exist in the relation of end and means; without 


nescience there is no dawn of knowledge”. 


The positive 


character of Brahman and its continuity with the phenomenal, in 




act of jumping out of one’s skin, are evident from Mandana's 
repeated insistence on the fact that it is impossible ever to be 
wholly desireless, that desires cannot be killed or extinguished, 
and that the seer's aim is to discipline and sublimate desires, not 


to suppress them. By stages suited to each 


capacity 


desires are to be sublimated; from the petty and the fleeting they 
should be turned to the infinite and everlasting; from nescience 
they should be turned to knowledge. 1 2 3 

“A hiatus” it is said “is assumed in Hindu Thought between 


Jnsina 


" 3 


This is apparently true of advaita, what¬ 


ever may be said of other forms of Hindu Thought. And 
Sankara, waging ceaseless war against the ritualism of the 
Mimamsaka, is responsible in no small measure for such a judg- 


1. Brahmasiddhi, p. 13. “etad uktam bhavati—vidya-'vidye 
dve apy upayo-’peya-bhavat sahite; na ’vidyam antarena vidyo- 
’dayo ’sti.” Should the examples of self-transcendence sound 
unscientific, compare Whitehead: “. .a species of microbes which 
kills the forest, also exterminates itself." Science and the Modern 

World, p. 257. 

2. Cp. "Reality and existence are not to be set against each 
other as metaphysical contraries. Nothing on earth is utterly 
perfect or utterly without perfection. Those who have the vision 
of perfection strive continually to increase the perfection and 
diminish the imperfection.” The World’s Unborn Soul, 
S. Radhakrishnan, p. 29. 

3. P. Ramamurti, op. cit., p. 119. 
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ment. Knowledge is of what is; it is not arbitrary or dependent 
on the agent; action relates to what is to be; it proceeds from the 
agent’s volition and may be done, not done or done otherwise. 1 
The contrast thus presented is striking, but very unfortunate. A 
duality of subject and object is involved in knowing as well as 
acting; neither is possible without a transcendence of the duality. 
The compulsion of the object cognised is paralleled by the com¬ 
pulsion of the purpose formulated. And if purposes are depen¬ 
dent on education and surroundings, so too are objects cognised. 
Not everything presented is perceived or perceived correctly. If 
it is open to man to know in such a way that the process fulfils 
itself in a supra-relational knowledge, where is the insuperable 
objection to his acting in such a way that the process fulfils itself 
in a supra-relational Bliss ? 2 But then, it may be objected, 
difference is due to nescience and cannot be transcended except 
by its opposite, viz,, knowledge. In saying this, we are victims 
of a verbal confusion. Approaching Reality as epistemologists 
We call it knowledge; and the world which, as appearance, so far 
forth falls short of reality, we call non-knowledge or nescience, 
as different from knowledge. Reality however is not knowledge 
or consciousness alone; it is also bliss; since it is one, so that it is 
not knowledge and bliss but the knowledge that is bliss, even the 
world of finite pleasures and pains is said to be characterised by 
and due to nescience, but in the sense of non-bliss. If reality as 
knowledge can destroy the world as ignorance (or nescience in 
the cognitive sense), why should not reality as bliss be capable of 
destroying the world as non-bliss (or nescience in the conative 
and emotive sense)? 3 There is no rule that the ultimate 
psychosis, Brahman-intuition, should be purely cognitive; it may 
well be the ecstacy of the lover or the enthusiasm of the saint. 
And though Madhusudana dared claim no more for bhakti than 
that it gave rise to communion with the conditioned, this under¬ 
statement has its parallel even among the advocates of intuition 

1. Sankara’s Bhasya on Vedanta Sutras, I, i, 4. 

2. Compare the description of perfection “as ethical trans¬ 
formation into eternal righteousness”; S. Radhakrishnan, The 
Teaching of Buddha, p. 22. 

3. The truth, of course, in either case, is not that Reality 
destroys, but that Reality-knowledge-bliss stands self-manifest, 
when there is destruction of ignorance by cognition or of attach¬ 
ment by love or of self-seeking by morality. 
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as cognitive; for, Vacaspati 1 holds that saksatkara is only of the 
conditioned. It may he thought that morality cannot culminate 
in release since what is effected by an act cannot be permanent. 
But cognition too is an act; its result too should be imperma¬ 
nent. If it be urged that cognition does not effect release but 
destroys ignorance, whereupon release reveals itself, a similar 
answer is applicable to the role of moral action. While the 
intellectual pursuit of the Absolute has occupied the foreground 
of our attention and the emotional pursuit has found an occa¬ 
sional exponent, the pursuit through sublimated morality has 
been left almost wholly in the shade. It does not, however, 
follow that the moral life is inconsistent with advaita or that it is 
possible to realise non-duality without being moral. Though at 
the outset duality would appear necessary for any action, reflec¬ 
tion will show that action itself is a transcendence of the duality; 2 
and what is transcended need not be, indeed cannot be, abso¬ 
lutely real. That the concept of morality taken in itself is un¬ 
intelligible—this is well known. The moral life is a war against 
evil; if evil cannot be finally conquered, it is futile; if it is finally 
conquered, it becomes non-existent; it transcends itself in the 
a-moral. The best the reflective moralist can do is to formulate 
the principles and standards of such conduct as will lead to this 
transcendence. 

Nor is the Law of Karma a stumbling block to progress. It 
is a grotesque travesty to present it as a form of Lex Talionis. 3 
If it is true that every cause has an effect and every effect a 
cause, there is not the shadow of a justification for exempting 
the moral realm alone from the operation of the law. It is not 
the demanding of a tooth for a tooth, but a case of the original 
act, right or wrong, working itself out. An all-merciful God, if 
there is one, may forgive the repentant sinner, if there has been 
genuine repentance. The operation of the law would not have 


*> 


1. Cp. Bhamati (Theosophical Publishing House), p. 78: 
“na hi sabdajnana-prakasyam brahma svayamprakasam na bha- 
vati, sarvopadhi-vihlnam hi svayam-jyotir iti giyate, na tu 
'pahitam api. 

2. The unintelligibility ( anupapatti ) of a relation between 
drastr and drsya is not greater than that of a relation between 
kartr and karma. 

3. Cp. P. Ramamurti, op. cit., p. 113. 
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been suspended with this; rather would its operation have be¬ 
come inexplicable to us; and this is not unintelligible since all 
the operative conditions cannot be known to a parviscient intelli¬ 
gence. The Law of Karma does not then operate as a relentless 
and inexorable Fate. It assumes that so long as we view the 
Universe as a plurality, as containing differences like that of 
cause and effect, every act must have its consequence. And such 
a belief, far from countering progress, is indispensable to it. For, 
if our acts do not have consequences whether in the immediate 
or the remote future, how can we look forward to or co-operate 
towards a better scheme of things? When, however, the pheno¬ 
menal world is no longer apprehended as such, in its diversity, 
cause and effect are realised as one; the Law of Karma like all 
other empirical laws is known to be delusive. And to this trans¬ 
cendence in non-duality action may lead, it was said, in the same 
way as intellection. 


The Law of Karma does not make for moral determinism 
any more than the scientist's profession of the causal law. The 
Hindu thinker like his Western confrere has often sought to 
establish free-will by exempting moral phenomena from the realm 
of natural causation. The result in neither system of thought 
has been satisfactory. The advaitin's solution such as it is stands 
on a better footing. Man as Spirit is always free; viewing him¬ 
self as nature, he is always bound. Spirit and nature cannot be 
placed side by side as independent realms offering conveniences 
to disappear from the one into the other. Nature is phenomenal; 
it is the appearance of spirit; and transcending appearance, one 
transcends necessity as well. One has ridiculed Kant long enough 
by comparing his doctrine of free-will to telling a prisoner there 


is freedom outside the prison-bars. But surely there is 
is there, in saying there is freedom inside the prison? 


no sense, 
It is true 


that freedom outside the prison seems to be of no use to the 


prisoner as prisoner; but if he is told, as he is by the advaitin, 
that the prison too exists but in his imagination, it would appear 
to those of non-dualist persuasion not merely that that is a doc¬ 


trine of freedom, but indeed the only intelligible doctrine of 
freedom. 


It will be seen that many of the contradictions noted earlier 
in the idea of progress cannot have any weight for the advaitin. 
His doctrine is consistent alike with the advocacy of self-reliance 
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and Providence. While God is no doubt felt necessary for pur¬ 
poses of devoted contemplation, man has in the last resort to help 
himself. He must be a light unto himself, a refuge unto himself. 
He does not work out the purpose of another; in so iar as the 
goal may be said to be pre-ordained it is so ordained by himself 
as Spirit, n< t bv an alien will however friendly. The confidence 
in God is at bottom self-confidence; and the realisation of the 
light is self-realisation; pa ram jyotir upasampadya svena rupeua- 
’bhinispadyate. 


Mind like the senses is an appearance; it is higher in the 
scale and can exercise control over the latter. And while the 
passions distract and dissipate themselves, mind can co-ordinate 
them, direct them and secure maximum results horn their energy. 
At bottom, however, director and directed do not belong to 
different orders of being. It is not that one is Spirit, while the 
other is nature. Hence the question whether reason is respon¬ 
sible for progress or the passions loses a great part of its interest, 
from the advaitin’s view-point. It is a matter of indifference to 
him whether the motive-force of progress be said to be controll¬ 
ed passion or dynamic reason; for, both aspects of the progress¬ 
ive force are present in either concept; and the difference bet¬ 
ween them being one of degree, Iheir reconciliation or co-opera¬ 
tion does not appear a problem to the advaitin. 

With progress as the achievement of equality the advaitin 
has little sympathy; for equality, in his metaphysics, can be found 
neither at the starting-point nor at the goal. But in so far as he 


believes in a plurality of empirical selves—and many advaitins 
do, since the consciousness of one’s own self as a jiva results 
most vividly and most frequently through the clash with and the 
distinction from other finite personalities—the advaitin is forced 
to grant equality of opportunity, in Ihe sense that release is pos¬ 
sible and inevitable for all jivas, sooner or later, and that his 
own release cannot be absolute until that consummation. It is 
true that not all advaitins subscribe explicitly to this doctrine oi 
universal release. But it is an inevitable corollary from any 
shade of advaita metaphysics. For him to whom the whole 
universe inclusive of other jivas is a creation of his own cogni¬ 
tion, he alone being the one empirical self to be released, the 
release of all is synonymous with his own release and is in that 
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sense inevitable. But, for those who hold to a plurality of em¬ 
pirical selves, on the release of any one of them, does ajnana 
continue to exist or not ? If the answer be that there is no more 
ajuana there can be no unreleased jlvas either; lor the jlva is he 
who is bound in nescience. If, on the other hand, it be said 
that there is nescience, but not for the released jiva, what pre¬ 
cisely does this mean? Is the released jiva conscious of ajnana 
though no longer in its toils ? This is to say that he is still 
maya-sambaddha as the mavin; he is no other than Isvara. If 
he is not even aware of ajnana, he cannot be aware of bound 
souls either; that is to say, he must have arrived at a condition 
when no more souls appear to him bound. And this cognition 
is either a delusion, in which case there could have been no 
release; or it is valid, in which case all souls should have been 
released. This conclusion is not affected, whatever may be the 
view of Isvara, whether He be considered as the prototype or 
Himself a reflection of Brahman, though the inevitability of an 
intermediate state ot release would appear to lend greater weight 
to the view of Isvara as the bimba in which each reflection is 
merged on the removal of each particular reflecting medium. 

Enlightenment or self-realisation is the goal of man. There 
have been some who thus found themselves in the past, c.g. Suka, 
Vamadeva, etc. Time is the friend of man. Realisation in the 
future is not merely possible, but inevitable, not for some alone, 
but for all. Such is the idea of progress for advaita, which, 
in so far as it may be called a religion, resembles Whitehead's 
conception of it as "the vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind, and within, the passing flux of immediate things; some¬ 
thing which is real and yet waiting to be realised; something 
which is a remote possibility, and yet the greatest of present 
facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes, and yet 
eludes apprehension; something whose possession is the final 
good, and yet is beyond all reach; something which is the ulti¬ 
mate ideal, and the hopeless quest”. 1 


L Science and the Modern World, p. 238. The advaitin, 

however, would substitute “grasp” for “reach”; and he would not 

admit the hopelessness of the quest except for the confirmed 
extrovert. 
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IV 

The field for adhyaropa and upavuda being infinite, it is 
matter for little surprise if the tale of achieved progress seems 
pitiful. Progress may be watched only if the field is nariowed or 
widened considerably. The physical growth from childhood to 
manhood is progressive in the majority of cases; economically, 
morally and in other ways the case for progress will not be 
equally clear. And if man is compared to the mammoth or the 
mastodon progress stems certain. There is increased co-ordina¬ 
tion and greater economy. Whether man is happier than the 
mastodon we can neither affirm nor deny; for the happiness of an 
extinct dumb animal does not allow itself to be estimated. Ob¬ 
servation in a field of normal width cannot but be inconclusive. 
The gain in breadth will often be seen to go with a lack of depth; 
the widest empire is not the best governed; extensive riches do 
not make for great happiness; economy of effort is not a value so 
long as there is no worth while channel of expenditure for what 
is saved; it is worthless to achieve leisure, when that leisure can¬ 
not be put to proper use. All this is true and even trite. But it 
is no more true that depth and breadth are incongruous than that 
connotation and denotation vary in inverse ratio. Of content as 
of connotation there is little definite in the case of larger wholes. 
What is to be sought is an increase in the definition, not so hope¬ 
less as what was assumed to be the task, an increase of the con¬ 
tent itself, which might be very difficult if not impossible. 

It is not true, except as a brilliant paradox, that ideas have 
not progressed. The instance cited in the earlier part of these 
lectures is misleading. Sankara and Madhva were not the pro¬ 
genitors, but only the most noted expositors of non-dualism and 
dualism. Each claimed the authority of revelation and there is 
no doubt that revelation in some measure supplied the basis for 
either. While thus deriving from a common fountain-head, 
neither mode of thought can claim definite temporal priority; for 
we have no authoritative inform.ition as to the earliest dvaitin or 
advaitin or the chronological relation of the one to the other. 
For another reason, it would seem futile if not improper to look 
for progress or regress in the temporal sequence of dvaita and 
advaita; our thinkers have always held temporal truth to be re¬ 
lative to eligibility; he whose mind is prepared to appreciate and 
accept duaiism will look on non-dualism either as outworn or as 
a lapse; the same will apply muiatis mutandis to him whose 
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mind is prepared to receive non-dualism. And though the 
advaitin holds the realisation of non-dualism to he inevitable for 
all, that is but the ultimate goal, which is not to be reached 
except through many back-slidmgs and recoveries, each such 
process serving to establish the basic truth more firmly on the 
slbu la-nikhanana-nyaya. An estimate of progress or the reverse 
can be profitably made, thereiore, only within each system. In 
1 11 is way, noveltv is claimed ewn lor the dualist theory, which at 
tu st seems to be but naive common-sinse hardly worth the name 
of philosophy. And though Sankara was called pracchanna- 
bauddha, he made significant advances on Buddhist doctrine. 
Thus, while recognising the world to be phenomenal, he stressed 
the recognition of the noumenal substrate without which the 
phenomenal could not he at all. While he understood and per¬ 
haps took over Madhyamika dialectic, he made the notable con¬ 
tribution of the concept of the indeterminable (anirvacaniya), 
since in the case of contraries rejection of both is possible. Nor 
has advaita rrn rely marked tune since Sankara. If Reality is one, 
no path can be ultimately fruitless or lead to perdition; at the 
worst there can be but a loss of time; and in the end, release is 
the lot of all. These implications of advaita have been made 
more and more explicit in succeeding centuries. Mandana’s 
view of prasaiikhyaua (deep uninterrupted contemplation) as the 
instrument of realisation was taken up and developed by Bharati- 
tirtha, who held that even without intellectual inquiry realisation 
could be achieved, though with delay, by contemplation of the 
nirguna; reference has already been made to Madhusudana's 
doctrine of the possibility of realisation through bhakti; and the 
possibility of universal salvation 
sent in many earlier advaita writers, was first set forth in extenso 
by Appayya DIksita. The march of time has thus not been 
without significance to the development of doctrine; it has 
helped in various ways both to expand and to consolidate, to 
extend the scope and deepen the meaning. 

Let us turn for a moment to modern political and economic 
ideas: human relationships, it is well-known, are largely regulated 
by contract to-day as distinguished from status. And this change 
must undoubtedly count for progress. There is no intelligible 
half-way house between the denial of all personalities except 
oneself (this the drstisrsti-vadin does) and the full recognition of 
all personalities other than oneself, with such reservations as may 
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be made for inexperience and lack of education. The former 
view leaves no r< ( m for either status or c( nitact; with the re¬ 
cognition of the existence and worth of oilier personalities, how¬ 
ever, the contractual seems the only just basis for human rela¬ 
tionships. The change has not been uniform or complete. 
Marriages in our country are largely non-contractual. And even 
in those relationships where contracts prevail, unjust contracts 
are neither unknown nor uncommon. This is in a large measure 
due to the persistence of status in a different garb. The employer 
or the capitalist is able to put on undue pressure because there 
is no equality between the contracting parties; status, that is to 
say, the inequality of it, still persists. The workers all over the 
wor ld are striving with a great measure of success to reduce if not 
abolish this inequality, (which by the obversion of a well-known 
legal maxim is inequity) by mass organisations and the educa¬ 
tion of class-consciousness. It is intelligible, however, that the 
negation of status, i. e., the negation of capitalism, involves also 
the apparent negation of individual liberty; we may get to the 
Socialist State where what is called individual libeity is at a mini¬ 
mum and there is no freedom of contract as now understood. The 
citizen may no longer be a free unit, but a limb of the Socialist 
organism; status may supervene in a new guise. With all this 
there will yet be no cause to affirm a regress. What is of moment 
is neither status nor contract which are empty forms, but the 
worth of the individual; and in all the phases of the dialectic 
process, it is this which gains increasing recognition; each appa¬ 
rent negation leads to its own negation in the progress of this 
central concept. Even Fascism is but the inevitable phase of 
negation in the dialectic growth. 1 The particular economic and 
political forms of the society in which men live, these are but 
phases of what is instrumental to life. Neither the democratic 
nor the socialist state is a thing of worth in and for itself; for thfe 
state itself is but a passing phase. Says Lenin: . . .the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat is only a transitional form... The annihila¬ 
tion of the power of the State is the aim all Socialists have had in 
view, first and foremost among them, Marx. Without the reali¬ 
sation of this aim, true democracy, that is, liberty and equality, 
is unattainable. It can only be achieved by the Soviet or prolet¬ 
arian democracy; for this system prepares at the very outset for 

1. Cp. The Philosophy of Communism ; J.Macmunay; pp. 

86*87. 
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the withering aivay of any form of State by bringing forward the 
mass organisations of the working people into constant and ab¬ 
solute participation in State administration.” 1 The most revolu¬ 
tionary of political and economic changes seems thus bound up 
with “progressive disillusionment” with regard to the external. 

That our most progressive institutions cause disappointment 
to us there is no gainsaying. Yet we are not seriously prepared 
to scrap them. To take the League of Nations for example; the 
successes to its credit are few and not distinctive, while its failures 
have been colossal. Yet its bitterest critics would not willingly 
wreck it. Thus says Mr. Bradsford: “Then does this mean 
that we must abandon the Geneva League, and with it the ideal 
of universality ? That would be a disaster. With all its limita¬ 
tions in conception and its failures in achievement, it represents 
an aspiration that is transforming the thinking of a great part of 
mankind. The nearer it comes to wreckage the more do ideal¬ 
ists cling to it. They rallied to it after the Manchuria failure as 

". i ^ ^ t ^ re. Even after the Abyssinian defeat 

they will not abandon it.” 2 That is the real value of the League, 
that it transforms however slowly the thinking of mankind. The 
evil man goes on his way heedless of what otheis say; to a great 
extent, however, it is because he keeps his ears closed. If pub¬ 
lic opinion can be brought home to him, if he can be made to 
realise that what he hears is the criticism not merely of his ene¬ 
mies, but also of some of his friends and of a good many who 
are normally indifferent, there is bound to result sooner or later 
an appreciable change in conduct. Even Imperialism cannot 
hold to its career, when secretlreaties and confidential reports 
are mercilessly exposed. Not even the British Empire can inde¬ 
finitely continue to “solemnly affirm the independence of the 
victim and then arrange an eventual ‘deal’ at his expense.” 3 It 
may not be good policy to wash dirty linen in public; but it is 
surely better than not to wash them at all; and the League by 
acting as the laundress will help to reveal and eventually to heal 
many a secret and festering sore. Even such a keen critic as 
Mr. Brailsford has to admit the following successes: “It has 


1. Bourgeois Democracy and Dictatorship of the Proletariat-, 
quoted by R. P. Dutt, in Lenin, p. 77 \ italics mine. 

2. Towards a New League : H. N. Brailsford; p. 60. 

3. Cf. Brailsford, op. cit., p. 40. 
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supervised a big empire in the mandated territories. It made an 
effort to disarm us all, and brought mankind together to discuss 
its economic plight at a Conference in London. It has, more¬ 
over, a distinguished record of social and humanitarian work. It 
has succoured prisoners, found homes fur refugees, brought hope 
to populations scourged with malaria, standardised the right to 
leisure and health of some groups of workers the world over, 
lifted some stricken countries out of bankruptcy, helped others to 
organise their transport and social services, penetrated the schools 
as a teacher of peace, and provided for our social thinking ample 
material based on exact research. Every success in interna¬ 

tional co-operation makes for security. In some of these instances 
the success was astonishing”. 1 


The real trouble with the League is not merely that “The 
‘Haves dominate it , but that thinking still proceeds on the basis 
of the “Haves” and the “Have-nots”. It is not yet realised that 
it is a more vital thing to use than to have; the two are not in¬ 
consistent; indeed it is necessary in some sense to have before 
there can be use. What is essential, however, is the use. It is 
this conception as distinct from that of having, which should 
inspire and dominate any councils that seek to promote universal- 
ism or cosmopolitanism. There is needed a change of “heart” 
a revision of values instead of mechanisms, a turning away from 
external organisation to internal reformation. Since God in his 
inscrutable way has turned our senses outwards, it is the exter¬ 
nal that attracts, appeals and seems most feasible. Not until 
such avenues are fully explored and found defective can there 
be a real reformation. Until that sfage the remedy for defective 
organisation will appear to but still more organisation. From 
one view-point, the obvious successes of the League are of less 
ultimate value than its failures; for, it is these which, exemplify- 
ing the inevitable dialectic, will secure a new orientation, through 
the path of progressive disillusionment. 

11 he growth of the Indian National Congress is another 
phenomenon of interest exemplifying the dual aspect of progress. 

From a comparatively small body comprising a few of the intelli¬ 
gentsia, supplicating for the progressive grant of responsible 
government under the aegis of the British Empire, it has become 
a huge instit utl 0n commanding the lo yalty of a very large section 

1. H. N, Brailsford, op. cit., p. 5. 
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of the country and clamantly demanding Swaraj. The increase 

4 

in numerical strength, due in appreciable measure to half-hearted 
camp followers or disgruntled secoders from other camps, is the 
least important feature of the change. Self-reliance is the domi¬ 
nant note; and its logical culmination is the demand for indepen¬ 
dence, a demand which does not ignore the rights and advantages 
of participation in the Biilish Commonwealth, but insists that 
the participation should be wholly free and voluntary. So far, 
there is growth in the nation's stature. What is even more inter¬ 
esting, however, is the new note of analysis that has been intro¬ 
duced by the President Jawaharlal Nehru. Speaking to the 
people he asks them for whom they want Swaraj. Is it for the 
magnate or the worker, the plutocrat or the peasant? This is not 
a quest for the metaphysical self, but a metaphysical quest for the 
political or economic self for whom the right of sell-determina¬ 
tion is claimed. Growth in extent has gone with a measure of 
growth in intent too. It is not improbable that in searching for 
an answer to the Panditji’s question, there may be lack of unani¬ 
mity, splits, failures, backslidings and what not. This, however, 
is but inevitable in the dialectic process; and the adherents of the 
Congress need fear no greater disaster than after the Surat split 
thirty years ago, but may on the contrary look forward to a sub¬ 
sequent period of greater vitality and utility. 

In the contact and reactions of cultures, again, progress 
may be marked. East and West have grown to tolerate and 
sometimes to respect each other, even if they have not got to 
love each other. No longer is it thought that what is alien is 
not culture at all. The German deification of Nordic culture 
and the Italian intolerance of Abyssinian barbarism stand almost 
alone in contrast to the consensus of civilised opinion. Not all 
the British sympathy for Abyssinia can be set down to hypocrisy 
or Christianity. “There is the idea of a comprehensive, univer¬ 
sal human culture, which is being developed, through worldwide 
intercourse of varied kinds .” 1 And while it was thought till 
recently that East and West should give of their cultures freely 
to fuse and form a perfect blend, that the perfect man's life 
would comprise elements taken from the different cultures and 
religions, it is now tending to be recognised that “the religious” 


1. Living Religions and Modern Thought 

p. 277. 
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(one may say spiritual; “wealth of mankind will most probably be 
increased by scholarly adherents of particular religions remaining 
faith 1 ul to their religions and striving to realise the elements of 
value in them. The way to comprehensive truth and unity is not 

1.1.1 i i « - ^ 


one 


likely to be found m the present universal adoption of any 

existing icligion. 1 Once again we see at work the principles of 
inclusiveness and harmony’. 

The historian will find hosts of facts difficult if not impossi¬ 
ble to reconcile with this tale of progress. The history of our 
own country, to say nothing of the innumerable civilisations (if 
the ancient world, would seem to otter striking disproof of the 
progressive's contentions. For the greatness of India we seem 
compelled to dig into Vedic and even pre-Vedic times. The 
consolation for our modern insanitary conditions has to be 
sought in the wonderful sanitary arrangements of Mohenjo-Daro; 
and the tale of the so-called ancient republics has- to redeem us 
from the charge of present political incapacity. It is not for me 
to set up as an apologist of British rule in India. The wonders 
of modern civilisation which are so frequently cast in our teeth 
could have come to us without foreign domination. The railway 
and the teiegiaph could have come in with foreign contact with¬ 
out necessitating foreign rule. Foreign ideas too if needed could 
have been assimilated, as by Japan, without political subjection. 
Our histoiy may well appear one of steady march from freedom 
to slavery, without any redeeming feature which can be set up by 

the advocate of progress. But let us forget our own country for 
the moment and think ol the human race as such. Let 

pose that different parts of it, roughly divided as East and West, 
have developed along different lines aiming at perfection and 
attaining it in parallel degrees but in different ways 

suppose again that a time comes for those cultures to meet, as 

may happen to two circumnavigators, one going east and the 

other west. Any one of three things may happen. One of the 

wayfarers may join with the other and go east or west as the case 

may be merely retracing the steps, taking over the benefit of the 

other's experience but casting off the original endowment. This 

is roughly what has happened with japan, so far as an outsider 

can judge. Again, the two travellers may ignore each other and 

- - - __ ^ 

1 Living Religions and Modern Thought : by A. G. 

Widgery, p. 279. 


us sup- 


Let 
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go on their ways tolerantly giving room each to the other. This 
India would have done if Europe had also been peaceably mind¬ 
ed. It would have been of a piece with her long history of 
tolerance, her gathering in her skirts a little more closely, letting 
who will occupy her land 1 . She would have exerted no influence 
on the foreigner except indirectly, and foreign influence would 
have been as easily shed by her as water off a duck’s back. She 
who gave birth to so many religions and saw them flourish, go 
forth, or die with indifference would not have let her calm be 
affected by one more foreign factor. It is permissible to specu¬ 
late that in such a case hum tnity would have lost. When there 
is something to exchange and there is a possibility of doing so, 
it would be folly to refrain from the exchange. And since one 
party was indifferent to it, the third course alone would seem to 
have been possible, consisting in a clash and a dispossession 
serving as stimuli to waken one to the need for exchange. What 
humanity needed was not a running in parallel circuits, but a 
coming together with or without a clash. If the process has 
been for the moment disastrous to India, the blame for that is to 
be laid primarily not on the contact, but on her previous enfee¬ 
bled condition. If she had been stronger, the clash would have 
created less shock and the conflagration might have been avoid¬ 
ed. As it is, it is still permissible for the historian of progress to 
see more than the historian of India, to look to a synthesis of 
cultures, consisting not in a barter or blending but in a sympa¬ 
thetic co-operation and exchange of experiences, which, while 
keeping each traveller on the original way, will yet provide both 
with a richness of knowledge that would not have been other- 

1. Cf. the following description of the Chinese attitude: 
“Left to ourselves, we should never have sought intercourse with 
the West. We have no motive to do so; for we desire neither to 
proselytise nor to trade. We believe, it is true, that our religion 
is more rational than yours, our morality higher, and our institu¬ 
tions more perfect; but we recognise that what is suited to us may 
be ill adapted to others. We do not conceive that we have a mis¬ 
sion to redeem or to civilise the world, still less that that mission 
is to be accomplished by the methods of fire and sword; and we 
are thankful enough if we can solve our own problems, without 
burdening ourselves with those of other people." (Lowes Dickin¬ 
son: Letters from John Chinaman, p. 10.) 
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wise available and whose value cannot be overestimated. India’s 
loss (and we may persuade ourselves it is temporary) may yet be 
humanity's gain, a gain which might not have been possible 
otherwise with our tolerance of paradharma combined with our 
unwillingness to experiment with it, since it imports fear, accord¬ 
ing to our Scriptures. The experiment had to be forced on us. 
Let us hope that the democracies of the distant future will be 
richer, more fruitful and more lasting, resting on the experiences 
not merely of British Parliamentary institutions but also of such 
responsible government as existed in ancient India, in whatever 
form or measure. When this consummation is reached or even 
remotely approximated to, it will be not because India has given 
up svadharma but because she has had it enriched with enforced 
experiments in paradharma; she would have passed through one 
more adhyaropa and apavada. 

What was said of India's loss and humanity’s gain applies in 
a measure to the story of dead civilisations. These are not really 
dead. We may not see any more the glory that was Greece or 
the grandeur that was Rome; but humanity does not lack the 
light of Greece or the law of Rome. Achievement in time is in¬ 
finite. Human capacities are of infinite diversity, varying from 
clime to clime and age to age. Is it surprising that the finite 
achievements of progress seem to wander over all the map ? What 
does it matter so long as the main achievement stands, the reali¬ 
sation of man as intelligence, not the massing of marble nor the 
scribbling on papyrus, paper or palm-leaf? Has not history this 
lesson to teach us, that man is greater than matter or mind? So 
long as this lesson is treasured, what matters it that cultures are 
destroyed or the earth or even the solar system known to us? 
The intelligence that evolved this world, as a super-imposition 
on itself, may evolve yet other worlds if there be need. What is 
destroyed repeatedly is but particularity and tinitude; and whether 
this be destroyed in parts or in the mass, the reality that is your¬ 
self can never be destroyed. The possibility of universal decay 
and the doctrine of entropy have no terrors for the advaitin. 

The exponent and upholder of the dialectic process must be 
prepared to see even what he expounds going through the 
dialectic mill. Not even that theory can be exempt from the 
movement from thesis to antithesis and thence to synthesis. In 
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thr same way has the advaitin to admit the illnsoriness of the 
doctrine of illusoriness (mithyatva-mithyatva). Just as the ulti¬ 
mate negation of the provisional synthesis cannot avail to resus¬ 
citate what was negated lower down in reaching that synthesis, 
the illusoriness of the doctrine ol illusoriness cannot avail to re- 
endow the phenomenal world with reality. The illusory nature 
of the apavada cannot establish the reality of the aropita. When 
I mistake the rope tor a snake and then again for a staff, the 

stafi-delusion sets aside the snake-delusion; but the subsequent 
removal of the staff-delusion does not reinstate the snake-delusion. 
Just as knowability applies not merely to things knowable but 
also to the concept of knowability, even so is it with illnsoriness; 
w applies both to itself and to others. And this is the answer to 
Bury who, after reviewing the idea of progress from the Middle 
Ages to the present day, concludes thus: “But if we accept the 
reasonings on which the dogma of progress is based, must we not 
carry them to the full conclusion? In escaping from the illusion 
of finality, is it legitimate to exempt the dogma itself? Must not 
it, too, submit to its own negation of finility?” 1 2 True, the idea 
of progress cannot afford to be non-progressive; but in the 
process it cannot fail to be progress, i. e. t what is not final. Like 

prameyatva for all thinkers and mithyatva for the advaitin, the 
concept of progress applies to itself as much as to the rest of the 
world. And if the process seems unintelligible, we need only 
point to the phenomenal and indeterminable character of the 
world as well as of this concept. That is why for the Absolute 
there is no progress. It is rather the condition of all progress; 
and because of the certitude furnished by that condition, the 
advaitin confidently marches forward to what Enfantin calls 
“the harmony, ceaselessly progressive, of flesh and spirit, of 
industry and science, of east and west, of woman and man 
The task seems to be endless; but so is time. Dcr Weltgeist 
iuii Zeit geitug. 




1. J. B. Bury; op. cit., pp. 351, 352. 

2. Ibid., p. 367. 
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A NOTE ON “ OASaSATAHAKALADHARANITALA ” 

MENTIONED IN THE TELUGU ACADEMY PLATES 

OF V1SNUKUNDIN MADHAVAVARMAN. 

BY 

M. SOMASEKHARA SARMA. 


In the Telugu Academy plates 1 of Visnukundin Madhava¬ 
varman, son of Govindavarman and grandson of Vikramahendra- 
varman, Madhavavarman is described as “ dasasatasakaladha - 
ranltalanarapatiti’ . The late Mr. K. V. Laksmana Rao, who 
first ediled these plates in the “Journal of the Department of 
Letters", Calcutta, in 1923, corrected the text of the above 
passage into “vamsagaiii-sakaladharamtalanarapatih" 2 assum¬ 
ing that it was wrongly inscribed by the engraver. 

I translated the whole article of Mr. Laksmana Rao and 

• • 

published it in the September number of the Telugu journal 
‘Bharati’ of the year 1930, wherein I added in foot-notes, some 
more information, which I had gathered on the subject. While 
I was engaged in the translation of the article, I examined the 
text carefully and compared it with the original plates, which 
were then in my possession. 1 came to the conclusion that the 
text of the passage, corrected by Mr. Laksmana Kao was not 
faulty and therefore needed no correction. The passage means 
“the king of the whole of the one thousand country" 3 ( dasasaia: 
one thousand, and sakaladharanltala: whole land or country). 
Where is this “one thousand country", and what is its signifi¬ 
cance ? 


1. Journal of the Department of Letters for 1924, p. 31ff. 
Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc, Vol. VI, p. 17 ff (July 1931). 
‘Bharati’ (September, 1^30; Feb. 1931). 

2. Journal of the Department of Letters for 1924, p. 59, f.n. 6. 

3. Mr. R. Subba Rao while editing these Telugu Academy 
plates of Madhavavarman in the Journal of the Andh. Hist. Res. 
Soc., Vol. VI, p. 17 ff, translated the passage thus : “(the maharaja 
Madhavavarman) who subdued the kings of the whole earth of 
ten thousand villages" ( !). 
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The Visnukundins were successors of the Salankayanas in 

• • • • 

the Vengi country. Though there is divergence of opinion 
among scholars as to their original home and the direction from 
which they came to Vengi, certain it is that they ruled over the 
Vengi country. Their capital was Lendulur, the present Dendu- 
lur, near Ellore in the West Godavari District, from which place 
Vikramendravarman issued his Cikkulja plates. 1 The Ipur 
plates 2 of Madhavavarman, son of Govindavarman and the 
Telugu Academy plates of the same king also attest to the fact 
that the Visnukundins were ruling the Vengl country. The 
synchronism afforded by the pedigree of the donees, given in the 
Pol a mu ru grants 3 of both the Visnukundin Madhavavarman and 
the Cajukya Jayasiriihavallabha I, suggests that the country of 
Vengi passed from the hands of the former or his son to the 
latter, and thus affords an indirect proof of the rule of Madhava¬ 
varman over the said country. In these circumstances, it is not 
unreasonable or unwarranted to identify "the thousand country” 
with Vengl itself. But will this identification stand the test of 
epigraplucal evidence? 

Instances of this kind, wherein districts or provinces are 
mentioned along with numerical figures, are found in inscrip¬ 
tions, specially cf the Canarese country. I allude to some of the 
Canarese inscriptions of the seventh century mentioning districts 
or provinces along with their numerical appellations. How 
much earlier this practice of mentioning administrative divisions 
with numerical figures commenced in the Canarese country, I 
cannot say. But as far as the Telugu country is concerned this 
Visnukundin inscription of the sixth or the early seventh century 
is the earliest of its kind. Can our identification be strengthened 
by any other evidence that may prove that Vengl was a "one 
thousand count! y?” 

The country of Vengi was mentioned by its name in inscrip¬ 
tions only from the time of the Eastern Calukyas, who had re¬ 
garded it to be their native home. It is in the Satalur plates 4 of 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 193 ff. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XVII, p. 334 ff. 

3. Jour. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. VI, p. 17 ff. 

Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 73. 

Bharati, Sept. 1930; Feb. 1931. 

4. Bharati, Vol. I, p. 102. 

Jotir. Andh. Hist. Res. Soc., Vol. V, p. 112, 11. 11-12. 
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Gunaga Vijayaditya III that Vengl is mentioned, for the hrst time 
as “a twelve thousand country”. These plates describe Visnu- 
vardhana IV as having ruled over “Ver.gl of 12,000 Pramdna ” 
(Visnuvardhanah pancairimsadvarsani dvadasasahasrapramana- 
Vehphnandalam anvapdlayat). A paper on the plates prepared 
by K. V. Laksmana Rao was posthumously published in the 
‘Bharati’ in 1924. He therein expressed his opinion, as against 
Fleet, that these numbers refer perhaps to the population of the 
country or the district and not to villages. In the paper entitled 
“Pracin irajyaparipalanamu” in Teiugu, which I contributed in 
1927 to the “Jayanti”, a Teiugu bi-monthly (now extinct), I 
wrote that “grama” which was used in ancient inscriptions along 
with numerical figures, is a term denoting extent, and that it 
should not be taken to mean a grama or village as we understand 
it at present. I stated there that it was the unit of measurement 
of the country just as it was also the unit of administration in 
ancient times and suggested that it might correspond perhaps to 


“grama 


' as defined in “Sukraniti” (“Bhavet krosatmako 
gramo rupyakarsasahasrakah”). Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao also, 
who re-edited the Sataluru plates mentioned above in 1930 in the 
“Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society” rejected 
the theories of Fleet, Laksmana Rao and Rice, and stated 

“The expression Vengimandala 12,000 is inexplicable . . . 
The expression cannot in any sense mean either the population 
or the number of villages or revenue-paying units. It might 
also convey a sense of its extent, expressed in terms of K os ('two 
miles), which is a very ancient word, denoting distance; that is 
to say Vengimandala, whose area was twelve thousand square 
Kros .... Though Mancanakavi mentions Pakanadu as consist¬ 
ing 21,000 gramas, grama cannot be taken to mean a village but 
a unit of extent or area. 1 ” 

How then, can we identify “the thousand country” with 
Vengl of 12,000 extent or pramdna ? The explanation is simple. 
The numerical figures are not constant and as far as Vengl is 
concerned 2 they underwent modifications several times, owing 


1. Jour. Andh, His, Res. Soc., Vol. V, pp. 107-108. 

2. There is evidence to show that the numerical expressions 
of other visayas or districts also, used to vary in different periods, 
as for example Velanadu, once a ‘6,000 country’(Ep. Coll., no. 671 
of 1920) became a ‘6,300 country' (Ep. Coll., no 274 of 1893), 
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probably to the changing political conditions. If Vehgi of the 
time of Visnuvardhana IV was of 12,000 extent, it became a 
16,000 country during the time of Kuiottunga J. It is stated in 
the Pithapuram pillar inscription 1 of Prthivisvara of the Velanati 
family that, pleased with Coda, son ol Gorika I, Kuiottunga I 
gave him Vehgi sixteen thousand. This is attested to by another 


inscription 2 from Srikakulam, Krishna District of the Velanati 
chief Gotika II, son of Coda I to whom the country is said to 
have been given. In that inscription Gonka II is styled “Vengt- 
visaya sodahisahasruvauivaUabha” (lord of Vengivisaya, 16,000 
country). Vehgi seems to have been a “fourteen thousand 
country”, 3 during the time of Tribhuvanamalla, the Western 
Cajukya ruler of Kalyan. Epigraphical evidence is not lacking 
to show that it was a “one thousand country” also. An inscrip¬ 
tion* of Ayyapa, a chief of Vehgi, dated Saka 1159, from Yena- 
malakuduru, Krishna District, gives out that his great grandfather 
Gonka was the king of Vehgi, 1,000 (I’engisahasraksmadhisah). 
As a matter of fact even during the time of the Eastern Cajukya 
king, Ammaraja II Vijayaditya, Vehgi was a “one thousand 
country”. At the time of granting the village of Tanderu, 

Ammaraja II addresses his order to the “rastrakutapramukhas 
of Vehgi one thousand” 5 (V 


engisahasrarastrakutapramukhan) 

Thus, Vehgi in the tenth century has become diminished to a 
“one thousand country”. 

That this numerical figure 1,000 refers to the number of 
‘gramas' is made evident by two records, one, of the time of 
Raja Raja II, son of Rajendra Coda II alias Kuiottunga I, and 
the other, of a mandalika. Raja Raja II is said to have gilted 

away twelve villages to his “close friend and subordinate chief, 
Muinmadi Bhiina of the solar race as “ manniyanibaddhamadhi- 
patyam" in respect of the 1,000 villages comprising Vehgi- 


Renadu, a 7,000 country’ (Ep. Coll., no. 466 of 1906) became a 

70 country’ (Ep. Coll., no. 350 of 1905). Mulhkinadu, a‘3u0 

country (Lp. Coll., no. 395 of 1904) became a ‘4,000 country’ 
(Jour. Tel. Academy, Vol. X, p. 193). 

1. Pp. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 32 ff. v. 35. 

2. S. I. I., Vol. IV, no. 974. 

3. Ep. Coll., no. 319 of 1922. 

4. S. I. I., Vol. VI, no. V6. 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 131 ff. 
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visaya 


'i (Vehgipuravisayagrdmasahasramanyanibaddhamadhi- 

patyam). Similarly, an undated inscription 2 from Daksaram 
states that Kona Pota acquired “the Vehgi one thousand 
villages” from Kulottunga Coda. Thus, when the term “one 
thousand” refers unmistakably to “gramas' it is but reasonable 
to infer that similar other terms, attached to districts or provinc¬ 


es, also refer to gramas. 

Telugu literature also furnishes instances of this kind and 
confirms the above statement. Nanni Coda, a Telugu poet of 
the 12th century 3 and the author of 1 Kumarasambhava’ kavya 
states in the introduction that he was born to Codaballi, lord of 
Pakanadu, 21,000 ( pakanatiyandiruvadiyokkaveyitikadhUudu) 

by his chief queen Srisati of the Haihaya family. Simi¬ 
larly, another Telugu poet, Mancana of about the 14th century, 4 
records in his kavya ‘ Keyurabdhucaritramu’ the fact that 
Kommana, minister of Velanati Coda, went, at the command of 
his master, with invincible force and ruled ‘Pakanadu com¬ 
prising 21,000 gramas' ( ekavimsatisahasragrdmasankhydkamai- 
dharanim-bercina Pakanadu). While Nanni Coda mentions 
Pakanadu merely with its numerical appellative 21,000, Mancana 
makes it clear that the number definitely refers to “gramas." 

Instances can be multiplied from inscriptions referring to 
other districts or provinces, showing that these numerical figures 
denote only ‘gramas.’ Giripratici or Kondapadumatidesa was 
73 gramas (Irisaptatigrdmavatim .... Giripratlchn ).S Simi¬ 
larly “Vadugavalimerkti" , the country ruled by the Banas was 
defined as “ Andhrdt-pathah pascunato ksitih”. In Sanskrit it is 
known as Andhrapatham 6 . Vadugavali was a 12,000 country.? 
In the Mudiyanur plates, 8 the Bana king, Vadhuvallabha Malli- 
deva Nandivarman was described as “ Andhratnandaladvadasa- 



Ep. Rep., for 1922, p. 98, para 6. 

Cp. no. 3 of 1921-22. 

S. I. I., Vol. IV, No. 1153. 

Jour. Tel. Acad., Vol. XIV, p. 20. 

‘Lives of the Telugu poets’ by K. Viresalingam, Vol. I, 

Ep. Ind„ Vol. VI, p. 268 ff. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 76,1. 21. 

S. I. I., Vol. Ill, pt. I, p. 90. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XV, p. i75. 
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yiii isragrumasampaJHasaptardhalaksavisayudhipaleh V. Ven- 
kavya remarks about the grant tluis: u The .... record 
s spurious but there seems to be no objection to admit its 
evidence on the geographical point” 1 2 . If the above points are 
taken into consideration three things bee me, clear namely 
(i) that even though the record is spurious its evidence on the 
geographical points seems valid; (ii) that Vadugavah is the same 
as t, dvadasasahasragrdma” country of the Andhramandala; and 

O J • • 9 

fin) that the figures attached to the territorial divisions indicate 
grama* with or without that term 


Thus, in some instances the district or province is known by 
its numerical expression only, as in l Sahahasradesa’\ z where 
as in other cases, both the na nes of the provinces or districts 
and their respective numerical symbols are also given with or 
without the suffix grama. Palkuriki Somanatha, who lived 
during the latter halt of the twelfth century, 3 * * wrote in Dvipada 
metre a Telugu work called ‘ Panditarddliya Caritramu’ the 
biography of the Saiva guru Panditaradhya. In the l Parvata - 


prakarana’, i. e. ‘ Srlsailaprakarana' of the same work, he 
tions some of the countries of India, with their respective 
numbers, while describing the pilgrims who went to Srisaila. 
I may be excused for quoting below, the passage concerned. 

Erntenla barusa daneterhei coccun- 
Arhtamla vistirnamagu sivalayamul- 
Erhterhta barusa danetemci karheun- 


men- 


Arhtarhta yunnatarhbagu Lirhgamurti 
Laksimpaga sapadalaksa Nepalam- 
Iksimpaga sapadalaksa Samjanita(?) 
Laksimpaga sapadalaksa Kedaram- 
Iksimpaga sapadalaksa Tirharti 
Laksimpaga sapadalaksa Kasmlram- 
Iksirhpaga sapadalaksa Kannoja 
Laksimpaga sapadalaksa Korhkanamu 
Iksimpaga Sirahattamila saptalaksa 
Kramamomda Salvadharambadi laksa 


1. Ep. Inch, Vol. XI, p. 230. 

2. ‘Krsnavennadaksina satsahasrdvanivallabhah’. 

3. “Basavapuranamu "—Introduction by Pandit V. Prabha- 

kara sastri garu, p. 7. 
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Pramitiyau dasalaksa Bamgfilabhumi 
Gtiri saptatisahasra Gujarastrabhumi 
Mariyata dasalaksa Majavabhumi 
Janomdanivali Pancadravijamula 
16 navalaksa Tel urn gu; dinikini 
Immadi mummadi itaradesamulu. 

Thus, by examining carefully the epigraphical and literary 
evidences and by taking into consideration the fact that 
Madhavavarman and his forefathers were holding sway over the 
Vengi country, it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
country, indicated in the phrase “ dasasatasakaladharanltala” of 

Visnukundin Madhavavarman, of the Telugu Academy plates 
is no other than Vengi. 

What, then, does the number denote? Some are of opinion 
that the number, attached to the districts, refers to the revenue 
derived from them. But such interpretation seems improbable 
as we know that the figure definitely denotes ‘gramas.’ This 
point is abundantly made clear by the Mudiyanur plates already 
cited. There the passage “Andhramandaladvddasasahasra- 
grdmasampdditasapidrdhalaksavisayadhipateli” 


should 


be 


translated as “the lord of the country of seven and a half lakhs 
(revenue) acquired from (the territory of) 12,000 gramas (in 
extent) of Andhramandala”. This passage does not perhaps seem 
to allow of any other interpretation than this. 

Thus, it is clear that the numbers attached to the names of 
the districts or provinces refer only to “ gramas ", though the 
meaning of the term “grama” has yet to be determined. The 
clue to this may be obtained from the phrase “dxadasasahasra - 


pramdnaveng 


of the Satalur plates, noted al¬ 


ready. There •pratndna' is the explicit word used, which 
denotes extent or area. Since the numbers refer to “gramas” 
it is reasonable to suppose that “grama” indicates the unit of 
measurement. The first tour lines and the two lines in the 


Telugu passage quoted above from 


Parva iapraka ra na 


are suggestive of the same idea. The meaning conveyed by the 
first four lines is this: the greater the number of pilgrim travellers 
that come and enter the Siva temples the more do they extend or 
grow in size; the greater the number of pilgrim travellers that 
come and gaze at the Linga, the higher it grows. The meaning 
of the last two lines is this: Of the Pancadravidas Andhra is a 
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nine-lakh country; other countries are double and treble its 
extent. 


Thus, though “grama" is suggestive of a definite unit of 
measurement, it is hard to conjecture what it actually represents 
in terms of measurements of the present dy. As already noted, 
Sukraniti defines a “grama" as a piece of land, the area of 
which is a Kros with a yield of 1,C00 silver karsas. 1 If we take 
this definition, the numbers attached to the territorial divisions 
represent so many Kros. This is, however, begging the question, 


since it is not clear what a Kros is. It is irrational to link it up 
with the modern Kros of linear measure, and equate it with an 
area of, either one square Kros or one Kros square in extent. 2 
Even assuming that it refers to one square Kros, the area of the 
Telugu country alone, as given by Palkuriki Soinanatha would be 
eighteen lakhs square miles. As a matter of fact, the aiea of 
even the whole ot the Madras Presidency does not come up to 
that figure. 1 So having in view the area of the various pro¬ 
vinces of India, it can be concluded in three ways: 

(i) If “grama' is actually equivalent to a Kros of Sukraniti, 

then Kros should represent a much smaller area than it would, if 

we assume that we can use the term not only for linear measure 

but also for area. It is, therefore, necessary to interpret the term 
“grama" in an independent way. 

1. Sukraniti, Ch. I. 

2. Sukraniti (Sacred books of the Hindus), p. 26. In his 
English translation of .Sukraniti Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar adds in 
foot-notes, in this connection the measure of distances given by 
Prajapati and Manu. According to Manu’s measurement, which 
is smaller than that of Prajapati, 4,000 cubits make one Kros, each 
cubit being equivalent to 24 angulas (or, as we understand it now, 
two feet). Then, 4,000 cubits or one Kros will be equivalent to 
2,666 yards and 2 feet or a little over than a mile and a half. If 
Mr. Sarkar intends, by mentioning these in this connection, that 
we should interpret the Kros to be either 4,000 square cubits or 
4,100 cubits square, it is clear that it is as incredulous as equating 
the Kros with 2 square miles or 2 miles square. For, even then 
this method of reckoning gives abnormal figures for the areas of 
the provinces or districts mentioned above, if the numbers at¬ 
tached to them are taken to be quite true. 

3. According to 1931 census the area of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency (British territory) is 1,42,277 sqr. miles. 
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It may be noted here that there are many instances, in 
copper-plate grants, of donors expressing the area of the land 
given by the unit measures of seed necessary to sow it. For 
example, in the Fasapumbarru grant 1 of Visnuvardhana 
III, the area of the land granted was expressed a “panca- 
dasakhandivrihibijavapaparipramdnokscirani" i. e. ‘land in 

i • ^ ^)f seed can be sown'. Again in 
the Nicluparu grants of the Eastern Calukya king Jaya- 
siriihavallabha 1 the area of the land is given as li Pancd- 
saikhandikavrihibijavapaksetratn” i. e., the extent of land in 
which fifty khandikas of seed is sown. To quote a third example, 
the extent of land granted is given as “dvadasakhandikakodtava- 
bijdvapatndtraksetram". 3 In yet another inscription 4 it is men¬ 
tioned as “ vimsatikhandikdvrViibljapariframdnakselrani ”, What¬ 
ever might have been the exact significance of “khandika" it is 
clear that the practice of denoting extent or area of the land 
given away in terms of the unit measures of seed sown in it, was 
fairly common in ancient times. 

There is yet another way in which the extent of land was 
denoted, and that is in terms of the unit area which could be 
ploughed with a single plough. For example, in an inscription 5 
of the Kajiriga Gahga king Maharaja Hastivarman, the extent of 
land given away is expressed as “ addliyardhahalasyabhul - 
chedikrtva . . Samprattd ”. Any number of instances of this sort 
may be quoted from the early South Indian copper-plate grants. 


Just like hhandikd and Halo, which denoted the unit of mea¬ 
surement of fields or cultivable areas, “grama" perhaps denoted 
the unit of measurement of a territorial division or country in very 


ancient times. 


pos 


an extent 


of land denoled by the unit of measures of seed sown in it, or 
an area denoted by llalas. It is not necessary to assume that 


these units of measurement of area were the same throughout 
the country, since we find that in modern times many of the 
indigenous units of measurement vary according to the localities. 


1. C. P. no. 9 of 1913-14. 

2. C. P. no. 7 of 1916-17. 

3. C. P. no. 3 of 19(4-15. 

4. C. P. no. 10 of 1919-20. 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIIII, p. 332, 1. 10. 
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(ii) An alternative to the above is to maintain that grama 
represents some unit of measurement other than a Krds 
of Sukraniti. 1 

(iii) It may even be contested that the numbers attached to 
the provinces or districts must be exaggerated. 


1. In his paper on‘Gdlakimatha’ (Jour. Bi. Or. Res. Soc., 
Vol. XIII) Rai Bahadur Hiraial in a foot-note (p. 142) on the 
‘three lakhs of villages’ granted to Sadbhavasambhu by the 
Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva, states that— 

"At first sight the figures of "3 lakhs of villages” appear in¬ 
credible, but looking to the size of villages in the Bastar state, some 
of which could be bought for a rupee each, a quarter of a century 
ago, when I toured in that country, the wonder excited would cease 
to exist. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal informs me that according to 
“Abhidhana Rdjendra” the h’utlam Jaina dictionary, a “grama” 
originally signified "Karaih y ad av agamy ate” or that which is 
the subject of an assessment. It may even be a holding of a few 
acres of land, which I actually found to be the case in the Wardha 
district. While checking the Patwari's work, I suddenly entered a 
field, which the record showed as belonging to a distinct village, 
and when I asked where the village was, I was informed that it 
was a deserted village, which consisted of that field alone, in which 
I was standing.” 

*Abhidhana Rajendra' was also cited by Dr. Pran Nath, in his 
monograph "A study of the economic condition of Ancient 
India”. In that monograph he defines grama as an estate which 
can pay eighteen kinds of government taxes or which is assessed 
seperately for revenue purposes. Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri 
examined at length, the new interpretation of Dr. Pran Nath, in a 
paper published in this Journal (Ante, Vol. IV, P. 2_4) and came 
to the conclusion that the authorities cited by Dr. Pran Nath 
"failed, on scrutiny, to sustain the burden he seeks to place on 
them.” 

[Vol. XI, Part iiL] 



IX WHAT SENSK CAN WE CALL THE TEACHINGS 

OF NAGARJUNA NEGATIVISM ? 

BY 

Dr. Pai l Tlxen. 

University, Copenhagen. 

1 propose to examine the problem of reality as it presents 
itself in the teachings of the great Buddhist philosopher 
Nagarjuna, who in the last half of the second century 
founded the Madhyainika-school of Mahayana-Buddhism. 
We all of us know that there are different kinds of reality. 
If we are dreaming, our dreaming is if course real enough. 
But what we experience in our dreams, we do not regard 
as just as real as whit we experience when awake. When 
we compare the latter with our dreams, we are inclined 
to deny reality to our dreaming experiences. But also 
when awake we speak about different degrees of reality. Some¬ 
times we feel deluded by our senses, at other times we do not 
doubt what they tell us about the external and the internal 
world. Now there are people who will make us believe that 
they know of another, higher reality than that of our daily life, 
and who accordingly do not look at this life as absolutely real. 
Mystics we call these people, but often there is not anything 
mysterious about them; on the contrary they very often are lucid 
intellects. And one of the finest and keenest representatives of 
this way of thinking is in my opinion just Nagarjuna. Not all 
scholars regard him like this. Let us see how he was estimated 
in India; let us, for instance, ask a critic of the 14th century, 
Madhava. His Sarva-darsana-sangraha has been a very useful 
little book to all students of Indian philosophy, before we had 
access to the works of the philosophers themselves. 

It influenced in Europe our comprehension of those schools, 
whose sources were unknown or unintelligible to us. Now we 
know very well that Madhava’s point of view was a most partial 
one; he was an adherent of Sankara's advaita and estimates all 
systems on the basis of their supposed agreement or non-agree¬ 
ment with the Advaita-Vedanta. Meanest of all philosophers were, 
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in his conception, the Carvakas, the Materialists, but after them 
came the Buddhists. Madhava sets up the common division of 
Buddhist philosophy into four schools of thought, and he states 
the points of view of these four schools as those of a universal void, 
of an external void, of the inferability of external objects and of 
the percept’bility of external objects. That sounds rather difficult, 
but his view is this: some Buddhists maintain that all is unreal, 
others that the external world is unreal, others that we are only 
able to recognise the external world through inference, and 
others again that wc can recognise the external world through 
sense-perception. Madhava is astonished that this diversity of 
views can be founded on the only one teacher, the venerable 
Buddha, but he compares the situation with that what happens 
when the sun has set. Then different people understand that it is 
time to set about their assignations, the adulterer, the thief and 
the divinity student search for the opportunity of love-making, 
of theft and of religious duties according to their inclinations. 
This parallel is perhaps not flattering to the different branches of 
Buddhist Philosophy, but of course we have not to take it too 
seriously. 

Now all of you know that all Buddhists agree about tour 
statements, viz., that all is momentary, nothing is constant; that 
all is “pain”, there is no possibility of haimony in life; that all is 
individual, is like itself alone, there are no common properties; 
and that all is void, nothing is real. These statements are all of 
them very significant, but they can be explained in different 
ways; and our understanding of Buddhism just depends on the 
way in which we explain them. Especially the last one about 
the unreality of all is open to different explanations; it can be 
taken as the expression of pure negativism, but there are also 
other possibilities of understanding it. To Madhava as to most 
of the opponents of the Buddhists on the side of Brahmanism the 
negative interpretation is the only possible, and this negative posi¬ 
tion he ascribes to the Madhyamika-school. It is, he says, just as 
a beggar, who has got admission into a house and gets more and 
more obtrusive; in the same way the Madhyamikas are not 
satisfied, when we have admitted the momentary flux and, 
granted the illusory character of pleasure, of universality and of 
reality; they maintain that the doctrine of Buddha terminates in 
that of a total void, in universal baselessness or nihilism. 
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The ultimate principle, then, is a void emancipated from 
four alternatives, viz., reality, unreality, both reality and un¬ 
reality, and neither reality nor unreality. If real existence were 
the nature of a water-pot for instance, the activity of the potter 
would be superfluous, and the same objection will accrue, if non¬ 
existence is its nature; in the last case it cannot be produced 
and in the first case it has of course no need of a maker. So 


much about reality and unreality; the two remaining alternatives 
are inadmissible, as self-contradictory. That is to say, the 
objects are not determined by any one of the four alternatives. 

That the good Madhava believed the Madhyamika 
philosophy to be pure negativism is without doubt; that 
is shown by all his remarks in connection with this part 
of his work. But in the quotations 1 have given of his 
treatment there is something which ought to warn us 
against accepting his views. All is unreal; yes, so we were 
told; but the void that we had to look upon as the ultimate prin¬ 
ciple of the Madhyamikas was in his own words emancipated 
from the four alternatives, reality, unreality, both of them and 
neither of them. This is something quite different from pure 
nihilism; also in the opinion of Madhava and the Advaita-Vedanta 
there is a super-reality beyond reality and unreality. And when 
Madhava wants to give a further illustration of the teachings of 
the Madhyamikas, he cites a well-known verse: “A religious 
mendicant, an amorous man and a dog have each of them his 


own view of a woman’s body; to the mendicant it is a carcass, to 
the lover a mistress and to the dog a prey.” This tells us 
nothing about an ultimate void, only illustrates the relativity of 
all ideas. And we are not a little surprised when we read on in 
Madhava's words “In consequence, then, of these four points of 
view, when all ideas come to an end, final extinction, which is a 
void, will result.” I am not able to see that this is a necessary 
consequence of the above considerations; what we heard about 
the reasonings of the Madhyamikas much more leads to the 
doctrine of relativity; and relative, that is just what the word 
Sunya means within this chain of reasoning. 

When Nagarjuna founded that school of philosophy which 
is called the Madhyamika-school, he had to be prepared for 
many misunderstandings of his reasoning. His was a mind so 
keen that many people could not catch the aim of his teachings. 
And it was not only his enemies who misinterpreted him; also 
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his followers very often disagreed in their interpretation of his 
karikas. 1 cannot go into this here. That most people both in 
India and in Europe were inclined to emphasize the negative 
aspect cannot surprise us, because he himself lays stress on this 
side, and that lor reasons which I shall explain later on. In 
India another reason asserts itself. There can be no doubt 
about the fact that the great Sankara is largely indebted to the 
Madhyamika-scliool. And it could not be agreeable to Sankara 
and his followers,- that this tact should be too manifest; it is well- 
known that other Vedantins looked upon Sankara and his 
school as crypto-Buddlusts, pracchannabauddhas. Therefore 
Sankara felt obliged to make the distance between his and 
Nagarj una’s doctrine as far removed as possible, and he uses in 
the commentary to the Uttara-mlmaiiisa-sutras, when speaking 
about the Aladhyannka-school, a language (ad. 1J, 2, 31) which 
is much more violent, much more unpolite than it is his custom. 
As to his argumentation against Nagarjuna, he maintains that a 
doctrine which states the unreality of all is in opposition to all 
means of knowledge and thus does not need any confutation, for 
the reality of our world cannot be denied without assuming 
another reality. To this argumentation we may answer, that when 
Sankara reproaches the Madhyamikas, that their views are in op¬ 
position to all means of knowledge, Sankara himself in quite the 
same way maintains that the highest truth and reality cannot 
be realised by our means of knowledge, and moreover when San¬ 
kara states that the reality of the world only can be denied if we 
assume another reality, then that is just what Nagarjuna also 

does. 


The teachings of Vedanta according to Sankara, and the 
teachings of Alahayana according to Nagarjuna have not a few 
ideas in common, but of course the difference is not to be over¬ 
looked. The teachings of the Buddhas, says Nagarjuna, are 
founded on the idea of two realities, the relative and the absolute; 
those who cannot understand the difference between these two 
realities are not able to recognise the profound truth in Buddha's 
doctrine. Such a distinction is not at all unknown to the 
Advaita-vada, but the difference is more outspoken, when we 
think of the way in which the Vedantin and the Madhyamika 
try to lead their followers to the absolute reality. Here 
Nagarjuna mostly prefers the way of negation; he denies all our 
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ideas and conceptions with the intention ot conducting us to 
(hat reality which lies beyond those conceptions of ours. To 
put it in a few words, Nagarjuna wants us to comprehend 


that all conceptions are self-contradictory, are senseless, are with¬ 
out reality and therefore quite unfit to tell us anything about that 


reality which is the only real one. 

In his 448 kankiis, Nagarjuna examines all 


fundamental 


ideas of Brahmanism and Buddhism with the intention of show¬ 


ing their extreme impossibility. He begins with the conception 
of cause and effect, and it is to him an easy task to show’ that 
this conception cannot endure a thoroughgoing inquiry. And 
after that he in the 27 chapters of his work demonstrates that 
this aho is the case with all other conceptions. What is self-con¬ 
tradictory cannot be real; and so there does not exist anything 
like sense-perception like the soul (alman), like the Buddha, like 
Nirvana, etc. You see that the fundamental ideas of Buddhism 
are shown to he wrong, just in the same degree as the ideas of 
Brahmanism. Nagarjuna does not make any difference in favour 
of his own religion. Because all our conceptions are self-con¬ 
tradictory they cannot tell us anything about reality. To give you 
an illustration, I shall make use of an instance which the Madh- 
yamika texts give in different connections. There is not anything 
astonishing when people disagree as to the colour of the son of 
a common friend, as to his being dark or fair-haired, but it is 
impossible to quarrel about the son of a barren woman, if he be 
dark or blond. This difference is out of the question, because 
the son of a barren wife can be neither dark nor fail. Those are 
qualities which in this case are excluded, because both of them 
are inconceivable. The basis of 1 heir reality is lacking, as the 
son of a barren woman is a logical impossibility and destitute of 
any kind of existence. Now all our conceptions, all existence, 
the whole world, are just as senseless as the son of a barren 
woman, in the opinion of the Madhyamikas. We can, of course, 
very w’ell make use of the word vandhyaputi a; we can tiy to 
imagine such a phenomenon and form a reality on the basis of a 
mere word without meaning; we can draw all the consequences 
of this absolute nonsense, quarrel about the colour of this un¬ 
existing man. And if we do that, then we are acting in quite 
the same way as we otherwise are acting in this senseless w’orld 
of ours, this world which is just as unfounded as the son of a 
barren woman. It would be quite stupid to discuss if this young 
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man should be eternal or transient, because these two properties, 
which else exclude each other in this relation are without any 
sense. And in the same way and for the same reason we have to 
reject every attempt to declare something about the world. 

We all of us will without difficulty admit that the son of a 
barren woman is something unreal, but are we in the same way 
obliged to concede that Buddha himself is and always was without 
existence? Nagarjuna does not doubt this. In the 22nd chap¬ 
ter of his Madhyamika karikas he proves that the conception of 
a Buddha is nonsensical. Who is this Buddha we speak about? he 
asks; he cannot be identical with the psycho-physical functions 
which constitute the Ego; he cannot be different from them; 
they cannot be contained in him; he cannot be contained in 
them; and finally he cannot be in possession of them. You 
know that Buddhism does not accept a soul, an eternal personality, 
but instead of this assumes a set of functions, the skandhas in the 
material shape (rupa), feelings (vedana), conceptions (samjna), 
dispositions (samskara), and sense consciousness (vijnana), which 
makes out the transitory pseudo-units we call individuals. It is 
therefore necessary to examine the relation of a supposed indivi¬ 
dual, say the venerable Buddha himself, to this set of functions 
to these skandhas, as the Buddhists call them. 

If Buddha was a real person, he must either be identical 
with the skandhas or be something different from them. And it 
will be evident that this relation is impossible, if we look at the 
matter from a Buddhist point of view. In this connection we 
can learn much from a former chapter of Nagarjuna's work, the 
10th one. In this chapter he examines the relation between fire 
and fuel, but as it is mostly the case with Nagarjuna, he aims 
at the same time at another goal than that which is his 
direct one. You know that fire and extinction of fire in Indian 
literature is a common illustration of life and salvation from life. 
And in Buddhist literature this same simile is used to elucidate 
the relation between the individual and the skandhas, which, as I 
just said, form the basis of the individual. Fire plays the role 
of the supposed individual, the Ego, fuel of its base, the skandhas. 
This simile is well fit for the purpose of elucidating the individual 
and its foundation; fire is namely just as the Ego no permanent 
substance, but a chain of burning processes. We regard fire as 
something real, but it manifests itself only in relation to the fuel, 
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just as the Ego manifests itself only in relation to the skandhas. 

In the opinion of an ordinary Buddhist the Ego is illusory but 

its basis, the skandhas, is real. But that is not the point of view 

of Nagarjuna and his Madhyamikas; he regards the basis as just 

as unreal as that fiction, the Ego, which was founded on the basis. 

When fire and fuel stand in relation to each other, then they are 

without absolute reality; what is in possession of absolute reality 

can of course not be dependent on the relation to something 
different. 

Now we get nearer to our problem. If fire and fuel should 
be in possession of absolute reality and nevertheless be depend¬ 
ent on each other, then they must either be identical or different. 
If fire be identical with its fuel, then follows identity between 
agent and object; and if fire be different from its fuel, then we 
should see fire produced without fuel. In the first case we 
should have kartrkarmanor ekatvam, something quite impossible; 
and the same difficulty would be the result, if we asserted the 
existence of a Buddha, who was identical with his basis, the 
skandhas. For if we look at Euddha as an individual identical 
with the skandhas, we give him a position as both agent and 
object, which will not do. We return to the simile which had 
to throw light on our problem. If fire was something different 
from fuel, it could manifest itself without fuel. In this case fire 
would be an eternal substance, and we should be able neither 
to kindle it nor to extinguish it. What Nagarjuna will have us 
to understand is this. If fire was absolutely different from the 
fuel, it could not have any relation to it, and, further, if a thing is 
dependent on another thing, it cannot be absolutely different 
from it (yatpratltya ca yat tasmat tad anyan nopapadyate XIV,5). 
Is fire absolutely different from the fuel, then it is burning eter¬ 
nally, is not produced by the fuel, cannot be influenced by any 
endeavour to kindle or extinguish it, and is without function, 
without activity, is an agent without action, which is nonsense. 
We can now apply this reasoning on the conception of Buddha. 
If Buddha should be absolutely different from the skandhas, he 
could appear without them, which from a Buddhistic point of 
view is impossible. And if absolutely different from them, he 
could not be dependent on them; he could never be realised; he 
would be just as unreal as the son of a barren woman. 

Now I think it will be clear, which is the fundamental 
thought of the Madhyamika-philosophy, the thought which is 
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final with regard to the reality or the unreality of things. A 
Madhyamika will not allow reality to anything which is depend¬ 
ent on any other thing; a real thing must be quite independent 
and unconditional. Fire and fuel stand in correlation to each 
other; they are dependent on each other; they have no sense at 
all if not in correlation. We cannot imagine fire without fuel, 
nor fuel (as fuel) without fire. In daily life, of course, fire and 
fuel are real enough, but absolute reality we cannot grant them. 
And quite the same is the case, if we try to find out if there 
ever was a man Buddha. Buddha and the skandhas are corre¬ 


lated, are dependent on each other, are accordingly without 
absolute reality. The relative reality of Buddha is of the greatest 
importance to all of us, or rather to all the followers of Buddhism 
in their relative existence; he is the great teacher, the merciful 
Saviour, just as long as we are in need of him. In the real sense 
of the word, he is as inexistent as all other things in the world. 
We must never forget that an existence, which is dependent on 
something different, is no real existence; what does not exist in 
itself cannot be possessed of an existence founded on another 
thing, whose existence we first have to prove. 

But now we ask: if there is not a Buddha, if there are not the 
twelve Nidanas, if there are not the four Satyas, if there is not a 
Nirvana, are we then not entitled to regard the teachings of 
Nagarjuna as pure Negativism, as Nihilism, just as Sankara and 
Madhava did, and just as many other critics of the Madhyamika- 
philosophy in India and in Europe have done? I do not think so, 
and here I quite agree with Professor Schayer of Warsaw. It is 
quite right that Nagarjuna has overthrown all these most 
significant conceptions of Buddhism, but that applies only if we 
ascribe absolute reality to them; as to their relative importance 
he is in no doubt. If we, for instance, look at the famous pratltya- 
samutpada, the so-called chain of cause and effect, we see a 
chain of different links, where each link is dependent on the 
former one and conditions the following one. In this way we 
have avidya, sarhskara, vijnana, namarupa and so on. It goes 
without saying that here we have a convincing expression of the 
relativity of existence, and when Nagarjuna does not accept the 
pratityasamutpada, it is only from the point of view that we 


mistake its meaning and believe it to teach us the coming into 
existence of the different factors of life. “Nothing will be, 

nothing has been, nothing has not been, all these conceptions 
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are wrong”. Nagarjuna says, therefore, of this chain condi¬ 
tional and dependent causes and effects cannot tell us of 
something like an evolution, a development. Just as the different 
links in this chain are dependent on each other, it is not an 
absolute reality, but only a relative one. It tells us that all things 
are correlated and thus unreal. In other schools ot Buddhism 
this pratityasamutpada is the law which governs the functioning 
of the elements of existence, and these elements are in them¬ 
selves real. Not so in the Madhyamika-philosophy; here the 

elements are without absolute reality. 


Seen from another point of view, these determinations are 
invalid. If it was posssible to express the absolute reality in 
terms, which are shaped for the use of the relative world, the 
pratityasamutpada would be something quite different. Then we 
could regard it as a designation of that “Monism”, (if I may use 
a word which in itself is quite impossible in this connection) 
which lies beyond reality and unreality. It was Buddha’s teaching, 
as Nagarjuna sees it, that the things neither originated without a 
cause, nor from a cause, nor from many different causes; they 
do not originate in themselves, nor from something different, nor 
from both. In this negative way, Buddha denied every possibi¬ 
lity of origination and stated the conditional reality of our con¬ 
ventional world. This conditional existence is just the pratitya¬ 
samutpada, relativity brought into a formula; for essentially 
nothing originates. And if we try to get beyond the limits 
of our knowledge, try to see things beyond the range of senses 
other means of right knowledge, then we can take this same 
chain of causes and effects as an expression of the highest reality. 
Nagarjuna begins his work with a fine verse in which he pays 
homage to his master the venerable Buddha. In this verse 
he calls Buddha the foremost of all teachers especially because 
he has taught the pratityasamutpada, and he characterizes this 
pratityasamutpada in terms which perhaps will surprise you. 
is that where nothing perishes (anirodham), where nothing 
originates (anutpadam), where nothing is transient (anuc- 
chedam), where nothing is permanent (asasvatam), where there 
is no identity (anekartham), where there is no difference (ananar- 
tham), where nothing comes (anagamam) and nothing goes 
(anirgamam); it is the blissful reducing to quietness of the 
whole world-extension (prapancopasamarii sivam). These terms 
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are indeed surprising in the work of the great dialectician, hut 
they should in my opinion exempt him from being charged with 

- . . i • I • 



vism. We must nevei 


forget that his negative dialectics 


aim at something quite positive. 

But I ask now if the charge of negativism is quite without 

foundation in facts and here I must confess that it is not. 
Nagarjuna himself lays stress on this never to give a positive 
theory. He hopes that this attitude will free him from those 
assaults which always are ready for any affirmative doctiine. 
The Madhya mi ka lays claim to a point of view, which is a 
complete refusing of the theories of the opponents without assum¬ 
ing any positive thesis himself. If we contradict a tenet, we are not 
at all forced to assume the opposite tenet. The refutation of our 
opponents can be done without caring to establish one s own 
view. Thanks to this position Nagarjuna feels sure not to be 
refused himself. He has no theory which can be discussed in 
connection with other discussible theories. He has no doctrine 
which can be attacked by his adversaries. Neither does he want 
to convict his antagonists of the excellence of any doctrine. He 
does not at all want to convict the opponent; he only wants to 
show that the opponent is unable to prove his position. He is 
sure having shown that any theory of any antagonist is hopeless 
nonsense. Rightly he claims not to possess any positive tenet 
and rightly he lays stress on this attitude, because he in this way 
avoids being charged with those contradictions, which in his 
opinion are inevitable in postulating any positive doctrine. 
Beyond this Nagarjuna refuses to teach anything. 

Of course a Madhyamika can very well establish these 
against other theses and discuss their relative value, but he does 
not accept any of them (paksantarabhyupagamabhavat 16,2). 
And in this way he avoids giving himself away. This Nagarjuna 
states quite outspokenly in his Vigrahavyavartani: If I had tried 
to prove some positive thesis, then I could have been guilty of 
errors, but I have not tried to establish some positive thesis, 
therefore nobody will be able to find errors in my work. If I 
was occupied with the right knowledge of objects, then I 
should affirm or deny them on the basis of things, whose 
examination I had undertaken with the help of sense-perception 
and other means of right knowledge; but as such objects do not 
exist, I cannot be attacked on this basis. You see, how confi¬ 
dent Nagarjuna is with regard to the perfection of his position, 
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and his pupil, the famous Aryadeva, gives expression to the same 
opinion, when he says: A philosopher who neither accepts the 
position that anything is, nor that anything is not, nor that any¬ 
thing both is and is not, his position you cannot refute how long 
time you even try it. And Candrakirti, when discussing different 
theories about cause and effect, also states that this discussion 
only takes place for the benefit of the opponent to the 
Madhyamika-school these theories do not matter, because this 
school does not possess a position of its own and thus cannot be 
accused of contradicting its own theories (svapratijnaya abhavat, 
tatasca siddhantavirodhasariibhavah 23,3). 

We sometimes meet with an argument, which maintains 
that a sceptical school of philosophy not acknowledging any 
means of knowledge is itself prevented from proving its thesis, 
just because it does not assume any means of right knowledge. If 
this argument had any weight, it could of course be used against 
the Madhyamika-school. But the position of Nagarjuna also 
helps to avoid this disagreeable consequence. In this connection 
he also states that the relativity (Sunyata) is no doctrine at all, 
but only the refutation of all doctrines, and as a matter of fact he 
ascribes the same attitude to Buddha himself. Those who look 
at relativity as at a doctrine he declares to be incurable (XIII,8). 
To refute theories is not in itself something positive (na ca 
drstikrtanam nivrttimatrarh bhiivah 247,4). Those who regard 
the teachings of Nagarjuna as a positive doctrine are like people 
who ask a man to sell them something. The man answers that 
he has not anything to sell them, but they insist on being given 
that nothing which he has to sell (na kiriicin nama panyam 247,6). 
Candrakirti rightly asks, how it shall be possible to explain to 
those people, that in this case there is nothing to be sold. I told 
you, that in the opinion of our philosophers Buddha had the same 
view. People who keep to relativity as to a new and arbitrary 
theory are without hope of recovering. Buddha tells a story 
illustrating this. A man is ill and the doctor gives him a very strong 
purgative, which all right dispels all the unhealthy stuff from the 
patient's body but remajns in him without coming out again. 
What do you think, Buddha asks, will this man be restored to 
health, Kasyapa. No, Master, on the contrary his illness will 
get much worse, when the purgative remains in the body having 
dispelled all the impure stuff. Quite so, says Buddha, in the 
same way, the teachings of relativity are as dispelling of all 
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contradictory, and they give as explanation, 


theories; but anybody who regards these teachings as a new 
theory I declare to be incurable (249,2). 

Without doubt you are surprised to hear these words of 
Buddha, words which do not resemble what we are used to look 
at as real Buddha words. The quotation is fi;om a Mahayana text, 
Aryaratnakutasutra, which does not belong to the earliest ones. 
But the Madhyamikas lay much stress on showing that the 
teachings of Buddha often are quite different and self- 

that he had 

to comply with the faculty of comprehension of his disci¬ 
ples. Their comprehension was of course not the same, and 
Buddha made concessions to their different giftedness. There¬ 
fore there is never any possibility of controverting the 
Madhyamikas through quoting the sacred scriptures (tasman 
nasty agamabadho Madhyamikanam 359,6). Perhaps you will 
think that this is too easy a way to escape the difficulties, and 
perhaps you are right. The Buddhist schools very often distin¬ 
guish between words of the Master, which have to be understood 
directly, literally, words which have to betaken in their usual or 
primary sense (nitartha 43,4), and words of the Master which 
have to be explained, to be interpreted (neyartha). 

We can in every case make the decision, if texts in 
the scriptures belong to the first or to the second class of 
words, and so we never get into a difficulty, when we meet 
with a direct statement of the venerable Buddha, which seems 
to go against our point of view. Most religions risk to be 
confronted with words of the founder, which do not at all fit 
in with the tendencies of the adherents. That is a matter of 
theology trying to get out of the difficulties in a way as 
convincing as possible. Very often the theologians are all but 
fortunate in their endeavours; that also may be the case with the 
Buddhists even if they are not theologians in the literal sense of 
the word. But we have only to state the facts. 


I hope that now you will understand me, when I say, that 
Nagarjuna's teachings are not to be regarded as Negativism. He 
never forgets that super-reality, which lies beyond the realities and 
unrealities of our world. But in another sense of the word 
Nagarjuna is a Negativist, because he never will allow his 
teachings to form a positive theory. In this he was a very 
prudent and cautious man, and may be not quite wrong. 
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Miss C. Minakshi, M.A., Ph.d. 

University of Madras. 


In one of the Annual Epigraphical Reports 1 we have the 
following statement about an interesting body of people known 
as the ‘Amrtaganattar’:—“Amrtaganattar and Ganapperumakka] 
are terms not met with in the inscriptions examined so far. 
Perhaps they have to be connected with Ajumganattar who were 
the direct managing members of a village, distinct from the 
general members of the village assembly." 


If we are to accept the above remarks, we have to treat 
‘Amrtagana’ as a political body; but a closer examination of the 
inscriptions where the term occurs and an understanding of the 
meaning of the word ‘Amrta' clearly point out that the body 
was not connected with the village administration but with the 
temple and its management. 

In interpreting Amrtaganattar certain interesting points may 
be stressed. Firstly, the earliest references to Amrtagana are 
found in the stone inscriptions of Aparajitavikramavarman; 

secondly the Tiruvorriyur inscriptions of this king alone make 
mention of this body; and thirdly there is no reference to Amrta¬ 
gana in any of the early Cola inscriptions (so far discovered) 
either from Tiruvorriyur or from any other part of South India. 


The above facts lead to the conclusion that ‘Amrtaganattar' 
were a body of people peculiar to Tiruvorriyur and came into 
prominence sometime just before the days of Aparajita and either 
they disappeared in the Cola period or were known by some 
other name. 


The first two inscriptions mentioning Amrtagana are dated 
in the 4th year of the Pallava king Apariijitavarman. The object 


1. Madras Epigraphy Report, 1912-13, p. 90. 
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of the onei is to record the gift of thirty kalanjus of gold for a 
lamp to be burnt in the temple of Mahadeva (Siva) at Tiruvorri- 
yur by Amatti alias Kurumba Kojali, a concubine of Vayira- 
meghan alias Vanakovaraiyar, the son of Perunangai. The 
amount was deposited with the assembly of Adambakkam and 
the Amrtagana, who agreed to lend out the money at a perma¬ 
nent rate of three manjadis per kalanju: “Tiruvorriyurpurattu 
AdambakkattuSabhaiyomum Amrtaganattomum ipponnal yandu- 
varai kalanjinvay munrumanjadi” etc. The other inscription 1 2 
which is also dated in the 4th year of the same king registers 
the gift of thirty kalanjus of gold for a lamp to the same temple 
by Sappakkan alias Patradani, a concubine (bhogi) of Vayira- 
meghan alias Vanakovaraiyar, son of Sami Akkan. The amount 
was again placed under the charge of the Sabha at Adambakkam 
and the Amrtagana. A third inscription 3 dated in the 7th year of 
Aparajita speaks of the gift of thirty kalanjus of gold for a lamp 
by Aparajita’s queen ‘Ivar Deviyar Madevi adigal’ to Tiruvorri- 
yur Madadeva. It is the Sabha of Adambakkam and the 
Amrtagana that received the gold. 

In all the above cases the Amrtagana is mentioned along 
with the village Sabha and this may induce us to believe that the 
former body was also concerned with village administration 
just as the Alunganattar, but it may be observed, ‘Amrtaganattar’ 
has to be understood differently. ‘Amrtar' means ‘Devas’, 
Gods, or immortals. ‘Amaradvija' is a Brahman who lives by 
attending a temple or idol. 4 We know that Amara and Amrta 
are used synonymously in certain contexts. 5 If 'Amaradvija' is 
a Brahman who lives by superintending a temple, then Amrta¬ 
gana surely stands for a group of men who were in charge of 
temple affairs. 


1. Madras Epigraphy Report No. 158 of 1912. 

2. Do. No. 161 of 1912. 

3. Do. No. 163 of 1912. 

Madras Epigraphy Report No. 171 of 1912 is one more record 
in the same temple which mentions the Amrtagana. It is a damag¬ 
ed record, the date and the name of the king are lost, and it 
registers a gift of gold which was received by the assembly of 
Adambakkam and the Amrtagana. On palaeographical basis we 
may assign this inscription also to Aparajita. 

4. Monier Williams. Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 80. 

5. Apte. Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 46. 
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By the time of Aparajita, the Tiruvorriyur temple seems to 
have attained great prominence and it is quite natural that such 
a prosperous institution required the management of an organiz¬ 
ed committee of people like the Amrtaganattar. Besides, the 
Sabha of Adambakkam 1 could not have looked after the affair 
of the temple from day to day; and therefore it should have been 
necessary to entrust the moriey into the hands of a body design¬ 
ed to transact business on the spot; and the Amrtaganattar seems 
to have served the purpose. 

From the inscriptions noticed above, it is clear that the 
‘Amrtaganattar' were directly responsible to the Sabha for the 
execution of their duties regarding endowments committed to 
their charge. And further, the close relationship of the village 
assembly with organized non-political bodies in matters of social 
administration is also well brought out. 



1. Adambakkam is near St. Thomas Mount. 
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THE EXTENT AND INFLUENCE OF THE 

INDUS CIVILIZATION. 


EY 

P. Joseph, b.a., 


In this essay stress is laid only on inscriptional evidence 
gathered from the little steatite pieces, pottery sherds and copper 
bits that have been thrown up from the bosom of the earth by 
the excavator’s spade in the Punjab and Sind. The remains 
excavated at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa and Chanhu Daro show 
naturally that this great civilization flourished in the Indus valley. 
But we may ask: Was the civilization confined to the Indus basin 
only ? 


From the inscriptions we get a fairly good idea of the home, 
perhaps original, 1 of their authors. Their homeland is called 
Sid, 2 from which the modern name Sind is derived. Sid is a 
purely Dravidian word coming from a root meaning ‘‘to trickle, 
to flow", and this word was applied to the river alongside 
which these ancients built their famous cities; and from the river 
it has gone to designate the land. 3 By this word Sid, which has 
at the present day shrunk in its content to the extent of denoting 
only the little province of Sind in and around the Indus delta, 
then was meant a much larger territory, though perhaps 
not as large as the whole of modern India. Anyway, that Sid 
included at least Southern India is quite evident from the 


1. I say ‘perhaps original’ because nothing in the inscriptions 
has so far been discovered to necessitate the theory of a foreign 
home for these people. 

2. Photo, M. D., 606 of 1928-29, No. 7033. 

3. It may be interesting to note that the word ‘India’ itself is 
derived from “Sid” through ‘Sind’ and ‘Hind’. Cf. Gnana Prakasar, 
‘A Study in Etymology ,’ The Hindu Organ, April 13, 1937, p. 3. 
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inscriptions. 1 

The majority of the tribes and their cities mentioned in the 
inscriptions are at present to be found in South India. Names, 
for instance, like the Paravas, the Minas, the Bilavas, the Kuda- 
gas, the Nagas, the Iralars, Udaiyur, Velur and Tirpur are all 
well-known in Southern India. Still it is quite possible that 
owing to pressure of invaders from the north-west in later times 
the Mahenjo Darians went south in search of pastures new and 
there founded their new cities while giving them their old names. 
And yet this is far from the fact: for it is true that the northern 
Dravidians went south, but only to join their fellowmen already 
settled there for long. 

Some inscriptions refer to the southern country as very big, 2 
while others mention the very big united countries in the south. 3 
In accordance with the Mohenjo Darian practice of coupling the 
constellations with their lands and cities, the Fish 4 and the Jar 5 
are said to be over the southern country. An inscription says 
that Malayam—probably Malabar—is situated in the south. 6 
There are several references to Velur famous for its harvests 7 and 
on one seal is inscribed that this harvest-famed Velur was of the 
South. 8 Some inscriptions make mention of the southern 
Paravas. 9 Others inform us that in the south there were Minas, 10 
whose great southern country was under Mina, 11 who was their 


1. For an elaborate treatment of this topic Cf. II eras,'Mohenjo 
Daro—the People and the Land,’ Indian Culture, III, pp. 714-717. 
In the present article only a few conclusions are being drawn. 

2. Photo, M. D.. 457 of 1930-31, No. 3339; Marshall, MD., 
No. 104. 

3. Ibid., 215 of 1929-30, No. 8422. 

4. Ibid., 214 of 1929-30, No. 8104. 

5. Ibid., No. 8159. 

6. Ibid., 615 of 1928-29, No. 7538. 

7. Ibid., H. Neg. No. 4160; Ibid., M.D., 226 of 1920-30, Dk 
No. 9127. 

8. Ibid., M.D. 218 of 1929-30, No. 8254. 

9. Marshall, M.D. No. 237; Photo, M.D. 444 of 1930-31, 
No. 4052. 

10. Photo, M.D., 587 of 1928-29, No. 6624. 

11. Ibid., 611 of 1928-29, No. 6901; Marshall, M.D., Nos. 93 
and 97. 
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king with Velur for capital. 1 These various references to south¬ 
ern places and tribes evidently warrant the inference that the 
Indus people had dealings with them, political or commercial, 
specially in view of their excellent seamanship. 2 But what is of 
greater importance is that these southerners belonged to the 
same stock as their northern brethren and enjoyed the benefit of 
the same civilization too. This fact can be already surmised 
from all that has gone before; and the following establishes the 
surmise on firm footing. The Paravas were divided into Sun 
Paravas 3 and the Moon Paravas; 4 and the southern Paravas were 
all Moon Paravas. 5 Moreover, the southern Paravas were a sec¬ 
tion of the Minas, 6 and had for ruler the Mina king of the South 7 
—the same king of Velur already pointed out. The kinship 
hence between the southern Paravas and the Minas, who were 
numerically and politically the most notable of the ancient tribes, 
and their northern brethren is quite certain. 

Perhaps some day some excavator in South India might 
stumble on a culture similar to that of the Indus valley as a 
result of intensive digging. This hope is strengthened by the 
fact of the discovery of pre-historic pictographic writing similar 
to the Indus writing on old pottery 8 and in the Nilgiri caves 9 
where the Todas, a very ancient Dravidian tribe, live to-day in a 
thoroughly decivilized state. 

Whereas the Indus civilization extended throughout the 
greater part of India, its cultural influence was felt far outside. 

1. Photo, M.D., 591 of 1928-29, No. 6713; Marshall, M.D., 
No. 367. 

2. Marshall, H., No. 3931. 

3. Photo, M.D., 596 of 1928-29, No. 6266. 

4. Marshall, M.D., No. 36. 

5. The Paravas of Southern India trace their traditional 
descent from the moon. 

6. For a thorough discussion of the inter-relationship of the 
Paravas and the Minas, Cf. Heras, ‘ The Mlnavan in Mohenjo 
Daro’ Journal of Oriental Research, X, pp. 286-288. 

7. Marshall, M.D., No. 8. 

8. Bruce Foote, Government Museum, Madras, Catalogue 
of the Prehistoric Antiquities, pi. xxxv; Hunt, Hyderabad Cairn 
Burials and their Significance, pp. 150-152. 

9. Breeks,^4« Account of the Primitive Tribes and Monu¬ 
ments of Nilogiris, pi. XLIV-A. 
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Several places received the impress ot Indus contact, such as 
Egypt, China, Arabia, Sumer and others, whose scripts can be 
shown to be connected with, if not to have descended from, the 
proto-Dravidian script of the Indus Valley, 1 and perhaps the 
most indebted of all these countries was Sumer, lnscnptional 
evidence goes a fairly long way to corroborate evidence from the 
finds in establishing a cultural contact between the Indus and the 
Sumerian civilizations, 2 if not a derivation of the latter from the 
former as an ofi-shoot. 3 Certain manners and customs, both 


religious and social, were common to Sumer and Mobenjo Daro. 
The head-dress with which Annua, the Mother Goddess is repre¬ 
sented in the Indus seals 4 is very similar to the Sumerian female 
headgear. 5 The nude representation of gods and worshippers is 
another point of resemblance between the Indus valley 6 and 


Sumer. 7 8 


called 


namely ‘one who is near', and in Sumer nannar is the moon-God. 
But the evidence that clinches the issue of the indebtedness of 
Sumer to Mohenjo Daro is derived from the development of the 




1. Cf. Hunter, ‘The Kiddle of Mohenjo Daro’, The New 
Review, Ill, pp. 313-315; Heras , ‘Light on the Mohenjo Daro 

Riddle , op. cit., IV, pp. 4-6. 

2. Cf. Gadd-Smith, ‘The New Links between India and 
Babylonian Civilization’, Illustrated London News, Oct. 4, 1924, 


pp. 614-616. 

3. in this co nn ection may be noticed the Babylonian tradition 
preserved by Berosus, who says that people came from the east 
led by Oannes and Odakon. The latter name especially is very 
significant in this, that it has retained its Dravidian form unchang¬ 
ed and means “king of ships”. 


4. Marshall, M.D., No. \Sl. Cf. Mackay, 'l he Indus Civilisa- 
tion, Ph I, 1- 

5. Woolley, Ur Excavations, Royal Cemetery, IT, PI. 128. 

6. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, 1, PI. 
Xll, Nos. 17 and 18. 

7. Lloyd, Mesopotamia, PI. Xa. 

8. Photo, H. Neg., -954, No. 1. Ibid., M.D., 458 of 1930-31, 

No. 11862. Cf. Heras, ‘Chanhu Daro and its Inscriptions', St. 
Xavier's College Magazine, XXIX, pp. 104-105. 
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Sumerian script from the Indus script. 1 For instance, the picto- 
graph used in Sumer for death is certainly derived from the 
Mohenjo Daro sign for the same; and what is very instructive in 
this connection is that while the Mohenjo Daro pictograph can 
be easily explained to bear out the idea of death, the Sumerian 
sign cannot be, for in the process of derivation and development 
which in other words means simplification, the original meaning 
of the pictograph has been lost. The Indus sign shows somebody 
lying under a funeral monument, while in the Sumerian one the 
most important element, as far as the idea of death goes, namely, 
the monument, is missing. In the Indus valley itself the sign in 
question has gone through three different stages of simplification 
in minor details. 2 Then again the signs for eye, god, cloud, 
acacia and bird 3 may be taken as a few other instances among 
several to go to prove the great indebtedness of the Sumerian 
script to the Mohenjo Darian. To crown all these evidences 
there are inscriptions that contain astronomical data that enable 
us to fix for the Indus civilization an approximate date in hoary 
antiquity which is not claimed for the Sumerian by its champions. 4 


1. That there is more than apparent connection between the 
two scripts is acknowledged by several scholars and among them 
by the late Prof. Langdon, the eminent Oxford Assyriologist, for 
whose views cf. Marshall, ’Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion’, II, pp. 454-455. 

2. Cf. Heras, ‘ Mohenjo Daro—The Most Important Archaeo¬ 
logical Site in India’, Journal of Indian History, XVI, Pt. 1, 

pp. 9-10. 

3. Heras, ‘Sumerian Epigraphy’, The New Review, V, 

pp. 260-262. 

4. Rev. Fr. Heras, S.J. delivered a learned lecture on this 
topic on March 19, 1936 before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF KALITTOGAI. 


BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m.a., b.l. 

(Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam.) 

I 

While the language of the five divisions of Kalittogai 
(ascribed to five different writers who are also supposed to have 
written some poems included in some of the other units of the 
Ettuttogai collection) is characterised by many Old Tamil features, 
there are a number of linguistic peculiarities which deserve 
notice for the reason that they are not envisaged in the grammar 
Tolkappiyam and not commonly found used in the members of 
the Ettuttogai and Pattuppattu collections. 

These peculiarities (some of which are represented only in 
isolated instances) are features characteristic of what may be des¬ 
cribed as the Middle Tamil stage in the evolution of Tamil. 

I shall at first indicate with illustrations 1 some of the Old 
Tamil features and then pass on to deal with the peculiarities 
referred to above. 

1. The editions of Tam. classical works from which illustra¬ 
tions are adduced in this essay are the following:— 

Ettuttogai:—Purananuru (ed. by Mm. Svaminatha Aiyar.) 

Aingurunuru ( „ ,, ) 

Paripadal ( ,, ,, ) 

Padirrupattu ( „ ,, ) 

Agananuru (ed. by Rajagopalaiyangar.) 

Narrinai (ed. by Narayanasvami Aiyar.) 
Kurundogai (ed. by Sauri Perumal Arangan.) 
Kalittogai (ed. by Anantarama Aiyar.) 

Pattuppattu (ed. by Svaminatha Aiyar.) 

Kural (with the commentary of Parimelalagar—Saiva 
Siddhanta edition.) 

Kural (ed. by Pope.) 

Naladi (ed. by S. A. Pillai.) 
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Most of the Old Tam. features given below 1 may be regard¬ 
ed as characteristically Old Tam. in view of two points that could 
be noted in connection with the works of a later stage:—(i) the 
colloquial portions of inscriptions (all of which are Middle Tamil) 
lack these types altogether; and (ii) even in the literary texts (of 
the Middle Tamil stage) later types and forms often replace the 

Old Tam. types referred to here. There is warrant to think 
therefore that such types may have fallen into desuetude alto¬ 
gether or have been on the high road to ruin. 

IT 

Old Tamil features. 

1 . Nominal inflexions. —The exclusive use of the fifth case¬ 
ending in; 2 the absence of the sixth case termination udai or 

Manimegalai (ed. by Svaminatha Aiyar.) 

Cilappadigaram ( „ „ ) 

Tolkappiyam, Eluttu (with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, 

Saiva Siddhanta Society edition.) 

,, „ (with Ilamburanar’s commentary, ed. by 

Namassivaya Mudaliyar (Saiva Sid¬ 
dhanta edition.) 

,, Col. (with the commentary of Teyvaccilai- 

yar—Karandai edition.) 

Vlracoliyam (ed. by Damodara Pillai). 

Nannul (ed. by Bhavanandam Pillai). 

„ (with the commentary of Ramanujakavirayar). 

„ (ed. by Svaminatha Aiyar.) 

1. The symbols used for transliterating Tam. sounds in this 
essay are those available in the M. L. J. Press. The values of the 

following may be noted :— 

n—blade-dental nasal, 
n—point-alveolar nasal. 
r —Tamil p. 

rr —the long voiceless alveolar plosive of Tam. 

/—the continuant 

2. ninru, ininru, pakkaninru [Virac., Verr*. 3] came to be re¬ 
cognized as fifth case post-positions (with definite discoloration of 
meaning) at a later stage. Yam avaninrum varudum [Pattupp., 4, 
1. 28] appears to mark a transitional stage. 

ninru in the Kural instance [11] vaninr-ulagam valangi 
varudal&l is referred to by the commentator of Virac. [Verr., 17] 
as a fifth case-ending. The old commentator of Kural, however, 
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udaiya j 1 the absence 2 of loose post-positions (popular during a 
later linguistic stage) like poruttu, 3 vcndi , etc.; the use of the 
augment -an- for the demonstrative non-rationals adu, idu. 

2. Demonstratives. —The use of the intermediate demons¬ 
tratives in forms like udu-k-kan and u k-kdn: the use of ahdu 

• • ' ft 

and ihdu, and of av s in avvum piravum. 

3. Pronouns. —(i) The exclusive use of the first person 
singular yan, of the second person singular inflexional base nin- 
as in tiinnai and of the second person plural inflexional base mnn- 6 
as in numakku. 

4. Verbs. —( i) The exclusive use of the fully conjugated 
forms of al- and ul-, while illai [cf. Tol. Col., 225] is used for 
all genders, numbers and persons. 

( it) The transitivo-causatival bases underlying forms like 
the following:— 

eljiya [3, 5] nirii [5, 12] 

urti [5, 29] arlinen [5, 24] 

kolii [3, 31] 

(Hi) The total absence of the first person plural personal 
ending om 7 in tense-terminations. 

interprets it only in its original sense and regards it as equivalent 
to nirpa. 

Nannfil mentions [299] ~il (beside -in ) as a fifth case¬ 
ending. 

1. The transition from the older use of udai, udaiya to the 
association of the sixth case (‘possessive’) meaning is illustrated 
by instances like the following:— avar-udai notpe [Narr., 306]. 

2. Postpositions like ul, idai, micai, mel, vayin, talai, kd /, 
kan, tnudal are very old ones, occurring as they do in all the 
Ettutt. and Pattupp. collections. 

3. poruttu mentioned by Virac. [Verr., 6] belongs to a later 
stage. The poruttu used in Kural 81 [virundombi vilanmai 
ceydal poruttu ] is a Kurippuvinaimurru. Kural, however, has a 
few instances of poruttu which may be regarded as genuine post¬ 
positions. 

4. Other forms with the dydam in Kalitt. are ehgu, porul 
vehgi. 

5. av-v-i-yanai [3, 32] shows a somewhat unusual Kurriyal- 
igaram. 

6. For one instance of umakku in Kalitt., see below. 

7. The om belongs altogether to a later stage [cf. Virac., 
Kiriyap., 6; and Nannul, 332]. 
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(iv) Fast conjunctive participles of the types of ceyya 


t 


ceyy 


u 


> 


ccybu, and acaii: 

(a) cidaiya 

tudaiya [2, 15] 

(h) kanuu [3, 19] 

(c) puribu [4, 4] 
teribu [4, 3] 
elluba [3, 19] 

talbu [5, 28] 

(d) orli [3, 3] 

( v ) Past finites like the following: 
(a) with the augment -an- in 


acaii [3, 7] 

cii [4, 1] 

vinay [3, 12] 

par day [4, 1], paay 

[5, 28] 

caay [3, 13] 

(e) pogi, dgi [3, 17] 


instances like the 


following: 

kandanen [5, 25], tnolindanai [1, 21] tirndanru [5, 29] 
kandanam [1, 8], molindanam [1. 28] vandanru [1, 25] 
kuriitanar [1, 12], vandanar [1, 26] pattanru [5, 28] 


etnurranru [2, 26] 
kandanru [2, 26] 


amaindanru 
udaindanru 
teyndanru [2, 19] 


[ 1 , 21 ] 


(b) With 


kept intact, as in collinai-y-e 


dginru [2, 5] 


pdyinru 


15] 


13] 


dginru is given a present tense meaning by the old commentator 
of Kalitt. Aginru [e.g. in Aing., 17] is translated with the present 
tense meaning by the old commentator of Aing., while ayinru in 
the same text [236] is given a past finite meaning. In Pur., 
dginru [ c.g . in 148] is given a past tense meaning by the old 
commentator of that text. The commentator of Paripadal gives 
a present tense meaning to forms like dginru [6 1.50] ceyginru 
[7,1.22] occurring in that text; but it should be noted that Nacc. 
gives the past tense meaning to forms like pdyinru, vilanginru, 
ninginru of Kalitt., i.e., for all forms of this type, except aginru. 

It would appear that the forms 1 are all past formations 
structurally, though a present tense meaning came sometimes to 

to be associated with some of them. 


The commentator Cenavaraiyar explains it as em-irrin 
cidaivu. Perhaps the back lip-active vowel was due to the influence 
of the bilabial w following. 

1. It was perhaps from forms like these already sometimes 
given a present tense meaning (though the forms are past in 
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(vi) First person singular future forms with -al, as in 
valippal [1, 10] nirukkuven polval [2, 22] 

ntruppal [3, 27] kdnguval [2, 16] 

kdnbal [5, 5] varuval [3, 31] 

venduval (2, 25) 


(vii) Third person future finites with the so-called pa’, 
ani-y-ayarba [3, 27] —masculine plural 


ani-y-ayarba [3, 27] —masculine plural 

naccuba-v-u [1, 7] — ,, „ 

elvalai-y-uguba [2, 12] —non-rational plural. 
tagaippa [1, 3] — „ „ 

(viii) First person future singular with -gu or ~kku (with 


kurriyalugaram): 


ucdvug-o [1, 6] ieiikku [3, 23] 

ettugn [2, 4] tergu [5, 25] 

ungu [3, 25] eludug-o [4, 11] 

pddug-d [5, 23] 

First person plural future forms with -gum or - kkum :— 

kdngtun [3, 15], ungum [4, 12]. 

(ix) Future forms 1 of the following varieties;— 

structure) that the present tense affix -g-inr- was isolated at a 
later stage and used with regular personal terminations. Such 


a 


forms 


cerginra kankavin [Parip., 22, 1. 35.] 
ocanikkinra [Cilapp., 14,1. 125.] 


1. First personal forms like arrugen occur numerously in 
the language of a later stage:— 

kalaigen [Cilapp., 13, 1. 59.] 
collugen [Tiruvaym., 1,4.] 
ceygen [ ib ., 4, 4.] 
uraikken [ib., 6, 8.] 


Future forms like the following in Kalitt. are but rarely re¬ 
presented in Ettutt., but they are frequently met with in the lan¬ 
guage of a later stage. 

(a) ntayal kQrgitpdl tarugirpdy. 

padargirpir drrugirpdr 

karakkirpen kadakkirpar. 

(b) tarugirkum. 

Rare instances in Ettutt. texts are the following:— 
pirigirpavare [Kur,, 22.] 
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(a) paditgam [2, 5] 
arrugen [5, 23] 

(b) amaiguvan [1, 29] 

pirtguvar [1, 12]. 
paniguvar [1, 3] 
tnoligttvam [I, 4] 


arulugam [3, 30] 
celgam [2, 9] 

kolguvai [4, 1] 
kayguval [3, 14] 
nirukkuven [2, 22] 
orukkuven [3, 32] 


(c) kandaippdy [3, 32] is a peculiar formation. 

( x) The tense-forms with -d- or -it- in the first person 
plural, and in the second person singular and plural, as in the 
following: 


agiidum [3, 17] 
vildum [3, 29] 
v'arudurn [3, 35] 
irultum [4, 11] 
veruiidutn [3, 22] 
perudum-d [3, 25] 
aridi [2, 20J 
varudi [3, 8] 

(xi) The vinai-y-eccam with - a 1 is used to signify the 
‘effect’ of the action of the verb modified, or to denote ‘simul¬ 
taneity’ or to initiate slight ‘sequentiality’. The force of a pre¬ 
viously conceived purpose is not common for this type, though 
in rare instances like ydn uraikka vandadu [Fur., 28], kana 


otti [3, 21] 
teridi-y-e [1, 6] 
ira 11 i 

pdgudi [1, 9] 

purir [1, 8] 
kadattir [ 1, 6] 

ucadir [5, 26] 


212 ] 


such a meaning. 


may conceivably bear 


It is interesting to note that this signification of a pre¬ 
viously conceived purpose became associated with this construc¬ 
tion at a later stage when the Old Tam. “purpose” -participles 
of the type of ceyyiya fell into desuetude. (Cf. Virac., Dhatupp., 7, 


pirigirpavar [Narr., 391 -in a poem attributed to Palai- 
padiya perungaduhgo. ] 

The language of a.later stage shows this type fairly fre¬ 
quently:— arigirpar [Tiruvaym., 8, 3], velgirpan [ib., 7, 1]. 

1. The type with -a has the force of a “noun infinitive” but 
rarely in Old Tam., as in the following:— 

ninaikka venda. [Puram, 70.] 
viyakka-p-pad- [ib., 197.] 

e#a-p-pad- 
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comm, which equates this construction to the tuniun anta - 
fratyaya of Sanskrit). 

(xii) Genuine “purpose”-forms of the following types:— 


(a] kaniya [5, 30] 
ayarppiya [5, 3] 
terriya [3, 8] 
todiiya [3, 25] 
artiya [3, 19] 
unariya [3, 10] 
ttiayakkiya [3, 8] 
todiya [3, 25] 


nnniya [3, 20] 
unuya [4, 5] 
kattiya [5, 23] 
kalakkiya [5, 30] 

(b) varar-ku [% 18] 
tarar-ku [1, 17] 
kolar-ku [2, 2] 

(c) todnyar [3, 2‘>] 


(xiii) The -mar “ finite” governing verbs following:— 

anitnar [4, 6] kantndr [1, 12] 

ddttmar [3, 27] ellumdr [3, 19] 

taruumar [4, 1] nirnmar [4, 1] 

(xiv) Optatives like ko valiyar [4, 3] and nt valiya 

[3,31]. 

The optative marandaikka [1, 26] is peculiar. 

(xv) The “imperatival” use of old second person finites 
like the following:— 

(a) kandai [4, 5] vandai [2, 27] 

kandai [3, 27] inadittitiai [1, 14] 

kettai [3, 27] ninrlttai [3, 29] 

parug-tttai [3, 21] 

padittai [2, 4] is a special formation. 

(b) kalaitno [5, 16] 1 konme [1, 22] 

This type is generally interpreted as a singular imperative, 
but the instances ccnmo, in Pur. 333, and vammd in verse 221 
of the same text are plural in meaning. 


(c) ukki in Kalitt., 2, 1, is explained by the commentator 
Naccinarkkiniyar as an imperative with -i. 


Similar imperatives constituted of the base and a short i are 
kdtti [5, 30] and teri [3, 25]. C/. vdri in Padirr., 5. 


1. This is usually interpreted as a singular imperative. Cf. 
vamtnd ni-y-um [Pur., 180]. But already rarely a plural meaning 
is also associated with this type, as in tanginir cenmo [Pur., 333] 
and vaigam vatnmo [ib., 221.] 


XI—33 
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( xvi ) Participial nouns with an old blade-dental n :— 

turakkunar [1, 13] kolunar [4, 9] 

nalgunar, alguvar [1, 22] ninaiyunal [5,9] 
ielikkunar, kurunar [1, 29] kanunar [5, 22] 
perunar [3, 26] 

(xvii) Forms like the following, constituted of the past 
stems followed by the conjugational forms of the help-verb l :— 

ce.nnv&y vandittanar 

kettivay nondlvdl 

vand-ltiay 

vatidiya [ — vara] is an infinitive "participle’'. 
urrtya is a negative relative past participle. 
vandlga is an optative. 

kandi, ketti, cenri; and kdttlmd, cenrinto are singular 
imperatives. 

kalaivdhnin, kettimin, vidddimin are plural imperatives. 
uraittiyin is a "conditional” form. 
arindlyddu is a negative "conj.” participle. 
vandittanday [2, 23] is a finite form containing l and 
tar- as expletive help-verbs. 

ninriyal [—nirral], aruliyal, terlyal are verbal nouns. 

(xviii) The use of the first person future finite form with 
-gu with a verb following, as in kangu vilippa [5, 25]. 

(xix) Constructions like the following in which finite 
verbs have the force of vinai-y-eccam :— 

nalgdy tri vidudalin [3, 5] 
vardy ni turaitalin [3, 5] 

varundinai vadinda [1, 28] 
arigilen varunduval [2, 11] 


(xx) Negative tinites like the following: 


(a) iurakkunan-allan [1, 12] 
turakkuvan allan [2, 5] 

tlyen alien [3,25] 

veruvuvai-y-allai [1, 12] 

kdyguval-allal [3, 14] 

(b) nirukkallen [3, 29] 
amai-y-alen [5, 11] 
valalen [2, 11] 

[Vol.XI, Part iii.] 


unargalldl [5, 29] 

(c) tnyilalal [2, 9] 
nl-y-alen [5, 20] 

(d) tldo-v-ilen 

ttd-ilem [3, 16] 

eydalo-v-ilar [5, 20J 
cudndalo-v-ilar [5, 20] 
tavar-ilai [2, 20] 
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cirtg-alen [2, 26] 

aniaig-alen [4, 4] 
n lit gal aw [2, 4] 
toy-ala in [3, 12] 

tarugalldy [5, 32] 

(xxi) Prohibitives 1 with -al and atj-min: 


nun-iian [2, 26] 

anb-ilai [5, 8] 

(e) kolldy-dyinat, unarndiy- 
dy [1, 2] 


inaiyal [1, 27] 

vinaval [1, 18] 
varal [3, )0] 
terumaral [1, 26] 


alamaral [1, 33] 

evvani padaranwin [1, 8] 

j idkkanmin [5, 30] 
piriyanmin [3, 27] 


Negative optatives :—ccllarka [2, 20]. 

(xxii) Older bases and forms like the following in the 


word-stock: 


(a) ccypun 

kauvai 

pat tarn 

pulambu 

tammaiyan 

nodumalar 

tammun 

nernnai 

toyy i l 

tterunal 

kavin 

avan, ivan, naduvan 

• / » f • • 

alar 

Hangar 

oruttal 

yay, n<2y 

(b) edupp- 

ind- 
• • 

occ- 

tnicai- 

adaicc- 

• 


(c) po-iar [Middle Tam. 

iyai-tar- 

pod- (“defec¬ 

tiri-tar- 

tive verb") and 

ali-t-lar- 

por *] 

migu-tag- 

pugu-tar- 

me-tag- 

iru-tar- 

no-tag- 

elu-tar- 

ceru-tag- 

igu-tar- 

em-ur- 

lodu-tar - 
• 

ombadu-kk- 

• 

l. Negative imperatives of the following type occur fairly 

numerously in Kalitt.:— 


nill&di culadi 


aliyadi Oradi 


kollddi. 


Cf. Kural padadi [1210]. 
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(xxiii) It may be noted in this connection that adapta¬ 
tions 1 from Indo-Aryan are not infrequent in Ettuttogai and 
Pattuppattu. Kalittogai has the following:— 


aracan 

tiru 

araicu 

tudu 

ari 

teyani 

aranarn 

• 

tar 

arangii 

tavam 

anai 

0 

tilagam 

agulam 

ticai 

ulagu 

teyvam 

uruvam 

nagar 

odu 

nemi-y-an 

aiyar 

patidi 

kalul 

paruvam 

katnam 

pedai 

emam 

payan 

Idu 

P aval a m 

edam 

parppan 

kd (- v-inar ) 

parppani 

karpittal 

Pali 

katlai 

pittu 

kanmn 

• 

madi- 

karti mam 

mandilam 
• • 

kuru ‘colour’ 

manam 

kuru. [Skt. guru] 

mattu 

caniarai 

mani 

• 

cdyal 

mdyam 

cir 


clrtti 

mattiram 

cettu 

mattirai 

canda ( maram) 

mo dir am 

can pa gam 

yamam 

curam 

vannam 

• m 

tambalam 

vadidai 

tamarai 

vacciratton 

tddu 

vaduvai 

ianai 



1. Indo-Aryan loans (of different stages) are not unusual 
in Ettuttogai and Pattuppattu. 
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III 

Middle Tamil features. 

1. The third case-ending -an (envisaged in Tol. Col. 97 
and 108) is used in some instances, but there are others with -al 
(so common in later stages, and exclusively used in the present- 

day colloquials):— 

pnnarppin-al [1, 24] payalai-y-dl [1, 14] 
enbadan-dl [2, ^7] kannin-al [4, 8] 

certikkin-dl [3, 4] kol-ydnai-k-kuttdl [2, 6] 

ndttattal [5, 8] 

It has to be noted that -al occurs in some of the members 
of the Ettuttogai too:— 

emmal [Pur., 197] adandl [Pari., 4, 1. 33] 

adanal [Pur., 210] 

al is not mentioned in Tol., but is referred to expressly in 
VIrac. [Verr., 3] and in Nannul, 297. 

Colloquial portions of Middle Tam. inscriptions show al 
only; -an, therefore, may have fallen into desuetude already in 

the Middle Tam. period. 

These facts, however, need not necessarily mean that -an 
was linguistically anterior to -al. 

2. -kondu is not used in the oldest known texts as a 
“crystallized” third case post-position. Yet that it was on the 
way to being treated thus is illustrated by adar-kond [5, 22]. 

Cf. vaccirangondu [Pari. 5, 1. 52]. 

3. The sambodhana elld 1 [masc. in 4, 10; 2, 28; fem. in 
2, 6; 3, 2] seems to have gone out of use in later stages; but edd 
[3, 23] which is the “ancestor” of modern colloquial eda, occurs. 

4. The following features are noteworthy in the use of 
inflexional augments:— 

(i) erodu without the “doubling” of r, beside the normal 
inflexional stem err-, occurs in 1, 12. 

(ii) ad-ai without the augment -an- [ nang-adai-y- 
ariyinum in 5, 8]. 

Cf. similar forms in the language of a later stage. 


1. Paripadal has eld and elld, both meaning edd, in 8. 

[Yol. XI, Part iiL] 
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(in) Tol. Eluttu. 132, prohibits the use of the augment 
before the fifth case -in-; but such forms occur here: 

irav-in-ir- [2, 10] 


ptinarv 


[5, 24] 
[3,31] 


ar-in-ir- is a rare instance from Pattuppattu [1, 1. 180], 

The practice of using the augment -in- before the “case"- 
termination -in- or -il- is frequent in the language of a later 
stage. 

5. The use of the demonstratives before relative participles 
followed by nouns, as in i-vv-irunda cdnrlr [5, 22] is not 
common in Ettuttogai and Pattuppattu; but such a construction 
is met with in the following: 

i-c-ciranda van cudare [Tiruvaymoli, 5, 10] 

i-v-v-icainda nang-ellaikkum [S. I. I.] 

This construction is common in Malayajam. 

6. (f) The second person plural pronoun nir [Tol. Col. 


sutras 188, 190, mention niyir only; but Virac. [Verr., 9] refers 
to nir] occurs in 1, 4 as an honorific plural. 

Kural has nir [1319 and 1320]. 

In a poem in Narrinai, attributed to Palaipadiya perunga- 
dungo (to whom the Palai portion of Kalittogai is also ascribed 
by tradition) there occurs nir in verse 48 [ nir emar-idai-y-uru- 
tara-v-olitta kdde~\ 

( U ) The Middle Tamil second person plural inflexional 
umakku occurs in one place [5, 22, line 4]. 

A rare ummodu is met with in verse 368 of Narr. 

Tol. Col. [143] envisages only the inflexional base nunt-, 
and this is the usual form in Ettuttogai and Pattuppattu. 

The inflexional um- is mentioned in Virac. [Verr., 9, 
comm.]; and it is very common in the writings of the Alvars and 
the §aivites. 

7. Tol. Col. 186 and 187, would seem to indicate that 
ellam is not used generally to qualify third personal rational 
plurals or second personal rational plurals. Kalittogai has, how¬ 
ever, instances like the following: 

kandavir-dldm [5, 23] 
pcndir-ellatn [3, 32] 
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aiyantnar-ellam [4, 7] 

uravarkk-elldm [5, 28] 

poduvarud-ellam [4, 1] 
valvargalkk-elldm [5, 28] 
canravarkk-cllani [5, 22] 

The use of elldm in connection with plurals of all “persons’' 
is expressly referred to in Nannul 285, and it is common in 
Middle Tam. texts. 

Tolkappiyam, however, does not permit this use absolutely. 
Tol. Col. 186 says: - 

ella m-ennum peyarnilai-k - kilavi 
palvalj nudaliya nilaitta gtirnme. 

But the next sutra qualities it by stating:— 

tann-ul-urutla panniaikk-ailad-uyardinai marungin - 
dkkam-illai. 

Cenavaraiyar regards pendir-ellam as ida-valu-v-amaidt 
in his commentary on this sutra, while other commentators 

* h 4 1 

would justify this usage as exceptional already in Old Tamil in 
view of the use of the phrase dkkam-illai in Tol. Col. 187. 

Instances of this type are rather rare in Ettutt.; Pur. has 
canror-ellam [63]. 

8. The use of -kal [limited optionally to non-rationals by 
Tol. Col. 169, 171] for “rational” plurals is met with in the 

following:— 

aracargal [1, 24] 
ennorgal [3, 35] 
valvar gal [5, 28] 

Cf. marrai-y-avargal in Kural [263] and mdndargal in 

in Naladi [30]. 

The Middle Tam. grammars expressly refer to the associa¬ 
tion of -kal with “rational” plurals, and such forms are most 
frequent in Middle Tam. texts. [Cf. Virac., Verr., 2 and 9]. 

9. Causatives with -vi-, -bi-, -ppi-, most rare in the older 
texts (except in the contexts mentioned below), occur:— 

inaivitial [5, 30] 
kotpitldn [5, 29-a 
participial noun] 

[Vol.XI, Part iii.l 
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The instances that I could collect from other old texts are 
the following:— 

Tol. Col: ketpikkum [267] 

Paripadal: cervittal [12], erpikka [18], erpikkum [20], 
pirappittor [3, line 73]. 

These causatives are not mentioned in Tol,, but are 
expressly referred to in Virac. [Upakarapp., 5], and in Nannul 
138, and are most numerous in Middle Tam. texts. 

10. The type of kolnv- in kadanay koluvuven 
rare in Ett. and Patt., though instances like the following are 
not lacking:—Parip.:— koluv - [5, 1. 22] 

Narr.:— uruvi [130]. 

# 

11. -ittu as a help-form after past conjunctive participles 
is mentioned in Virac. [Taddhitapp., 8]. 

Kalitt. has piland-itt- [4, 1] and tand-ittadu [4, 7]. Cf. 
venridinum [Rural, 231]. 

vid- acts as a tunai-vinai in cclld viduvdy-el J[3, 28J. Cf. 
peraavidin [Rural, 238]. 

12. “Purpose’’-participles with -van, -ban, -ppdn [not 
mentioned in Tol. and not at all common in the older texts, but 
expressly referred to in Virac. [Verr., 6] and in Nannul [343] 
[and largely employed in Middle Tam. texts] occur in the 
following:— 

mdnilam tyarruvdn [4, 6]; here the form iyarruvdn 
may be regarded as modifying mkkuvan following. 

ellai varuvdn vidu [4, 13]; here varuvdn is definitely 
a vinai-y-eccam. So also is kanban in the following:— puttiyanai 
kanban ydnranginen [3, 32], 

The instance kolvdn in ydr ivan en kundal kolvdn [3, 24] 
marks a transitional stage. 

Paripadal has a few instances of this type:— 

payan kolvdn [Pari., 10] 

purivan \ib., 15, 1. 51]. 

It was Julien Vinson [Manuel de la langue Tamoule, p. 130] 
that first suggested that this type is derived from the third 
person singular masculine future forms, employed “impersonally" 
and “absolutely”. There seems to be little doubt that these are 

third person masculine future finites lised as a kind of vinai-y- 

* 
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eccam [cf. Tol. Col., 457; and Nannul, 351] governing verbs 
following, and that the “future” idea inherent in the forms gave 
rise to the idea of “purpose” when the “finite” nature of the 

form was lost sight of. 

13. Poddra-k-kollum [1, 32] is interpreted by Nacc. as 
containing the plural imperative kollutit which, however, belongs 
to a type that is most rarely met with in Ettutt. and Pattupp. 

Pari, has an instance varum [14]. 

14. Instances like nadakkal-utn [2, 3], taral-um [2, 29] are 

explained by Naccinarkkiniyar as “um-m-Irru-vinai-y-eccam . 

15. P orukkal-atn varaili-anri [2, 22] contains the form 
which is the “ancestor” of the later ccyyal-din type. 

16. The most common conditional endings in Ettutt. are 
-in and dyin\ while -il, - dl , -elg -dn(um) are not frequently met 

with in these texts. 

Kalitt. has all of them;— 

-dl : —kettdl [4, 7] 

kadan anal [5, 22] . 
enral-um [5, 23] 
iratlir-al [1, 24] 
alldl [1, 14] 

urai-y-ar-el 

kdttdy-el 

illcl 

undel [7,2] 

-gl\ — lurappay-el 

-dn(um): — ninravar-ill&nutn [2, 22] 

ennan-um [5, 23] 

Kural has all these:— kandal [1246], ceyvan-el [655], 
unit unga [922]. 

17. llandilen [5, 29] is a rare instance of a negative finite 
constituted of the past stem and the conjugated forms of il. 
This type is rare in Ettutt. and Pattupp. Rare instances are 


1. el is explained by the Tam. Lexicon as being a contrac¬ 
tion of enil, while Vinson has suggested [Manual de la langue 
Tamoule, p. 134] that el is “perhaps a modification of aV’ and 
that both may have been contractions of dyil. 
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ninaitt-ilai [Narr., 297]; arind-ilen [Parip. 8]. The type is 
common in later stages 1 . 

18. Genuine “passives” with -pad- are those in which the 
verbs are in entire concord with the subjects in gender, number 
and person. Instances like the following are, however, normal 
native constructions in which the verb -pad may be regarded as 
having the infinitives before them as their “subjects”:— 

anb-ena-p-paduvadu [5, 16] 
payalai-y-dl una-p-pattu [j, 14] 

Even participial nouns involved in the following are native 
Dravidian constructions:— 

tara-p-pattaval [4, 2] 

nalan-una-p-pattor [1, 22] 

Cf. viyakka-p-paduumor [Pur., 197] 

Only when such forms are employed as regular finites, 
agreeing in gender, number and person with the subjects, they 
are genuine passives. Such genuine passives are rare in Ettutt. 
and Pattupp.; but Kalitt. has kai-p-padukka-p-pattay ni in 2, 29 
and in 3, 83. 

The transition from the normal Dravidian constructions 
(referred to above) to the stage of genuine passives may have 
been facilitated by the influence of Sanskrit. 

Viracoliyam [Kriyap., 11] refers to genuine passives in Tam. 
(with -pad- and per-) 

19. Ihd-ottan [2, 24; 3, 19; 4, 3; 5, 21] and ihd-otti [5 
26] expressing “ceral” and “viyappu” appear to have been 
“popular” forms, ottan is colloquial for oruttan [oruvan alone 
is common in the oldest texts]; and, further, the association of 
the non-rational ihdu with rationals is indicative of the special 
feelings implied in these forms. 



1. Cf. the following:— 

arind-ilal [Cilapp., 13,1. 136.] 
kand-ilam [ib., 13, 1. 143.] 

This type is common in the language of the Alvars and the 
Saivites. 

VIrac., Dhatupp., 10, expressly refers to this type. 
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Other forms showing colloquial developments arc the 
following:— 

konarndn [3,16]; 

attatta [3, 15] with elision of -a-; 

irukko [4, 14] with elision of -a of irukka-v-o; 

cittai [3, 19] 

IV 

The features in Kalitt. showing Middle Tam. peculiarities 
may be summed up here. 

(1) The lack of augments in adai and erodu. 

(2) The use of the augment -in- before the case-ter¬ 
mination -in-. 

(3) -kal for rational plurals. 

(4) The construction i-v-v-irnnda cdnrtr. 

(5) The second person plural pronoun nir, and a rare 
umakku. 

(6) The use of elldm to qualify third personal rational 
plurals and second personal rational plurals. 

(7) Causative bases with -vi, -ppi. 

(8) Causatival koluv-. 

(9) id- and vid- as tunai vinai. 

(10) The imperative with -um in kollunt. 

(11) “Purpose”-participles with -van-. 

(12) Conditionals with -dl,-el, and concessives with -dnum. 

(13) The negative finite - iland-ilal . 

(14) The genuine passive construction kai-p-padukkap- 
pattdy cirunti ni. 

Paripadal, among the Ettutt. texts, shows (7), (8), (10), 
(11), (12) and (13). 

Kura], attributed by Tam. tradition to the Padinenkilk- 
kanakku group, shows (3), (5-a), (6), (7), (8), (9) and (12). 

V 

The Palai portion of Kalitt. is ascribed by Tamil literary 
tradition to Palai padiya perungadungo who is also supposed to 
have written ten poems of the Narrinai collection, ten poems of 
the Kurundogai set, and twelve poems of the Agananuru group. 

The second division Kurinjikkali is attributed to the great 
Safigam bard Kapilar who is said to have composed one of the 
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divisions of Pattuppattu and several poems included in the 
other units of Ettuttogai. 

The third division is ascribed to Madurai marudanila- 
naganar who is also said to have written 12 poems of Narr., 4 of 
Kurund., 23 of Agam, and 3 of Puram. 

Colanalluruttiran is regarded as the author of the fourth 
division or Mullaikkali. He is supposed to have written one 
poem included in Puram and another in Kurundogai. 

Navvanduvanar is said to have written the fifth division (and 
the kadavul valitu). He is supposed to have been the author of 
four songs included in Paripadal, one poem of Agam, one of 
Narrinai, and one included in Tiruvajluvamalai (which last- 
mentioned work is probably a comparatively late production). 

I closely examined the poems (contained in the other 
members of the Ettuttogai and in Pattuppattu), said to have 
been written by these writers; and I find that (except in Pari¬ 
padal) the Middle Tamil linguistic peculiarities listed above are 
not to be found in them. 

VI 

In the absence of convincing extra-linguistic evidence, the 
presence of Middle Tam. peculiarities in Kalitt. cannot be urged 
to support the proposition that this work was chronologically 
posterior to some of the other members of Ettutt. and to Pattupp., 

particularly because several other possible explanations could be 
suggested to account for these peculiarities. 

The suggestion that the compiler Navvanduvanar (who is 
said to have been a comparatively late writer) may have composed 
the whole of this work, or may have retouched the language of 
the work in the process of redaction, is also not provable with the 
sole help of the linguistic materials adduced above. 

All that can be safely said now is that Kalitt. shows peculiari¬ 
ties of language that are not met with in the vast majority of the 
poems constituting the Ettuttogai and Pattuppattu collections. 
It may also be noted that some among these peculiarities are 
shown by Kuraj, also (which is a work assigned to the Padinen- 
kllkkanakku group). 
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THE NUMBER OF RASAS 

By 

V. RAGHAVAN, M.A., PH. D. 

(Continued and concluded from Vol. XI, Pt. ii, p. 115.) 

VII 

New Vyabhicarins and Sdlhikas. 

We have seen how freely later writers debated the question 
of adding newer Rasas to those that Bharata gave. But did not 
writers feel also that there was no finality about Bharata's list of 
Vyabhicarins and Sattvikas and their number, thirty-three and 
eight ? 

Bharata gave the Bhavas in three sets as Sthayins, Vyabhi¬ 
carins and Sattvikas. We have already examined and found 
that all the eight Sthayins become Vyabhicarins also. Therefore 
these eight, the Sthayins, must be added to the thirty-three 
Vyabhicarins. But when this addition is made, we have to 
reduce the thirty-three by removing a few which are redundant. 
Thus when Soka becomes a Vyabhicarin, there is no need for 
Visada; Bhaya in its Vyabhicarin-grade eliminates Trasa; Krodha 
removes Amarsa. This gives us eight and thirty Vyabhicarins. 
Further reduction is possible. Among the thirty, we have two 
Bhavas, Glani and Srama, one of which will suffice. Not only do 
they look akin at first sight but prove to be identical also when 
their descriptions are examined. Another case of repetition is 
Nidra and Supta; the second is very delicately distinguished from 
the first. Bharata describes the latter as Nidrabhibhava and 
Nidrasamuttha. If two are thus removed, we have eight and 
twenty-eight. Some writers did see the redundance at least in 
the case of Nidra and Supta and, instead of Supta, gave a new 
Vyabhicarin called Sauca, as for instance, those whom Sagara- 
nandin, author of the Natakalaksanaratnakosa (edn. Myles 
Dillon, London, 1937, pp. 83-87), follows. 

Why did Bharata classify the Bhavas into Vyabhicarins 
and Sattvikas ? Among Bhavas, there are only two classes, 
Sthayins and Vyabhicarins. The Anubhavas, the twenty 
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Alarnkaras of damsels, Bhava, Hava, etc., 1 the eight Sattvikas, 
Alapa etc., given as modes of Vacikabhinaya, the ten Kama 
Avasthas 2 —all these are comprehended in the term Vyabhicarin. 
Bhoja calls the Sattvikas, Bahya vyabhicarins:— 


cT^T swnpm foxfi :> mm: 

Sr. Pra., Ch. xi. 

mental states, there 
are a few which are more major, compared to others; not only 
are they major, but they are more definitely mental states than 
others which are physical manifestations. It may be asked if the 
more major among these accessory mental states are only those 
given by Bharata and if there are not others. It has been pointed 
out that this list of Bharata can be reduced on one side; and as a 


But out of these numberless subsidiary 


matter of fact, it has been added to also on the other side. Bhoja, 
in his Sr. Pra., omits Apasmara and Marana and gives in their 
place, Jrsya (which Singabhupala refutes) and Sama which is 
needed for the Santa Rasa (Ch. xi). In his S.K.A., Bhoja 
counts among his thirty-three Vyabhicarins Sneha which 
Singabhupala refutes and, instead of adding Sama as in his Sr. 
Pra., takes Dhrti itseif, one of the old Vyabhicarins given by 
Bharata, as the Sthayin of Santa. Singabhupala raises the point 
that there can be more Vyabhicarins, mentions some—Udvega, 
Sneha, Darnbha, Irsya —but dismisses these as included in some 


1. Rahula added to this set Maugdhya, Mada, Bhavikatva, 
and Paritapana according to Abhinava. See J. O. R. Vol. VI, 
pp. 208-210, my article on ‘Writers quoted in the Abhinavabharati’. 
See also Hemacandra, K.A., p. 316, where Abhinava’s sentence 
referring to Rahula’s additions is reproduced. See also Padmasri’s 
Nagarasarvasva following Rahula’s school, Ch. vii, Sis. 3-4, where 
Viksepa, Mada, Maugdhya and Tapana are given in addition, 
(p. 29, Tanusukharam Sarma’s edn., Bombay, 1921). While 
defining Viksepa, Padmasri quotes a writer named Kapila. Bhoja 
added Vihrta, Krldita and Keli which Sihga criticised. Visvanatha 

accepts Rahula’s and Bhoja’s additions and has, in addition, three 
more, Kutuhala, Hasila and Cakita. (J. O. R. VI, pp. 209-210.) 

2. Bhanudatta shows how the ten Madanavasthas are 

included in the Vyabhicarins. (Ch. 5, p. 109, Edn. Venkatesvara 
Steam Press, with Hindi Com.), 
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of the thirty-three, with reasons which look strained. Bhanudatta 
proposes Chala:— 

“m Surfer |” 

(Ch. 5.) 

and shows its occurrence in Srngara, Raudra and Hasya. But it 

seems to be possible to include it in Bharata's Avahittha. (Vide 
its description, p. o73, GOS. edn. N.S. I).Rupa Gosvamin, in his 
scheme of Madhura Rasa, accepts at first the traditional thirty- 
three Vyabhicarins and adds afterwards thirteen more Vyabhi¬ 
carins generally, as also a few more specially under some 
individual Rasas ( Vide Dr. S.K. De, I HQ 1932, p. 663). Dr. De 
adds that the thirteen additional Vyabhicarins are brought by 
Rupa under one or the other of the old thirty-three. 

Bharata himself discusses the question of the separate 

naming and enumeration of the eight Sattvikas. He says:—as a 

matter of fact all Bhavas enacted have to be ‘entered into'; Sattva 

is ‘entering into’; but still this ‘entering into the state’ is all the 

more necessary in the case of the eight Sattvikas. For, a tear has 

actually to be shed. See pp. 379-381 GOS. edn. N. S. I. Bhoja 

says that in truth all Bhavas are Sattvikas, because Sattva means 
‘Mind’. 

Sr. Pra., Vol. II, p. 354, Mad. Ms. 

Singabhupala also says:— 

#sfq i 

R. A. S. I. 310. 


The only writer, now known, to propose a ninth Sattvika, 
is Bhanudatta. He proposes Jrmbha in his Rasataranginl:_ 

to: m i p 66 

Bhanudatta would not base himself on the meaning 

for the word Sattva and justify the separate enumeration of the 
Sattvikas. For Sattva so understood would apply to the Vyabhi¬ 
carins also. So, he interprets Sattva as the ‘body’—Jivasarira. 
Tear, Perspiration etc. are physical states and as such are distinct 
from the Vyabhicarins which are mental states. The former are 
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Bahya, the latter Antara. 1 (Rasataranginl, pp. 57-58 and 7-9). 
To accord with this, Bhanudatta defines a Bhava not as a Citta- 
vrtti, but as a ‘Rasanukula vikara’, which is of two kinds, Abh- 
yantara (Sthayin and Vyabhicarin) and Bahya (Sattvika etc.). 
But to exclude too palpably physical acts, he gives them a differ¬ 
ent name Cesta which, he says, is different from Vikara. The 
difference between the two is that while a Vikara like a tear can¬ 
not be made to appear according to man's desire, a Cesta like 
Aiigakrsti and Aksimardana are done by man of his own will. 

m\^ i ^ ft ?i ft 

*T fNwr: I i%3 I I ^ 

fjfa&i %% i” 

Rasataranginl, p. 69. 

VIII 

Rasa-Synthesis. 

Karuna. 

The artistic mind has always shown a partiality for pathos. 
It is said that the sweetest songs are often songs of sorrow. The 

first Kavya in Sanskrit rose out of the sense of pity. 

TO:’ says the well-known anonymous saying. Anandavardhana 
says that the quality of sweetness which is the melting of the 
heart is found in the highest degree in Karuna. 


nigqBiifcr qifci w: I 


Dhva. A. II. 


But to point out the beauty and appeal of a Rasa is not to 
do any synthesis. By Rasa-synthesis is meant a reducing of all 
Rasas to the nature of one, a formulation of one as Prakrti and 

the rest as its Vikrtis. 


1. Bharata uses Sattva as meaning also the opposite of mind, 
viz,, the physical body, and calls Bhava, Hava etc. by the name 
‘Sattvikabhinaya’. See Ch. XXIV, 5-7 and 40. 

toT sgffocT: | and ^ W 

Abhinava also says “31HW ”, Abhi. Bha., Ch. 7, p. 

343 GOS. edn. I. 
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No Alamkarika ever attempted a Karuna-synthesis, but 
Bhavabhuti, in his drama, Uttararamacarita, suggested such a 
synthesis m Karuna. Anandavardhana explains that the Rama- 
yana is an epic oi Karuna:— 

wiqq fwiitoto ffto: ‘to: 

JTFIcf:’ I B ^ 

9^=qqcTi I 

Dhva. A., IV, p. 237. 

Bhavabhuti gave the same opinion when he said:— 

*r*T3T^ R1 %cTH: * * * * 

qm wrwa?w« =* foflrgqto^ etc Act V11 

Writing a masterpiece dominated by Karuna, Bhavabhuti, 
in a self-conscious mood, says through Slesa:— 

3i|i — 

to: 2^*1 to ^rqtcf toct?^ | 

awt qqi stoto fi ii hi. 47. 

“O! what a great play have I written ?” he seems to exclaim 
to himself. By context, the passage refers to Tamasa observing 
the pathos that was there in everybody, though in different 

forms. 

‘to qq estfa fatotois; stoqtoq§toi?}qTj§to:r^ 

fan: toauq 2*^3^ to^H i 

Viraraghava's com., p. 99, N. S. Edn. 

A general import bearing on our present subject of Rasa- 
synthesis can also be seen in this verse. Bhavabhuti seems to 
say that there is only one Rasa, Karuna, and that it assumes the 
different forms called Srrigara etc., even as the same water 
assumes the forms or whirl, bubble, etc. Karuna is the Prakrti; 
the other Rasas are its Vikrtis. VIraraghava, a commentator, 
also saw such a meaning in this verse which shows that the 
interpretation is authenticated by tradition. 

fVol. XI, 1‘artiii.] 
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i ^i^ct # *a: q^qfgtftoFqieqsT- 
grqfq: I I ^ ^ ^R ftto- 

*Ri^ 5q^^RHRiKfli%[%Rdn? to: tow i 

tocii^ q«q*to$w^rci«iicfRi qRqwi^ l “areiqfriR: 
wififaS:” |R I «w3f H^rcT i * * * 

^*nr —q^R w rc ^ ^ ^ , 

a*nfo sti^r; wf^rffaraR*^ ^ ^ ^ w: i n 

cTISficTq: ?RT I” 

VIraraghava’s Com., p. 99. 


To the Karuna-synthesis suggested by Bhavabhuti, this com¬ 
mentator added two arguments, one that Karuna is present to the 
largest extent in life, and the other, that it is found not only in 
men with mundane desires but in the Yogins also. These however 
do not make for the Prakrti-Vikrti-bhava in Bhavabhuti's verse 
and that alone forms the meaning of ‘Synthesis’. In English, 
the word ‘Sympathy' meaning ‘response to another’s feeling 
of sorrow’, has come to be used in an enlarged sense to mean all 
forms of aesthetic response and attunement of heart, Cittasam- 
vada; and here is a linguistic argument in favour of a Karuna- 
synthesis. For it seems, the model and the supreme example of 
a complete attunement of heart, which poetry and drama effects, 
is certainly the attunement of hearts in Karuna. 


Santa. 


A regular attempt at synthesis in the field of Rasas by a 
theorist is however to be seen earliest only in the Abhinava- 
bharati of Abhinavagupta. He sponsored the Santa-synthesis by 
considering the Santa as the one fundamental Rasa of which the 
other Rasas are modifications. He called Santa the greatest Rasa, 
first because of its relation to the last and the greatest Purusar- 
tha, Moksa. Next, poetic delight called Rasa is always of a non- 
worldly, Alaukika, character, shorn as it is of all mundane asso¬ 
ciations, a limitless, unbounded and ineffable bliss, and hence is 
of the form of Santa. 

“cr gfaint stfcrr fqqRfxm — i ” 

Abhi. Bha., VI, p. 340, Gaek. Edn. 
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Further, the Sthayin of Santa, the Atman, is the very substratum 
of all mental activities; it is the one basic Citta illumined by this 
Atman that takes the form of the Vrttis of Srheara etc. Thus it 

♦ • o 

is Sthayitama; it is the Sthayin of the Sthayins, the Prakrti of 
which Rat', Hasa and the rest are Vikrtis. Says Abhinava— 

3f5f l&qiftqTfnq I 

Gaek Edn.. 1, p. 340. 

And according to some mss. known to Abhinava, the Santa Rasa 
section is found at the very beginning, even before the Srngara 
section. 

“crm =*r > 

‘ 5TJR«JlfqHTqic*?q;: ’ | ” 

Gaek. Edn., 1, p. 340. 

The Santa text found in Bharata, according to some, defini¬ 
tely states this Santa-synthesis in two verses:— 

<cqpETf: | 

g^trlq <#q?* it 

& ^ fipmsisr: i 

^ ^tpct ^q^qcr n 

N. S., VI, pp. 335-6. Gaek. Edn. I. 

This has already been indicated in the Santa Rasa section of 
this paper. 

Srngara. 

When Abhinava was synthesising the Rasas in Santa, a 
similar synthetic spirit was working in Bhoja who merged every 
Rasa and Bhava in a new Srngara he formulated. He said that 
at the root of all Bhavas lay the genn of Ahahkara otherwise 
called Srngara and Abhimana. It is a Guna of the Atman and 
is the result of past good acts. By Ahahkara is meant a self- 
consciousness or the sense of 'I’ which marks off the cultured 
from the uncultured. It is that by which not only for himself 
but for others and other objects also does man have any love. In 
this sense it is called Atma-rati. It is this ‘Ego’ or ‘Self-love’ 
that is the one Rasa. Its manifestations are Rati, Hasa etc. Thus 
this basic Srngara is different from the first derivative of that 
name, the Srngara developed from Rati. So this Srngara- 
synthesis is not a synthesis in the first of the eight old Rasas of 
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Bharata and others. This theory finds a brief statement in the 
fifth chapter of Bhoja’s S. Iv. A. and an elaborate exposition in 
his Sr. Fra. I have set this forth at great length in my Ph. D. 
thesis on Bhoja’s Sr. Pra., to be published elsewhere, and here I 
give only a brief account. The S. K. A. says:— 

TOtsfantftSfi-rc: WK # ^ I 

ig: || 

Ch. V, Sis. 1-2. p. 474, N. S. Edn. 

(See also Vrtti on p. 613 where Bhoja quotes Dandin and draws 
out his own theory from Dandin's verse). The Sr. Pra. says:— 

3fi?qi^cT WWTIKf aftftcmicOTft: I 

* * 

3Tmfd^foricTqT w# 3T(^: | 

m iWB * * * 

While Abhinava in his Santa-synthesis took his stand on 
that ultimate ripple-less state of the Atman, Bhoja, adopting the 
Sarhkhya and a Nyaya phraseology, took his stand on the Atman 
with its first shoot of Ahankara. To Bhoja, even Santa would 
appear only within the world of Ahankara; for to him, any 
Bhava or Rasa can be experienced only through Ahankara. Sama 
as much as Rati is the product of Ahankara. 

“ * * * ctw 3netwisf^rcgqi^ mi \ % 

^K' BtsfaqR: B | cTcT ^ l&m % I %*JR Snrf- 

5T1&: IRiRRPf: ^cT |” 

Sr. Pra., Mad. Ms., Vol. II, p. ->56. 

What is called Rasa is an experience of bliss unconditioned 
by any name. So long as there is the knowledge of the state 
being Rati or Hasa or anything else, the spectator is only in the 

state of Bhavana and Bhava; beyond this is the state of Rasa. 
Says Bhoja:— 

qt *lisq?* qqRj qp^qr g HT3: I 
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*fr W*5l!q*Wcfte? ftqfopT: 

m$i\ sft qi ^is# ii 

Thus Srngara, Hasya, Vira—these are bill Bhava-states in 
reality. The truth of Rasa is that it is only one and has no more 
name than Rasa. 


Preman. 


Side by side with or lather within this Ahankara-Srrigara 

synthesis, Bhoja formulates a synthesis in Preman also. Preman 
to him is a fundamental love lying at the root of Rati, Sneha, 
Bhakti, why, at the root of all Bhavas in much the same manner 
as Ahahkara itself. If one laughs, it is because he loves to laugh; 
if he fights, he loves to do so. Thus all activities go to fulfil a 
certain love which is innate in man and which explains all his 
activities; it is this love which makes all his activities a self-fulfil¬ 
ment. Bhoja has three stages of his Rasa, the Purva. koti, the 
Madhyama avastha and the Uttara koti. In the first, it is the one 
Ahahkara; in the second, the one Ahahkara has become the 
forty-nine Bhavas, each growing to its relative climax through 
its Vibhavas, Anubhavas etc.; in the third all these several Bhavas 
become aspects of Preman, or rather ripen into Preman, from 
which stage again, experience passes into the primary stage of 
the one Rasa of Ahahkara. 


* 


(( 


qq: fqqfl^fleqRftsr^q ft: 


qrcqqraifaqqi^ mqqifq(iq ?)rt Hiq^qcngg^q qq^$0T 


aq^fina; qiqpmiuTiqiq q*qqptffi*»fo qftqftftft ^iqq- 

5OTRW 3tICT qtfsjjwqft i #qrcfq ft ^iftqqrarqf 


qftsraftq 


rrs 


q*oqq 


S. K. A., p. 613 . 


In the Sr. Pra. he 


to fof 


Ch. xi, 


Vol. 11, Mad. Ms., pp. 352-3. 


This Preman-synthesis finds an advocate in Kavikarnapura, 
the author of the Alankarakaustubha where he says:— 

* toft # m apcuSqscffem q£iqi%q qq^; i 5F?*tir- 

iqqqi^ i * * ^— 
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‘TOSffcf q-iOq^^Rc^rr; I 

ei wr«r *nqi%r <tcip qiM ll’ 

Pp. 147-8, Varendra edn. 

Rati-Srngara. 

The Agnipurana took Bhoja’s Ahankara, but instead of 
saying that Rati and all other Bhfivas emanate from it, said that 
Rati was the first born of Abhimana which was a product of 
Ahankara and this Rati modified itself into Hasa, etc. It further 
went behind Ahankara and said that Ahankara is the first mani¬ 
festation of Rasa or Camatkara which is the manifestation of the 
Ananda, the innate nature of the Supreme Being called Para 
Brahman. 

mi to m otetcto i% i 

^r-ri3 ii 

sro?* b i 

sqfeflI TO %TOTOc^lTOtfqi II 

3RSRTO ^CT: I 

cRTtspwisr: bM Bm ll 

sqfvr^qlfeeiRTOf^ WK & *ftoct II 

aiw wifaft *rcW i 

(qt<q) qRqf; || 

A. P., Ch. 339, Sis. 1-6. 

ndbhuia. 

Wonder is an invariable element in all enjoyment, mundane 
or artistic. In art and literature, the element of surprise, extra¬ 
ordinariness, wonder, is present everywhere. The very theme 
has to be striking; for, when we see an extraordinary situation, 
do we not describe it as being dramatic? Wonder helps love. 
Hasya is only reversed wonder. The part Adbhuta has in Vira 
is too plain; Bharata describes Adbhuta as born of Vira. The 
hold o( Adbhuta on the minds of the audience is fully realised by 
Bharata who says that the dramatist must so work out his story, 
so weave it, hide some and reveal some, that the audience may 
get at each step a surprise and a thrill. One of the ends which 
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the means to developing the plot called the Sandhyangas serves 
is the presentation ot the story in a wondrous manner — 

N. S. XX1. Kasi edn. SI. 54. There i s again 
the need to intricately complicate the problems of the story and 
give out a series of revelations in the end, thus carrying away 
the heart in the end with thrill after thrill. This can be 
realised, for instance, when the closing scene oi the Mrcchakatika 
or the Malavikagmmitra is read. The story has to be, says 
Bharata, in the form of a cow’s tail, bushy at the end, with a 
crowd of surprises. Theie must be Adbhuta in the end. 

^ ^IvTl HT^TI: ^ # 2SrT: cfifqr: j| 

3iSs$t fr<?T f| (HtS^cTR#: || 

N. §., XX, 46-47. 

Similarly, on the side of verbal expression, the Vacyavacaka, 
or the Vacikabhinaya in drama, Bhamaha and Dandin made a 
synthesis in Adbhuta when they praised Atisayokti as the one 
great figure of which the rest are but several forms. 

jpnfcf?T«RRrT: | 

qaiswf fori 11 

Bhamaha, K. A., II, 84-85. 

are re f ci^retfe: *q^ are* rclw I 

* * # 

3^{IRWmq^qT§: qflWl I 

Dandin, K. A., II, 214-220. 

This point has been explained at some length by Ananda 
and Abhinava in the Dhva. A. and the Locana, Ud. Ill, pp. 206- 
209. The very strikingness of poetic expression is Atisaya and 
Adbhuta; 
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* 


* 


* 




* 


* 


I d?T 3ffd3RIlf%: 


Locana, p. 208. 1 

This Adblnita or element of surprise characterises the climax- 
condition of all the Rasas. Adblnita thus permeates a composition, 
its Alaiiikara, Vastu and Rasa. 

The regular theory of a synthesis of Rasas in Adbhuta was 
however made by an ancestor of the author of the Sahityadar- 
pana. He was known as Narayana. In Ch. 3 of his S. D., Visva- 
natha gives this Adbhuta-synthesis in his Vrtti on verse three, in 
the name of his ancestor, Narayana, and herein quotes a verse 
and a half to that effect from the writing of one Dharmadatta. 
This Dharmadatta is cited as reviewing Bhoja's Sriigara-theory 
in the Rasasudhanidhi of Sonthi Mara Bhattaraka, available in a 
manuscript in the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library (R. 3210). 
P. V. Kane says in his Introduction to the S. D. (p. cxxi) that 
this Dharmadatta was a contemporary of a subsequent Narayana 
who was Visvanatha’s grandfather and was defeated by this 
Narayana in a debate in the Kalihga court. This Dharmadatta 
wrote an Alarhkara treatise in which he stated the theory of 
Adbhuta-synthesis first propounded by the older Narayana. 
The text of this synthesis in the S. D. runs as follows: 




I 




‘ m i 

l»rff JTKraoTJ IBK l’ $T I S. D. III. 

It is accepted that Camatkara is Rasasvada. This Camatkara 
is a ‘fillip’ of the mind which is in essence a wonder. The 
‘Lokottaratva' ot all Rasasvada, accepted on all hands, again 


1. Under Adbhuta Rasa, Bhanudatta says in his Rasatarari- 
ginl— 

‘3Tcgfrf? tR |’ 

Under Citrokti mentioned here, he brings all expressions turning 

on Laksana. re%frF$d |> 

• m 
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points to Adbhuta. Bhanudalta accepts that in Srngara and 
other cases there is an element of Adbhuta as Ahga; where it is 
Arigin, the Rasa becomes Adbhuta proper. 

orq toi: I JTP4P^T qq b \ b & eTSTT^d ^ 1 %: I 

Rasatarangini, ch. I. 

Prabhakara, author of the Rasapradipa (p. 40. edn. Princess 
of Wales Sarasvatl Bhavan Texts), refutes this Adbhuta-synthesis: 

i era BFg i l^ajroq^q i l 

sqrc^Rs wnq?T fq i staffs 

crqH^qqig- |” etc. 

Prabhakara goes at length and says in the end that he has refuted 
this theory of ‘Adbhuta in all Rasas’ in his earlier Alariikara work, 
the Alarnkararahasya, also, which is not available to us now. 

On the practical side, Saktibhadra’s Asrcaryacudamani 
illustrates the dominating Rasa of Adbhuta, and this has been 
explained in detail by my Professor, Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, 
in his Introduction (pp. 12-15) to the Balamanorama edn. of this 
play. The now lost Krtyaravana also seems to be a play which 
specialised in Adbhuta. Towards the end of the 17th century, 
young Mahadeva wrote his Adbhutadarpana, where his Rama is 
made to say:— 

Kavyamala. 55. IV, 8. 

Rasa only one. 

It may be granted that an element of wonder enters many 

Rasas, but it is absent a! least in Karuna as Prabhakara effectively 

points out. Though Rasasvada is Cittasarbvada and is called 

Camatkara, the Cittasariivada is not, in all cases, of the form of 

an ‘enlargement’, Vistara. There is Viksobha as in Bibhatsa, and 

This Druti of Srngara 
and Karuna is totally absent in Raudra, Bibhatsa, Bhayanaka 

and Adbhuta, and in this way the Karuna-synthesis is defective. 

Abhinava’s Santa and Bhoja's Aharikara-Srngara, going to the 

IVol. XI, Part iii.J 
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very substratum of the emotions may be conceded some validity; 
so also in the synthesis in Preman, Vira meaning Preman for 
Utsaha, and so on. 


But though it might be difficult to prove and accept that all 
the Rasas are but forms of some one of them, it has been recog¬ 
nised by all writers that Rasa as such, the ineffable bliss, is one. 
Rasa is Rasa. It has no other name. It is one. It is like the 
Brahman or the Sphota. The names Srtigara, Vira etc. and the 
consequent plurality and difference are ultimately unreal; or they 
are at best like parts of a whole. Hence it is that Bharata also, 


says Abhinava, uses the singular 


N. S. V, pp. 273-4. 


“— ^ ^ wtt- 

53^1%: I m ^ { IQV&\’ (\-\\) fSW <?&- 

^pftqqi%! I <TcTSJ aREWfftsri % 

31 , aiftftcIFTOtffo <FSg- 

GOS. Edn. Abhi. Bha. I, p. 261. 

Again, commenting on the Sutra 3 ft WIScl etc., Abhinava 
says that though names are given to it differently according to 
its evoking conditions, Rasa is fundamentally one, and hence it is 
that Bharata refers to it in the singular number. 


<jq5T 5ff9^5TO5T teRcfTR SrgHTOflWRW: 1 R«& tTTR- 

srft*nft 1 g^firon 

ftHFi: 1 

Abhi. Bha., I, p. 273. 

Abhinava says that therefore Rasa and Na$ya mean the same 
thing. 1 In experience also we find that our relish is one unde¬ 
fined state of the form of a repose of the mind, Visranti. Bha^ta 
Narasimha, a later commentator on Bhoja's S. K. A., in his ex- 


1, Cf. his Locana. p. 149. 
etc. Cf. also Abhinava’s borrower Sarngadeva 

VII, 17. Sam. Ratnakara. 
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position of Bhoja's Rasa theory, points out that Rasa as relish, 
Svada, is one. 

“arefa FTifor ? crmcTi*m mrcrmqimifsft , 

W^fcRf • =Ef fT^TTT f%—” 

“am (3jcT:) #qr ^2wr(w) ^ ^ wrciw i” 

Mad. Ms., R. 2499, p. 150. 

Kavikarnapura Gosvamin states the point more elaborately 
and clearly. He considers a certain blissful state of the mind, 
which is a quality (Guna) of the mind established in the Sattva- 
guna and completely devoid of any touch of either Rajas or 
Tamas, as the one eternal Sthayin and the one eternal Rasa. This 
Sthayin called Ananda or ‘Asvadankurakanda’ is separately and 
diversely named according to the different causal conditions, the 
Vibhavas. The difference between this writer and Abhinava and 
others is that he expressly postulates a Sthayin also for this one 
Rasa which they do not in so many words, though their position 
implies this one Sthayin also. 

e ftt:—f wmv swn i 

qic^r n $1. 63 . 

5^ i Alan. Kau. V. Chap. 

Commentary: **^ 

mfa: , 3r^gcR% 

— B I B q^rsfq R$: 3SR5IRiRf£&RW 

ffaprcq wm i qfa ^ 

Rqft, m\ ^ qq ^Rifq^qi r$: 
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In the same chapter, Kavikarnapura Gosvamin again states 
this in clearer language:— 

RHRnft pr mi II 

eiHftoHFR I rRT ^jfenftsqftRTRft’ t^F <£T WFT 

I gfis: — 

tow 3fR^rj?RT^ , m ^ ft i 

TOTRHJ Wlft 5 *: HHT HRlft^{RHfecJdl{cT«teft 
gftfasr ^ <^, <TCT ^HTHHcT ^ ^:, TO 5 ^ TOW l” 

Com. I W 

fttoTHU HRiFcR H#T iWI TOWlfa I” 
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A NOTE ON THE DATE OF SANKARA. 


by 


K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, 

University oj Madras. 

My object in this short note is not to discuss at any length 
the difficult subject of the date of the great founder of the Ad- 
vaita system as we know it, but just to draw the attention of 
scholars interested in it to a striking epigraphical datum that 
seems to have a bearing on it. 


¥ 


bodge, Volume I, recently published by G. Coedes, the Director 

of the French School of the Far East at Hanoi. At pages 36-46 

of this work we have a very interesting inscription recording the 

the foundation perhaps of a Siva temple by a certain Sivasoma. 

The date of the inscription is given in the Khmer part which 

follows the 48 Sanskrit verses constituting the first part of the 

£ « 


record. 


§aka 


illegible while the first two figures in it are clearly 8 and 0, so 
that the date of the inscription lies between 878 and 887 A. D. 

Now Sivasoma was the preceptor of King Indravarman 
who reigned between 877 and 889 A. D. 1 2 This is clear from the 
reference to him and to his pupil in the inscription of Sdok Kak 
Thom, where soon after the mention of Indravarman and his 

hotar Vamasiva, we read : z 

Sivasomasya tad-i 

Antevasyatmavidyaugha iva murttau bahirgatah || 


Sivaso 


tatra saivam lingam atisthipat 



1. BEFEO, XV, No. 2, p. 183. 

2. Ibid., p. 63. 
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Whether the asrama referred to here is the same as the 
foundation of the new inscription under reference we cannot say. 
But attention must be drawn to the fact that Sivasoma's pupil is 
described as Atmavidya incarnate. Now in the new inscription 
of Sivasoma we find that he claims to be the pupil of Sankara. 
The relevant verses are Nos. 39 and 40 in the inscription, and 
they read as follows:— 

Yenadhitani sastrani bhagavacchankarahvayat | 
Nissesasurimurdhali-malalidhahghripankajat || 39 || 
Sarvavidyaikanilayo vedavid viprasambhavah | 

Sasako yasya bhagavan rudro rudra ivaparah || 40 || 

In his short introduction to the inscription Prof. Coedes 
remarks: “Sivasoma had Bhagavat Rudra for his master (40) 
and had ‘learned the sastras from the mouth of Bhagavat 
Sankara (39)’. It is not impossible that this is a reference to the 
celebrated Sankaracarya whose activity in India falls at the 
beginning of the ninth century.” If this is a correct view of 
these verses, as I am inclined to think it is, there follow the 
most interesting results: firstly that Sankara counted among his 
pupils a scholar from Kambhoja across the seas, for Sivasoma 
was the grandson of the maternal uncle of King Jayavarman 
II (802-869 A. D.) 1 , and secondly that the intercommunication 
between India and the colonies of the East was so brisk and 
active as to justify the view commonly stated by the contempo¬ 
rary Arab geographers that the peninsula and the archipelago 
that lay to the south of China formed parts of India. 


1. Y. 30 of Sivasoma’s inscription 
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ON 

THE SCIENTIFIC STATUS OF LINGUISTICS. 


BY 

C. R. Sankaran, m.a., 

Diploma in French and German. 

Linguistic study remained for a time true to its philosophic¬ 
al and literary origin. However, language, the fundamental of 
human activities, is also the simplest. Whoever observes, or 
records forms of speech, is sure to find facts that invite the kind 
of grouping and presentation which we call science. Alphabetic 
writing, for instance, implies phonemic structure. Incidentally, I 
must point out that the Macro-phoneme is a fiction, defined for 
the purpose of describing conveniently the phonological relation 
among the elements of a language it forms. The phoneme is a 
negative relational, differential abstraction: it is, in short, of a 
unit of that sort of relation which de Saussure describes. (Cours 
de Linguistic Ge'ne'rale’ 1922-166.) [See Twaddell, Definition 
of Phoneme, Lang. Monograph, 16.] 


Sanskrit 


European 


In an epoch when the 


scientific method was revolutionising, at great speed, all the con¬ 
ditions of life, this method was bound, no matter how indirectly, 
to affect even the student of language. Slowly and not without 
dispute, and misunderstanding, the linguist adopted the essential 
habits of the scientific method. The result was 


so 


carry 


ahead 


The 


developed 


linguist. They 


to-day the working methods of every competent 
have been refined and supplemented, but not replaced, by larger 

acquisitions, notably the phonemic principle and the mapping of 
the dialect differences. Under these methods the phenomena of 
linguistic change, which baffled the scholars of the 17th 
and 18th Centuries, can be compactly recorded and classi¬ 


fied, and even subjected, 
inference and prediction. 


methods, they are 


performa 
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Absolute predictability in science demands, among other 
things, exact measurement which is common to all the sciences. 
But while measurement appears to be a purely objective process 
and therefore capable of absolute exactitude, the actual fact is that 
errors in measurement are inevitable in all the sciences through 
illusions of sense, through changes in the physiological condition 
of sense organs in each individual, and through individual differ¬ 
ences in groups of individuals Again in any case of measure¬ 
ment, apart from possible defects in the measuring instrument, 
which may be considered as purely objective, variations are 
introduced, through the various methods of handling the instru¬ 
ment, the psychological condition of the experimenter and chang¬ 
ing conditions of the environment. [See Experimental Phone¬ 
tics, Parmenter, Trevino and Bevams “A technique for Radio¬ 
graphing the organs of speech during articulation," zeitschrift 
fur expt. Phonetik I, 63, 84. See also, a technique for the experi¬ 
mental investigation of the associative interference in artificial 
linguistic material, by Erwin Allen Esper, Lang., Monograph 
published by the Linguistic Society of America, November, 1925, 
No. 1, and No. XL The relation between linguistic structure and 
associative interference in artificial linguistic material, by Dael 
Lee Wolfe, March, 1932. For further details see E. H. Strutevat 
Analogical creation and contamination as illustrated by lapses, 
J. A. O. S. Vol. LVII, No. 2, June, 1937. Refer also to Sapirs 
Totality, and No. 17 Indication by W. E. Collinson, edited by 
Alice V. Morris, April to June, 1937.] 


As a result of the inevitable variation in statistical results 
accruing from variable measurements, the experimenter in each 
of the physical sciences resorts to the ‘mean' as a measure of 
approximation to accuracy. Absolute accuracy in physical 
science is a goal seldom, if ever, attained. So long as the physical 
sciences still labour under the handicap of subjective factors, 
I am of opinion that it is too much to expect linguistics to yield 
hypotheses and results free from all subjective taint. 


In addition to exact measurement absolute predictability 
demands a mechanistic conception. (See L. Bloomfield, Linguis¬ 
tics as a science, Studies in philology. Vol. XXVII, No. 4, Octo¬ 
ber 1930. Language or idea? Language, Vol. XII, No. 2 April- 
June, 1936.) 
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We will do well to ponder now on another trend in physi¬ 
cal science, the theory of indeterminism, which is fast displacing 
the older view—the mechanistic theory so popularly espoused— 
that was so completely accepted as axiomatic. A modern physi¬ 
cist writes “Determinism has faded out of theoretical physics. 
Some are credulous and can’t believe it has been eliminated. Some 
think it is only a domestic change in physics. Some imagine it 
is a justification of miracles. Some expect determinism to fade 
in again.” (Eddington, The decline of determinism, Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institute, 1932, P. 141 ff.) 


A parallel to this in linguistics is the postulate of “the in¬ 
variability of phonetic law” “Ausnahmlosigkeit der Lautgesetze” 
which goes to Leskien, Declination in Slavishlitauischen und 
Germanischen 1876, Einl. P. XXVII. It was taken up with 
enthusiasm as a guiding principle, by most of the younger 
generation of scholars, though also rejected by some. For the 
discussion down to 1900, cf. the Bibliography, in Wechsler, 
Gibt es Lautgesefz. In 1901, Wheeler (TAPA 32, 6) made the 
following observation, “Few herald it in the abstract, few dis¬ 
regard it in the concrete.” For recent discussion, cf. E. Hermann, 
Lautgesetz und Analogic, 1931, with the review by L. Bloomfield 
in Language, VIII, 220 ff. This postulate is now r replaced by the 
postulate “phonemes change”, i e. that sound change goes on 
regardless of meaning and therefore is subject to phonetic condi¬ 
tions only. The postulate of sound-change without exceptions 
will probably always remain a mere assumption, since the other 
types of linguistic change (analogic change, borrowing) are bound 
to affect all our data. As an assumption, however, the postulate 
yields, as a matter of mere routine, predictions which otherwise 
would be impossible. “In other words, the statement that 
Phonemes change (sound changes have no exceptions) is a tested 
hypothesis: in so tar as one may speak of such a thing, it is 
proved truth.” As Oertel observes (Lectures on the Study of 
Language, 260), “Phonetic law” rests its claim to recognition 
not upon a causal explanation but upon its relative universal¬ 
ity. That is to say, because a certain sound change can be 
observed in a large mass of cases it is elevated to the rank of a 
phonetic law. Compare also his contention (261) that law is 
used in grammar with a peculiar and a special signification. It 
stands for formulae by which a large mass of phonetic corres¬ 
pondences are summed up. 


XI—37 
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Ten years ago practically every physicist of repute was, or 
thought he was, a determinist. He thought he had discovered 
strictly causal law. But Eddington is among those who are 
reconciled to indeterminism. For him indeterminism is as useful 
for predictions as determinism. To quote again, “prediction refers 
to the average behaviour of the vast number of particles. With 
fewer particles prediction becomes more of a gamble. Backing 
an electron to do anything is as uncertain as backing a horse." 

It a consistent set of assumptions which allow of sporadic 
sound change should be devised, we can ‘explain’ any and 
all changes of linguistic forms; but then we must abandon 
all results that were gained by an implicit or explicit use of the 
present assumption of sound change. We should have to give 
up, to take the classical instance of the sound change discover¬ 
ed by Verner, for nothing is more common than the voicing of 
intervocalic spirants, and changes of this type occur progressively 
in various Germanic dialects. Had Verner countenanced the 
possibility of a change which passed sporadically from form to 
form, he could never have found the correlation of pre-Gemanic 
spirant-voicing with the place of the P. l.E. accent. This example 
gets an added, if extraneous, interest from the fact that Verner, to 
all appearances, had not explicitly formulated the assumption of 
regular sound change. 

One can invalidate a set of assumptions only by presenting 
an alternative set which fits more inclusively or more snugly over 
the data of observation. One can invalidate single assumptions 
by showing that they are inconsistent with the rest of the set, and 
one can add single assumptions, by way of replacement or other¬ 
wise, provided that these new assumptions are consistent with 
the assumptions which one proposes to retain. Facts of obser¬ 
vation which are not covered by our assumptions are kept in the 
foreground as an unexplained residuum. Indeed, this setting 
off of problems is one of the advantages of scientific procedure; 
as the discrepant facts accumulate, they may reveal a common 
characteristic which either betrays their true place with our 
assumptions or leads to a revision of the assumptions themselves. 
Above all, any change in the assumptions necessitates a complete 
weeding out of earlier conclusions that depend upon the rejected 
assumptions, and reworkings of all data embodied in those con¬ 
clusions. This reworking, if the change in the assumptions is 
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justified, will lead to a more inclusive classification of the data, 
or to a classification that fits more accurately and simply into the 
total result of science. We do not know why a given change 
occurs when and where it does. In this linguistics is no better 
off than the other branches of human study." We are forced to 
embody every descriptive or historical fact in separate little 
assumption. Finally, we can co-ordinate our basic assumptions 
about linguistic change with our knowledge of non-linguistic pro¬ 
cesses only in the matter of linguistic borrowing, which is obvi¬ 
ously a phase of cultural borrowing in general. 


What is of special significance is that attempts are being 
made now to bring linguistics more info line with the exact 
sciences, in articles like "the quantitative classification of Indo- 
European languages” by A. I. Koeber and C. D. Chertien, pub¬ 
lished in Language, Vol. XIII, No. 2, April-June, 1937, and in 
the works of Zipf, the founder of dynamic philology. His thesis 
is that the key to explanation of all synchronic and diachronic 
language phenomena has been found in a statistically established 
tendency to maintain equilibrium between size and frequency. 

1. Relatively frequent use of linguistic unit causes it to be 
reduced in one or more of its various kinds of magnitude, accent, 
complexity of articulation, extent in time, number of components 
etc., while relative infrequency of use occasions corresponding 
enlargement. 

2. This law of Abbreviation has been established by statis¬ 
tical study. 

3. This law serves as the basis of a new science of lan¬ 


guage 


4. Current techniques of linguistic science thereby become 
partly obsolete, partly ancillary. The statistician avoids the 


popular concept ‘cause and 


paper—Teleology 


and Linguistics) and prefers to work with the concept ‘functional 
interrelation' as it is used in mathematical and natural science, 
where the word ‘function' has a technical meaning. When 
the statistician is confronted with two variable quantities in a 
complex of phenomena, he sets himself to observing whether 


variable 


certain 


posteriori) that variable B 
The two are said to stand 
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in 'functional interrelation’ when every possible choice of a value 
of A is found associated with a restriction of the possible or pro¬ 
bable values of B. 

Two particular cases will be of interest, (i) Each variable is 
said to be a single valued 'function’ of the other when the restric¬ 
tion is always to a single value of B so that a choice among the 
values of A implies a choice of certain values of B. (ii) The 
two variables are said to stand in ‘statistical correlation’ when it 
is a restriction of the probable values of B, so that the probabili¬ 
ties that B has certain of its possible,values are different from 
what they were before the choice was made. There is a full 
range of possibilities in strictness of correlation. "Evidently a 
single valued function is that limit case of correlation which 
could be called 'perfect’: it is indeed that case which is marked 
with the statement 'correlation equals one' and the correlation 
(v) used here is so defined that it can be calculated from nume¬ 
rical data.” 

In a lengthy review of Zipf's Psycho-biology of language, Mar¬ 
tin Joos criticises the doctrine of relative frequency. (Language, 

Vol. XII, 1936.) Zipf replies to this criticism in Language, Vol. 
XIII, No. 1, January—March, 1932. Joos was well within his 
rights, as Zipf himself admits, in doubting that any causal relation 
can be perfectly established for the familiar reason that 'the chain 
of causality’ between any two events consists of an infinity of nexus 
points, all of which cannot be conceivably disclosed to empirical 
analysis. One has no right to say for instance that pulling 
trigger causes the firing of a shell, because one cannot account 
for the infinity of moments presumedly involved in the total 
phenomenon of detonation. But Zipf points out that nothing is 
gained by arguing this matter of causation further and 
doing it. He has the support of Professor M. H. Stone, Associ¬ 
ate Professor of Mathematics at Harvard, who opines that Joos’s 
indictment of the general procedure followed by Zipf is in reality 
an indictment of all current scientific thought. Those of you 
who have read L. Bloomfield’s recent book ‘Language’, may re¬ 
collect that on page 389 he says "the causes of sound change 

If we choose to condemn Zipf’s work because he 
speaks of causation, then we have to admit that L. Bloomfield 
was using causes in the unenlightened sense of the exact sciences. 
But remember that Zipf does not imply even for 3 moment that 
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correlation is the same as causal relation. Yet in some cases a 
correlation may lead to the discovery of a causal connection for 
reasons which should be obvious to any one familiar with the 
elements of statistics. I). C. Jones in his “A first course in statis¬ 
tics” 18 (London 1922) says “when we have two or more factors 
tabulated together we may be sometimes led to discover a con¬ 
nection of some kind, possibly causal, between them and a search 
for such a connection, or correlation as it is called, represents 
one very useful purpose to which tabulations may be put. 

In scientific linguistics, the fact that its conclusions never 
extend beyond probability scarcely calls for a reversion to the 
vagaries of popular conceptions. What is of paramount need is 
the recognition that relative meagreness of data and tentativeness 
of conclusions should serve to prevent hasty generalizations. As 
Dunlap in his “Mysticism, Freudianism, and scientific psychology” 
(St. Louis Mosby, 1920, p. 41) says, “Science offers only working 
hypotheses of increasing exactness of application. It does not 

pretend to absolute or final certitude.” 

“Confusion in the methods of linguistics originates in other 
than linguistic circles. The cheaper sort of philosophers and 
literary men are always devising half-baked theories which 
pretend to solve all problems by means of grandiose but 
undefined catchwords. Some of these people, having looked 
into linguistic books and found them difficult and void of 
popular psychologic terms, direct their noise especially at the 
linguist demanding that he conform henceforth to their 
theories. They affect a rackish up-to-dateness of phrase which 
is to show their possession of their important ‘new' idea and 
casts a suspicion of idiocy upon any one who has not yet 
adopted it. Now, the linguist enjoys less academic prestige and 
has less of popular audience; he is methodically associated by his 
divorcement from the common-sense notions which prevail not 
only in most other branches of human study, but in the linguist's 
own non-professional outlook; in his science he is perplexed by a 
host of unsolved problems; and above all, he is imperfectly 


presuppositions 


which 


he has learned to use. It is no wonder that he allows himself 
to be swept of? his feet. To be sure, he cannot change his actual 
technique but at least he supplements his work with inconsistent 
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semi-popular theorisings with Polemics against the linguistic 
assumptions that do not lit into the new context, and with theo¬ 
retical amendments which he does not state definitely enough to 
test their effect. Science is materialistic and mechanical. Her 


truths are born as working assumptions and, if one scans them 
closely, never outgrow this estate. Some of her followers never¬ 


theless see in her the only hope of mankind 


L. Bloomfield (Lang., Vol. VIII, p. 226.) 
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P. Nagaraja Rao, m.a., 
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of the Madras University. 


I. 

The soundness of any theory of knowledge is judged by the 
way in which it treats the problem of error, the most knotty of 
all the problems of epistemology. Different schools of Indian 
philosophy have advanced different theories of error, and their 
polemics against one another ‘exhibit their respective powers of 
psychological analysis and metaphysical acumen'. Their treat¬ 
ment of the problem is coloured by their metaphysical presuppo¬ 
sitions. Madhva also is no exception. The radical Realist that 
he is, he wants to give a complete objective basis to the content 
of error after the model of the Nyaya school. With' certain 


modifications Madhva accepts the 


theory 


calls it by a different name, ‘Abhinava-anyathakhyati’ the new 
anyathakhyati. 

Before we attempt to explain the different theories of error, 
we have to meet the arguments of those that deny the existence 
of error. Prabhakara holds and champions the opinion that 
there is no erroneous cognition at all.* 

He examines critically the term Anyathakhyati (apprehen¬ 
sion as other or different) and points out its untenability. If the 
term ‘anyathakhyati' be interpreted as ‘anyakarena parinata-vastu- 
visayaka-jfianam’ (the cognition of an object that has transformed 
itself into a different form from other than its own), then valid 

like 'that is a pot' would become cases of anya- 


cognitions 


pot 


t.e. 


modifica 


tion of clay. Hence the definition of ‘anyathakhyati’ is over- 
jpervasive in respect of valid knowledge. 


1. Pram&napaddhati, Chap. I, sec. 12, p. 68. 
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Granting, for argument's sake, that a modification is possible, 
still the difficulties do not disappear. Is the modification caused, 
or eternal? If it be eternal, in the stock example of the shell and 
the silver, the delusion will be there for ever. If it be said to be 
caused, what exactly is the cause ? It cannot be the defect of 
the sense (Karanadosa), because the sense organ and the modifi¬ 
cation are in two different loci, and so there can be no cause- 
effect relation between them. Further the sublating cognition 
does not take the form ‘ the silver cognised is a modification 
of the shell’; but it only takes the form ‘the cognised object 
is not silver. On these grounds this interpretation of the term is 

ruled out. 

Anyathakhyati can be interpreted in another way, ‘anyakara- 
visaya-jnanam, i.e., vastv-avrtti-dharma-visayaka-jnanam’, i.e., the 
knowledge of that ‘attribute which is not found in the object 
cognised’. Is the ‘attribute’ cognised real, or unreal? If it be 
real, we would have no perception of the object, but in our ex¬ 
perience we do perceive the object. This second interpretation 
too proves to be untenable. 

If ‘anyathakhyati’ be interpreted as ‘anyakaravisista-jnanam’, 

i.e., ‘vastv-asadrsajnanam’, i.e., the cognition which is entirely 
dissimilar to the object, then all cases of cognition would become 
cases of anyathakhyati, because in no cognition is the form of 
cognition the same as that of the object cognised. The objects 
are external, and knowledge and its forms are internal. So this 
interpretation too proves to be of no avail. 1 

Prabhakara’s analysis of delusion is as follows: What is 
called a delusive cognition is made up of two elements, a percep¬ 
tion and a recollection. 2 It is not a single unit of knowledge 
but a composite of two cognitions. When we perceive nacre as 
silver, we perceive only the qualities common to nacre and silver, 
i.e., brightness and the like. The qualities common to nacre and 
silver revive the idea of silver in our mind by association. What 
passes for error is the non-discrimination of these two cognitions, 
namely perception and memory. This happens so because the 
fact of memory being memory is lost sight of. It is this non¬ 
discrimination of difference (bhedagraha) which is responsible for 

1. Nydyasudha of Jayatirtha, pp. 41-4. 

2. Ibid., p. 46. 
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the empirical usage leading to the appositional designation in 
language and the identification of the two in practice. This fact 
of ‘non-discrimination’ leads to error in conduct and usage. 

Madhva criticises the Prabhakara position as follows: The 
assumption that what is called error is a composite of two jnanas 
has no warrant for it. There is no pramana to that effect. 
When we discover error, we do not cognise that there were two 
jnanas. The sublating cognition which takes only the form 
‘what I took to be silver is no silver’, goes to disprove Prabhakara's 
position. Further, do the two apprehensions, the perceived and 
the remembered ones, appear in consciousness or not? If they 
do not, they do not exist; if they do, then non-perception of 
difference between them is impossible. 1 * The theory fails to 
account for the fact that as long as error lasts there is the actual 
presentation to consciousness and not mere memory image’. It 
is difficult to account for the obscuration of memory which 
breeds illusion of a direct presentation. 2 The knowledge of the 
given element shell, for which the person has no desire, will lead 

to counter-activity; the knowledge of the remembered silver to 
activity; and the non-apprehension of the distinction between 
the two should result in non-activity. It is difficult to understand 
how unconsciousness can prompt one to activity. 

Let us state and criticise the ‘Visistadvaita’ theory of error 
which Ramanuja calls ‘the satkhyati.’ Its scientific value con¬ 
sists in its aim which is to show that jnana including delusion 
never deviates from reality. If all knowledge be equally valid, it 
may be asked, how the distinction between truth and error is to 
be effected. Ramanuja is of opinion that ‘knowledge is always of 
the given, but need not be of the whole of what is given’. Error is 
not ‘incomplete knowledge', because it is not completeness of 
knowledge that differentiates truth from error. For knowledge to 
be true, it should, in addition to crrespondence with external 
reality, be serviceable in life. 3 When the mirage water and shell- 
silver are described as false, what we understand is not that water 
and silver respectively are not present there, for in that case we 
could not become conscious of them at all, but that they are not such 
as can be put to practical use. A geologist may correctly adjudge a 

1. See Pandit, N. S., Vol. XII, p. 109. 

2. Indian Philosophy, by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vol. II, p. 398. 

3. Yatindra-mata-dipikd, p. 3. 
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bit of ore as gold; but it does not mean that bangles can be made 
out of the metal. The sublating cognition does not negate the 
object (artha), but it negates only activity (pravrtti). 1 The dis¬ 
covery of error, in Prabhakara's view also, affects 'only the re¬ 
active side of consciousness, not its receptive side.’ 2 

Madhva criticises Ramanuja’s theory as follows: “The 
assumption that all objects have the characteristics of all other 
objects in them has no warrant in our experience.” If there be 
the element of 'silverness’ in the nacre, the perception of the 
silver is no error at all. If it be contended that partial knowledge 

is error, then our knowledge of Brahman obtained through the 
Vedas would become erroneous, because we have cognition only 
of a few attributes which form a fraction of the infinite attributes 
of the Brahman. Further, when we perceive silver in the nacre 
is it the perception of a little quantity of silver in it? It cannot be 
so. If this were so, w-e could pick up any object, because it has 
also got a small quantity of silver in it. The failure to cognise 
the predominant element as the predominant element, i.e., the 

apprehension of a little quantity of silver to be the predominant 
quality, is nothing more than ‘anyathakhyati’. 3 4 5 

Atmakhyati (apprehension of the self as external) :* The 
Yogacara school of Buddhism holds this view. They say that 
there are no external objects corresponding to the cognitions we 
have. An error is not produced by any external object in contact 
with a sense organ, but is the projection of a subjective idea into 
the world, i.e., a ‘subjective hallucination.'5 The idea of ‘silver’ 
is produced by the residual impression of the silver cognition. 

Madhva criticises the Yogacara position as follows: If 
everything be an idea, the cognition, the cogniser, and the cog¬ 
nised would become mere ideas. Then the cognition must take 
the form ‘I am silver’, and not the form ‘this is silver'. Further, 


1. Ramanuja’s commentator says that the sublating cognition 
negates ‘jnana-phala-bhuta-pravrttibadhyatvam. (S. B. Com., 
p. 185.) 

2. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, by Prof. Hiriyanna, p. 395. 

3. Nydyasudha, p. 49. 

4. For a full statement of the Atmakhyati refer to Vid- 
yaranya’s Vivarana-prameya-sangraha (translation), Indian 
Thought Series, Vol. I, p. 85. 

5. Indian Psychology : Perception, by Sinha, p. 287. 
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this view is open to all those objections which are levelled against 
the denial of an external world of reality. Besides this, to 
mistake the purely subjective idea to be objective silver is 
again a case of anyathakhyati. 1 

Asat-khyati (apprehension of the unreal) : 2 The Madhya- 
mika school of Buddhism holds this view. This school of thought 
is quite revolutionary in its view. They doubt the validity of 
knowledge as a whole. They refute the common belief that we 
get into touch with reality through knowledge. They say (1) that 
this reality is riddled with all sorts of self-discrepancies, and (2) 
that critical reflection show’s its hollowness. We cannot describe 
what passes for a real thing as either existent or non-existent. For 
example, if a jar always existed, it is difficult to see why it needs 
to be made, and the efficiency of the maker becomes superfluous. 
If, on the other hand, we assume that it was at one time non¬ 
existent and then came into existence, we shall be predicating 
existence and non-existence of the same object, whose nature, for 
that reason, becomes unintelligible. The only escape from such a 
difficulty is to regard objects as having no intrinsic character 
(nissvabhava), a position which is diametrically opposed to Natural¬ 
ism (svabhava-vada). According to this school, in the illusory 
congnition of silver there is a cognition of silver as real, though 
there is no silver at all. Error is something non-existent cognised 
as existent. The wrong cognition of silver, according to this 
school, gives the knowledge of silver that does not exist. What 
is apprehended by the cognition is silver, which at that particular 
time and particular place has no existence. So it is non-existent. 

They say that there is nothing inherently impossible in the 

cognition having the capability of causing the apprehension of 
things non-existent as well as existent; it is not necessary for this 
that there should be some potency in the thing itself; it is suffi¬ 
cient if the cognition is equipped with such a potency and the 
cognition is not a non-entity. The conclusion is that it is this 
capability of causing non-existent things in apprehension that 
distinguishes the valid from the invalid cognition. Madhva criti- 

1. Nyayasudha, p. 54. Madhva’s criticism of the ‘Atmakhyati’ 
is the same as that of the Nyaya school. Refer to Jha’s Sadholal 
Lectures on Nydyo, Indian Thought, p. 393. 

2. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, by Hiriyanna, pp. 207-8. 
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cises the above view as follows. 1 'The sublating cognition does 
not negate nacre. So there is the reality of the nacre which is 
cognised through perception. The Madhyamika position denies 
this, and so is opposed to experience. There is neither the possi¬ 
bility nor the place for the concept of error in the above school 
because nothing has existence. If non-existence is mistaken for 
existence, it is a case of anyathakhyati.' 

Anirvacaniyakhyaii : Error, according to Advaita, is 

illegitimate transference (adhyasa); wherever there is adhyasa, 
there is confusion between two orders of experience. The causes 
of delusive cognition, namely, defective sense and previous ex¬ 
perience, are not by themselves sufficient to produce the delusive 
cognition. According to the Advaitins, when nacre is seen as 
silver, what happens is this: over the real substratum (adhisthana) 
t.c.y nacre or, more correctly, nacre-delimited spirit (sukty-avac- 
chinna-caitanya), the beginningless positive Nescience (anadi- 
bhavarupajnana) causes the silver there. Tins Nescience operates 
in a double way. It conceals the fact of nacre and shows up silver 
in its place. 'To see silver where there is only nacre, a necessary 
condition is the concealment of shell.’ ‘Suppression precedes 
substitution.’ The two aspects of Nescience are respectively 
called ‘avarana’ and ‘viksepa’. The Nescience has for its ‘asraya’ 
the person that mistakes nacre for silver, and nacre as its visaya. 
When the sense of sight comes into relation with the nacre in a 
general way, the Nescience is partly dissolved by the modification 
of the ‘antahkarana’ which takes the form ‘this’ (idamakaravrtti). 
This Nescience however continues to veil the ‘nacreity’ of what 
is seen as ‘this’ (idam). The two factors, namely, the preposses¬ 
sions of the knower’s mind and similarity between the object seen 
as ‘this’ and ‘silver’, make it undergo a transformation, with the 
result that silver too comes into existence along with the cogni¬ 
tive modification of Nescience. The silver that has come into 
existence is neither real (sat) nor unreal (asat), nor both real and 
unreal (sadasat). It is not real, because the sublating cognition 
contradicts it, nor can it be unreal because there is the immediate 
cognition of silver and the consequent effort on the part of the 
person under delusion to pick it up. Nor can it be both real and 
unreal, because such a supposition would involve both the above 
difficulties, and they cannot inhere in one. So it is said to be 



NySyasudha, p. 55. 
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relatively real, and is said to be indeterminable, i.c., ‘anirvacaniya.’ 
‘It is also said to be ‘pratihhasika’ in the sense that it is co-termi¬ 
nus with its presentation in cognition.' Error, according to the 
Advaitins, is a ‘cognitive complex' of two factors: (1) vrtti of 
antahkarana and (2) vrtti of Nescience. The Advaitins favour 
the ‘anyathakhyati’ view with reference to delusions conditioned 
by an adjunct (sopadhikabhrama), e.g., the cognition of a crystal 
as red when a rose is in its vicinity. 

Madhva criticises the above view as follows: 1 ‘The doctrine 
of anirvacaniya has no warrant for it. It is an unintelligible 
concept. A thing is either real or unreal, and there is no middle 
ground.’ 

The very assumption of the Advaitins of an indeterminable 
existence for the object of delusive cognition implies that one thing 
appears to consciousness as real. 2 This is no other than the 
‘anyathakhyati’ view which they seek to refute. If the indeter¬ 
minate silver were apprehended as indeterminate, the cognition 
would be no delusion at all, but it is not so, because it is con¬ 
tradicted by the sublating cognition. 

If we admit that an indeterminate object is produced at the 
time of the delusive cognition, what is exactly its cause ? In the 
delusive cognition of silver, what exactly is the indeterminable 
silver which is the object of delusion ? The cognition of silver 
cannot originate the indeterminable silver, for there cannot be 
the cognition of silver. The answer that a beginningless Nescience 
is the cause of silver does not stand to reason, because it involves 
the fallacy of infinite regress or reciprocal dependence. 

The Nyaya theory of error is known as ‘anyathakhyati’. It 
is apprehension as other or different. According to the modern 
Nyaya school, it is the apprehension of certain attributes of an 
object other than or different from its true setting. Error, accord¬ 
ing to them, creeps in where we relate two or more objects given 
in our cognitions. The contents of our knowledge as a complex 
may be false, but the several things we cognise are true. Error 

1. NyGyasudha, pp. 55-7. 

2. The Advaitin does not admit that what appears to con¬ 
sciousness is ‘real’. He simply says that it is indeterminable. So 
the above criticism does not apply to Advaita. The only reality 
that he admits is Brahman. The rest are relatively real. 
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creeps in during the synthetic activity of the mind. In the shell- 
silver example, when the shell is seen as silver, the erroneous cog¬ 
nition that arises takes the form ‘this is silver' (idam rajatam). 
Here the ‘this’ stands for the shell lying in front of the knower, 
and it is first seen as a white piece, and not as nacre, the distinct¬ 
ive feature of nacre being missed through some defect in sight. 
The visual perception of shell arises in the ordinary way, i.e., the 
normal sense relation of contact between the sense and the object 
seen. The ‘silverness’ which belongs to the real silver is elsewhere; 
for example, it is in the shop (apanastha). This ‘silverness’ which 
is elsewhere is presented here as the attribute of the shell seen 
as ‘idam’. Neither the real ‘rajatam’ nor the real ‘rajatatva’ is 
connected with the sense of sight through normal sense relation. 
Without some sense relation perception is unaccountable. So the 
Naiyayikas hold that the real silver and silverness come to be 
connected with the sense of sight by an extra normal sense rela¬ 
tion (alaukikasannikarsa). 

It is called jnanalaksanapratyasatti, i.e., a sense contact con¬ 
sisting in cognition. The Nyaya school maintains that in a delu¬ 
sive cognition not only the subject but also the predicative ele¬ 
ment is of an ‘alaukika’ type where the impressions of the former 
experiences serve as means of representing things to our mind. 
The argument appears specious, but all that is meant is that even 
the content of error has a complete objective basis. 

Madhva criticises the ‘anyathakhyati’ view, but accepts it 
with some modifications. The extra normal relation of the Nyaya 
school, is it real or unreal? If it be real, the cognition of silver 
in the shell is no case of delusion at all. All the three elements 
of the cognition are real, i.e., the object, the attribute and the re¬ 
lation. If it be declared unreal, the Nyaya school has to accept 
the cognition of asat, i.e., non-existence, a position fundamentally 
opposed to their realism. 

Abhinava-anyathakhyati (the novel theory of anyathakhyati): 
All the schools of thought are agreed as to the erroneous nature 
of the cognition of shell as silver. But there is difference of 
opinion as regards the nature of the three constituent factors in 
that cognition, namely, the substrate, the attribute and the rela¬ 
tion. Madhva subscribes to the anyathakhyati view. He inter¬ 
prets the term as follows: 'anyatha anyatmana visayikurvat jnanam 
anyathakhyatih’, i.e., ‘the cognition which apprehends one as of 
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the nature of another.' The apprehension of 'asat’ as ‘sat’ and 
of 'sat’ as 'asat' is error. 1 Absolute non-existence is the non¬ 
existence that is present in all the three aspects of time. 2 It is 
the counter-correlate of that non-existence which is found in all 
the aspects of time (traikalikabhavapratiyogi). Madhva accepts 
cognition (pratiti) for ‘asat’. This is refuted by all other schools. 
He tries to put forth a case for it. Those who deny 'pratiti' for 
'asat' in a way are obliged to accept it. It is as follows: when 
the Advaitin or any other opponent declares that a particular 
object is not 'asat', such differentiation (vilaksanajnana) implies 
the pratiti of 'asat'. 3 4 Without the cognition of the counter-corre¬ 
late we cannot have the cognition of non-existence. To know 
that a particular thing is different from ‘asat’ is to know 'asat'. 
This fact can be put in the form of an inference. The disputants 
have cognition of 'asat' because they have the cognition of the 
difference from 'asat'. He who has the knowledge of the differ¬ 
ence of an object from another has the knowledge of the object 
from which the difference is cognised. 

Further when we talk of the 'horns of the hare', do the words 
'horns of a hare’convey any meaning or not? If they do not 
have meaning, words prove to be meaningless. Further, we 
cannot predicate non-existence of them 1 , because such a predi¬ 
cation implies that we have cognition of these words. If the 
words convey some meaning, then it amounts to the acceptance 
of the cognition of 'asat'. Madhva makes a statement in his 
Anuvyakhyana to the effect that his position regarding the pratiti 
of ‘asat* is irrefutable. 5 

The causes for the delusion are two: (1) sense defect, i.e. f 
being too distant, (2) similarity, i.e., the defect of object. Each 
by itself cannot account for delusion. Madhva’s theory is not so 
thoroughgoing as that of the Nyaya school. It resembles the 
asatkhyativadin's position. 

1. ‘Asatah sattva-pratitih, sato asattva pratitir ityanyatha- 
pratiter eva bhrantitvat.” Ny&yasudha, p. 47. 

2. Madhva’s Tattvasamkhyana, Vol. Ill, p. 5. 

3. The Advaitins mean by the word ‘pratiti’ only immediate 
cognition. They deny such cognition in the case of asat. They 
admit mediate cognition of it. 

4. In the expression ‘horns of a hare’ each word by itself has 
meaning, but their juxtaposition is unintelligible. 

5. Anuvyakhyana, v. 28, p. 2. 
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Doubt 

Jayatlrtha defines ‘doubt’ as ‘uncertain knowledge’ (anava- 
dharanajnana). The word ‘uncertain’ (anavadharanaj is used in 
order to avoid over-pervasion in respect of valid knowledge and 
error. The word ‘knowledge’ (jnana) is used in order to avoid 
the same defect in respect of inert objects like pot or cloth. 1 

Doubt arises, according to the Nyaya school, in the absence 
of the determining factor as qualified by one or more of the 
following: (1) ‘Properties common to many objects’ (sadharana- 
dharma), (2) ‘Unique quality’ (asadharana dharma), (3) ‘conflict¬ 
ing testimony’ (vipratipatti), (4) cognition (upalabdhi), and (5) 
non-cognition (anupalabdhi). 

Doubt arises only when we fail to cognise the unique attri¬ 
bute (asadharanadharma) characterising the object. ‘Doubtful 
cognition' (sarhsayajnana) has for its content a single object 
(ekavastuvisayaka) and two or more alternative attributes as 
characterising the object (anekakotiprakarakajnana). Let us 
analyse ‘doubt’. In an act of cognition we notice the attribute 

'tallness' as characterising an object in front of us (purovartinistha- 
dharma). The attribute ‘tallness’ is a ‘sadharanadharma’ in a 
restricted sense. It means the attribute which reminds us of two 
alternatives, upasthapakadharma or smaraka. The cognition 
of this attribute ‘tallness’ gives rise to the cognition of two alter¬ 
natives, a person or a post. In order to give rise to the cognition 
of these two alternatives, the attribute has to be present in both 
(kotidvaya-samanadhikaranavrtti). As soon as we cognise the 
two alternatives, we look for the respective determining factors 
characterising both, namely, ‘head and hands’, ‘crookedness and 
cavities'. We don’t find them. Then doubt arises in this form; 
‘Is it a person or a post'? 

The absence of the decisive factor as qualified by the asa¬ 
dharanadharma of sound, the unique quality of akasa, gives rise 
to the doubt whether sound is eternal or non-eternal. 

The dispute as regards the nature of the senses, between the 
Vaisesikas and the Sankhyas, one declaring them elemental and 
the other non-elemental, gives rise to doubt in the absence of the 

decisive factor. 


1 . Pramanapaddhati, Chap. I, Sec. viii, p. 49; Sec. ix, p. 55. 
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When a well is sunk water appears. The percipient in the 
absence of the determining factor queries ‘whether the water was 
always there and was revealed to his perception by the act of 
digging, or whether water was brought into existence in a place 
where it was not present before.' 

A person comes to know that a demon dwells in a certain 
tree; the person sees no demon about. This fact of non-cogni¬ 
tion in the absence of the determining factor gives rise to the 
following doubt: ‘Is the demon capable of remaining invisible 
in the tree, or did it never inhabit the tree?’ Some are of opinion 
that the sources of doubt are the three first mentioned, the last 
two being comprehended in ‘sadharanadharma’. 1 We have cog¬ 
nition (upalabdhi) of objects like pot, cloth etc., in darkness, but 
only with the aid of a lamp. Similarly we have cognition of 
their past non-existence, only after their manufacture. As we 
have this ‘upalabdhi' in existent as well as in non-existent objects, 

it becomes a ‘sadharanadharma'. 

We have no cognition (anupalabdhi) of existent objects like 
i, Time, etc. We have no cognition of non-existent objects 


Isvara, Time, 

like the horns of a hare, a barren woman’s son, etc. As non¬ 
cognition (anupalabdhi) is present in both the existent and non¬ 
existent objects, it becomes a sadharanadharma. 

Jayatirtha reduces the remaining three sources of doubt to a 
single head, namely ‘sadharanadharma ' 2 

Let us examine in detail the case of asadharanadharma. It 
does not give rise to doubt directly like sadharanadharma, 
because it has not the capacity to remind us of two alternatives. 
The “unique quality of akasa is not able to give rise to the 
cognition of two alternatives, because it is present only in akasa. 
But this ‘akasavisesagunatvam’ is not found in eternal objects 
like Isvara, Time or Space, nor is it present in non-eternal 
objects like pot or cloth. Thus we come to cognise the two 
modes, namely, ‘being not present in eternal things’ and ‘being 
not present in non-eternal beings”. Akasa-visesagunatvam quali¬ 
fied by the two attributes gives rise to doubt. According to Jaya¬ 
tirtha this is a case of doubt arising as a result of ‘two sadharana- 
dharmas”, (1) not being in eternal things (nityavrttitva), 




1. Pratnanapaddhati, Chap. I, Sec. x, p. 58 

2. Ibid. 
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(2) not being in non-eternal things (anityavrttitva). Let us 
examine in what sense the two above-mentioned attributes are 
sadharanadharmas. The term ‘sadharanadharma’ is interpreted 

as that attribute which is present in one alternative, and also in 
the substrate of doubt. Wherever doubt arises as a result of two 
sadharanadharmas, the attributes are present in one of the alter¬ 
natives and the substrate is doubt. Sadharana means presence 
in more than one, and this plurality is made up in the case of 
two sadharanadharmas by the substrate of doubt and the alter¬ 
natives in each case; where doubt is due to the sadharanadharma 
in the Nyaya sense of the term, the attribute is found in more 
than one alternative. 

The use of the word sadharanadharma in such a loose sense 
is not strict logic. Further the mode of operation when the 
sadharanadharma is present in both the alternatives is quite 
different from the mode of operation when the two sadharana¬ 
dharmas function together. In one case a single attribute calls 
to cognition both the alternatives, and in the other case, each 
attribute calls to cognition one alternative only. They together 
give rise to the cognition of both the alternatives. 

The attribute ‘nityavrttitva’ is present in non-eternal objects 
like pot, and in the substrate of doubt, i <?., sound. The attribute 
‘anityavrttitva’ is present in eternal objects like Isvara and Time 
and also in the substrate of doubt. The attribute ‘nitya-avrttitva’ 
gives rise to the alternative, Is sound non-eternal ? The other 
attribute ‘anitya-avrttitva’ gives rise to the alternative, Is sound 
eternal ? These two attributes in the absence of a determining 
factor give rise to the doubt, Is sound non-eternal or eternal ? 

‘Vipratipatti’ is also a case of two sadharanadharmas. 1 In 

the example referred to, the sadharanadharmas are (1) being 

an element, and (2) being a non-element. The attribute 

‘being an element' is present in the substrate of doubt, and in 

one of the alternatives, i.e., elemental objects like pot. The 

attribute ‘being a non-element’ is present in the substrate of 

doubt and in one of the alternatives, namely non-elemental 

things like Isvara and Time. These two attributes in the absence 

of a determining factor give rise to the doubt ‘are our senses 
elemental or non-elemental ?' 

1. Pramanopaddhoti, Chap. I, Sec. xiii, p. 75. 
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The criticism levelled against the difference in the inodes of 
the operations of doubt holds good in the case of Vipratipatti 
also. 

The Nyaya school of thought enumerates two other types of 
indefinite knowledge besides doubt: (1) surmise (uha), (2) 
anadhyavasaya. 

In surmise (uha) the mind has no distinct consciousness of 
the two alternatives as in doubt. It is conscious only of the one 
alternative. The other alternative is suppressed, e.g., we hear 
some sound in the verandah of our house, and surmise that it 
proceeds from some human being. 

Jayatirtha is of opinion that ‘surmise' is a case of doubt, 
since one among the number of alternatives is weighed against 
the rest. 

Anadhyavasaya is a type of indefinite knowledge where all 
the alternatives are unmanifested. For example, a certain person 
enters a garden and asks for the name of a particular tree. 
Anadhyavasaya is also a case of doubt, as a number of alter¬ 
natives are suggested. 

If we assume that the enquirer remembers the names of all 
the trees excepting the one before him, which happens to be the 
jack fruit tree, the assumption reduces itself to a case where he 
needs only to be reminded of the name of the tree. So both the 
types of indefinite knowledge are cases of doubt. 1 

Dream 


There are some passages in the Upanisads, (e.g., Brhad- 
aranyaka, 4, 3, 10, Kathaka, 5, 8, and Aitareya, 3, 2, 4, 17) 


which declare that our world of experience is on the same level 
as dream experience and dream cognition. From this it follows 
that if dreams and dream objects prove to be unreal, our 
world of experience also proves to be unreal. One im¬ 
portant tenet of Madhva's pluralistic metaphysics is the abso¬ 
lute and eternal reality of the world of facts. The epistemo¬ 
logical status of dream cognition is significant to the realistic 
outlook of Madhva’s metaphysics. This fact makes Madhva 
discuss the problem in detail and refute the views of other 

schools. 2 


1. Pramanapaddhati, Chap. I, Sec. xiii, p. 75. 

2. Allahabad University Studies, Vol. V. ‘Dream Theories in 
Indian Thought' by Umesa Misra, pp. 273-280. 
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The Nyaya school of thought is of opinion that dream cog¬ 
nition is a distinct type of cognition different from recollection, 
doubt, and indefinite knowledge. Udayana refutes the view that 
dream cognition is a type of recollection on the ground that 
dream cognition does not take the form T remember’. Further, 
we cognise in dreams some objects for the first time, and such 
cognitions rule out the hypothesis that dream cognition is a type 
of recollection, because recollection is only of the experienced. 1 
The Vaisesika school is also of the opinion that dream cogni¬ 
tions constitute a distinct type different from recollection. The 
theory that dream cognition is distinct from recollection can be 
called the ‘presentative theory ol dreams’ as contrasted with the 
‘representative theory’. Dream cognitions are definite, i.e., 
determinate, and we experience the fact of thisness (idamtvam) 
which is a special characteristic of perception. The mind in 
dream cognition does not oscillate between alternative possibili¬ 
ties, as in doubt. Dream cognition is presentative, i.e., percep¬ 
tional in character. 

The Mimarhsakas and the Sankhyas subscribe to the repre¬ 
sentative theory of dreams. Kumarila holds that dream cogni¬ 
tions are produced by the revival of the past and the subcons¬ 
cious impressions. This revival is effected through the agency 
of adrsta. The experience of dream objects as existing here and 
now is accounted for by the perversion of the mind in sleep. 2 

Prabhakara is also an advocate of the representative theory 
of dreams. He explains the presentative nature of dream 
objects as arising out of the obscuration of the representative 
character of memory (smrtipramosa). The memory element, 
i.e., ‘the thatness’ is forgotten, so the objects appear as a direct 
and immediate presentation. 3 

The Advaitins are of opinion that dream objects are present¬ 
ative in their nature, but they differ from the Nyaya school 
regarding the metaphysical implications of dream objects and 
dream cognition. There is no cognition for the Advaitin which 
does not involve a subject and an object. The double implica- 

1. Nydyakusumanjali of Udayana, pp. 146-7 (quoted by 
Sinha). 

2. Sastradipika of Parthasarathi Misra (quoted by Sinha). 

3. Indian Psychology : Perception, Sinha, pp, 809-10. 
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tion is always there. Where there is no object, there is no 
knowledge, c.g., the round square and the barren woman’s son. 
We have only a verbal cognition of it. In ‘dream cognition’ 
also, we are forced to ‘presume’ the existence of an objective 
counterpart, otherwise we shall be face to face with the contra¬ 
diction of the well-tested fact, namely that there is no cognition 
without an object. The dream objects are said to be apparently 
real (pratibhasika). The difference between the apparently real 
and the empirically real consists (not in the presence or absence 
of an object outside of and corresponding to the cognition), but 
in the difference of the characteristics of the object. The appar¬ 
ently real objects are common only to a few, while the empiric¬ 
ally real objects are common to all. Further the apparently 
real object lasts as long as its cognition lasts, ‘neither for a longer 
time nor for a shorter time.’ The empirical knowledge is more 
enduring. The dream objects belong to the apparently real type. 1 

Madhva regards ‘dream knowledge’ as valid, because it 
satisfies the criterion of validity formulated by him, namely, 
‘strict correspondence with external reality’ (yathavasthithajneya- 
visayikaritva). Dreams are not only valid, but real. The criteria 
that determine the reality of any object according to Madhva are 
two: (1) existence, i.e., any object that existed for a time is real, 
it need not be imperishable, (2) it should be non-contradictory. 

For Madhva a thing need not be eternal to be real. The unreal 
objects are those that are never in existence. 

Existence in Space and Time is the criterion of the real for 

Madhva. 2 Space and Time exist in themselves according to 

Madhva. Time extsts in Time in a relation of non-difference. 

Space and Time are their own loci. Relation obtains only 

between two different relata, according to the Advaitin. Madhva 

holds that relation does obtain between two non-different things 

also. He explains the relation on the basis of the category, 

visesa (a special category) in his system which effects differentia¬ 
tion between two identities. 

Another cardinal test of the real is that it should have effi¬ 
ciency, i.e., productive of effect (arthakriyakaritva). We judge 

1 . Outlines of Indian Philosophy, Hiriyanna, pp. 349-51 

2. All the arguments of the Advaitin against the conception 

of the existent as the real hold good in the case of Madhva 
also. 
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the reality of a thing from its effect. The mirage water is not 
real because it does not quench the thirst. This is otherwise 
known as the pragmatic test. This test applies to delusive cog¬ 
nitions also. 

Madhva after formulating his criterion of validity and 
reality sums up the case for the opposition which contends that 
dream objects are unreal on the following grounds: 1 (1) Dream 
objects are unreal because of the absence of the material and 
efficient causes. In the absence of these two causes nothing can 
be produced. (2) The spatial dimensions of our head are very 
limited, and so they cannot accommodate huge objects like the 
real elephant and real mountain. From this it follows that dream 
objects are unreal. (3) We have ‘real cognition’ only when all 
the senses work. They are the instruments of cognition. In 
dream experience none of the senses function. From this it 

follows that dream objects and dream cognitions are unreal. (4) 
Dream cognition and dream objects are sublated by our waking 

experience. 

Madhva answers the arguments of the opposition in detail. 
The ‘material cause’ out of which dream objects arise is the 
impression (vasana). The impressions of all our experiences, 
even of the past lives, are deposited in the manas, and not in the 
Atman. This manas exists always; till release it has the three¬ 
fold attribute of prakrti, namely, sattva, rajas and tamas. The 
‘manas’ of the realeased is not tainted by the three-fold charac¬ 
teristics of prakrti. It is this bundle of impressions stored in the 
manas that is responsible for the cycle of births and deaths. This 
bundle of impressions stored in the manas constitutes the 
material cause of dream objects. 

The efficient cause of dreams is God. The authority for this 
assumption is the Vedanta Sutra. Badarayana says ‘God creates 
dream objects in dream state, Sruti says so'. 2 The dream objects 
are destroyed by God as soon as the dreams come to an end. 

The Nyaya school contends that dream objects are unreal, 
because the materials out of which they are made are not visible. 


1. Such an assertion on the part of Madhva is hardly 
logical. It is meaningless to hold that a thing exists in itself in 
a relation of identity. 

2. Vedanta Sutra, III, ii, 1. 
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Impressions of which dream objects are made are considered by 
Madhva to be supersensible like the atoms of the Nyaya school. 
The atoms, though themselves invisible, still constitute the 
material cause of the binary (dvyanuka) and the triad (tryanuka). 


Another possible objection against regarding ‘ the impres¬ 
sions’ as the material cause of dream objects is that the impres- 

• « 

sions are only of experienced objects. In dream we cognise 
objects which have not been experienced by us in our waking 
life, and those objects could not have been produced out of im¬ 
pressions. In order to avoid such difficulties Madhva posits that 
the accumulated impressions of all our past lives are deposited in 
the manas, and it is possible that the objects might have been 
experienced in our pas' life though not in the present one. 

The Advaitins contend that dream objects are relatively real, 
but they are not ultimately real, like the self. So the Advaitins 
relegate the dream objects to the apparently real existences 
(pratibhasika-satta). Madhva criticises the doctrine of the three¬ 
fold reality (sattatraividhya) of the Advaitin as follows: 1 

Division presupposes an object that is capable of being 
divided (vibhajanlyavastu). We must have known some generic 
attribute characterising it. This attribute is called ‘vibhajaka- 
dharma’, i.e., the basis of division. The Advaitin does not accept 
any other satta than the three, namely (1) paramarthika-satta 
(2) vyavaharika-satta and (3) pratibhasika-satta. As there is no 
such common satta, there is no common attribute in all the three 
sattas that make division possible. If he were to contend that 
paramarthika-satta is the common attribute, the other two prove 
to be different. Thus they do not become divisions of satta. 
Hence the division is vitiated. 2 Further, at the time of cognition 
we do not cognise objects as characterised by any of the three 

sattas. 


f 


1. Madhva’s Anuvydkhyana, Chap. v. 22, p. 158. 

2. Though in essence it is identical with satta which is said 
to be three-fold, it must be remembered that not all the Advaitins 
admit the three-foldness of satta. According to some, Brahman is 
the sole reality which appears defined as it were both in empirical 
life and dream, etc. The practical efficiency of these is not due to 
their possession of different kinds of reality, but to the sole reality 
manifested in them, however defectively. 
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Madhva points out that perception and inference bear testi¬ 
mony to the fact that dream objects are real. We have a reflect¬ 
ive cognition (anuvyavasaya) of dream experience. Anuvyavasaya 
is a type of perception. As we have perception of dream objects, 
we cannot say that they are unreal. Inferences that prove the 
reality of dream objects take the following form: (1) Dream 
objects are real, because they are originated by manas, like jnana. 
(2) Dream objects are real, because they are the loci of super¬ 
impositions like Brahman. (3) Dream objects are real, because 
they are created by Isvara, like the word. 

Madhva concludes that dream objects are real, and that 
dream cognitions are valid. The element of unreality in dream 
experience is the understanding of the objects in dreams as con¬ 
stituting objects of external world. The elephant which I see 
in dream as such is not unreal, but the idea that the dream 
elephant is the elephant seen in the external world is unreal. 
The dream objects in dream cognition are all real except for the 
element of externality which is superimposed and accounts for 
sublation. So what is contradicted in dream experience is the 
aropita-bahyatva (the superimposed). What is sublated in dream 
cognition is one of the attributes of the objects, i.e., the superim¬ 
posed externality. What is sublated in a delusive cognition is the 

substrate itself. 



* 
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ON UDGITHA'S COMMENTARY ON RV. X, 15, 12. 

BY 

A. Venkatasubbiah. 

On pp. 206-217 of Vol. X of this Journal, I have had occa¬ 
sion to cite some passages from Uvata’s commentary on the VS 
and Skandasvamin’s commentary on the RV, whose wordings are 
so similar as to show conclusively that one of these authors has 
borrowed his explanations from the other. I now reproduce 
below Udgltha's commentary 1 on RV, 10, 15, 12 whose wording 
is so similar to that of Uvata on VS. 19, 66, as to point to a like 
conclusion. As before, I shall, for the sake of contrast, add the 
commentaries of Sayana and Bhatta-Bhaskara also. 

RV. 10, 15, 12 reads as follows:— 

<q4j? 

qTfpqif^ fK?fr | 

wqi: ci 3fa- 

5U5 cq ^ srem sCiftf ii 

This verse is the same as TS. 2, 6, 12, 5 and VS. 19, 66 also, 
except that the latter verse has the reading instead of 

in pada a, and the former has instead of in b. 

Uvata on VS. 19, 66: q*?q | aft fftcTJ 2fisq- 

qT*d ‘qc httV i i ^qifq 

I guftfo I I f*qi l 5TRT: q<^qr- 

dfa fax*?: mqr i % =q fodu i araqqrt *®d- 

q^: i atfe «ejq <q \ i sradi qqdifd II 

Udgltha on RV. 10,15,12: f 51lcT^: ^eq^^fqqq- 

I cqjtfqift{l fed: *$d: } 8fqra 3^qRRT fffe mfed- 

^ w 

qidfe I *sqift I gtflfr gq^ft l f>?qr i q arqu 

mratwfa I ^ *q ffa^qqi adife i tqqqr aj§q 

igqi aw^d^qiq#qf^tm^oT amq^r qfedq^: i 

tfmm ^ arfe HOT cq I ^q 1 qqm ffqdrfd Stflfe sCfft II 

Sayana on ibid: ^ 3TId^q: | 3ffd flq qq^xftfe Sfld^n | 

1 . The text of Udgitha’s commentary is reproduced from the 
Lahore edition of Visvabandhu Sastri (printed in 1935), and that 
of Uvata’s commentary from the Nirnayasagara edition of 1912. 
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rrqn%r I m It&ctts^r: mm §^tot 

ffcsff flcqi 3ffl£ | qfq flcTqRffl I wmi =q fq^q: 

q^r: | e* =q fqcru *qw ^qr^ifaT ffesiq; | 3^3 I | 

^q cqqfq qqm qq^qifcciifa II 

Bhatta-Bhaskara on TS. 2, 6, 12, 5: f 3f?T 3fldq3[: 

• • 

^TrfRf qgcT: qSfl^cT: cq ffirB ^cTJ 3?qf? fsqfft | q^F<U^ 

I qcT^ qrpr g^Trot ficqi fq<i*i: srt: z\fk *q*qqr ^ 

^|q i qcrccT fqcTU ctipt qqqift fCifq srerq; ar^g 13j^- 

eft i ‘*i$ w’ $m 

‘qfaqftlft V’ fcgqqftiq: | & rqqfq cTlft 3ffe SSfq 

eqqq^rgq^R 0 !: $$ft *n3: II 

It can readily be seen that the wording of Udgltha's expla¬ 
nation is almost identical with that of Uvata and that this identity 
is not fortuitous but due to conscious borrowing. The edition 
of Udgltha's commentary, referred to above, contains the expla¬ 
nation of 29 hymns only (nos. 6-34) of the tenth Mandala ; and 
it is not improbable that his commentary on the remaining 
hymns of that Mandala and on other Mandalas contains other 
examples of similar identity of wording with the explanations of 
Uvata. Further, it is not unlikely that a good critical edition, 
based on sufficient Ms. material, of the published commentary 
itself, would show some more examples of identity of wording 
with the explanations of Uvata. For instance, the unintelligible 
expression svabodhikaram in Udgltha's explanation of prajanan 
in 10, 16, 9 is, without doubt, a corruption of svam adhikaram ; 
compare Uvata’s explanation prajanan svam adhikaram in his 
commentary on VS. 35, 19. Note also how similar Udgltha's 
commentary on 10, 16, 9ab and 10, 14, 6 is to that of Uvata on 
VS. 35, 19 and 19, 50, and how dissimilar to that of Sayana (on 
RV. 10, 16, 9ab and 10, 14, 6) and Bhatta-Bhaskara (on TS. 2, 
6 , 12 , 6 ). 

The published edition of Udgltha’s commentary contains 

neither an introduction at the beginning nor a prasasti at the 

end; and we cannot know therefore what Udgitha has said of 

himself and of his work. The RV. commentator Venkata- 
_ • • 

madhava however has, as pointed out already (see Vol. X, p. 221 
ante), stated that Udgitha collaborated with Skandasvamin in the 
writing of the RV. commentary. It would follow hence that the 
two authors were contemporaries; and since it has also been 
shown earlier (see Vol. X, p. 218 ante) that Skandasvamin bor¬ 
rowed the explanation of some RV mantras from Uvata, it would 
also follow that Udgitha too has done the same. That is to say, 
it would follow that Udgltha's explanation of 10, 15, 12 is 
borrowed from the commentary of Uvata. 
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ADITYA COLA'S I KANNANUR 
(BALA) SUBRAHMANYA TEMPLE—9th Century A.D. 


BY 

S. R. BaLASU BRAHMAN YAN, M.A., L.T., 

Chidambaram 

AND 

K. Venkataranga Raju, 

Pudukotah. 

Long ago V. A. Smith laid down the safe dictum that style 
is conveniently considered a function of time and place, and that 
works of art including architecture should be classified with re¬ 
gard to their age and geographical position. The traditional 
boundary between the Co]a and Pandya countries was the south¬ 
ern VeJJar running through the modern State of Pudukotah. 
The temple of Kannanur, the subject of this paper, is situated in 
the region south of this river and is, strictly speaking, in the 
Pandya country; but there is epigraphical evidence that it is a 
Cola structure raised in the days of Aditya Cola I. His reign 
marked the beginning of a period of imperial expansion. The 
extent of the Coja country under him included not only the tradi¬ 
tional limits of the kingdom but also the Kongu country and the 
Tondaimandalam and we have to infer that Aditya 1 extended his 
sway over a part of the Pandya country by at least a few miles 
south of this traditional boundary, and thus he might have pre¬ 
pared the way for the conquest of Madura under his successor, 
Maduraikonda Parakesari-Varman alias Parantaka I, the conqueror 
of Madura. It is well known that, according to the Anbil plates, 
Aditya I has to his credit the building of rows of tall stone 
pies from the Sahyadri mountains to the sea, as monuments of 
his success. We have no evidence that this temple was built by 
him, but we know for certain that it was constructed in his days. 
It is one of the few temples in South India dedicated exclusively 
to the worship of Subrahmanya, equipped with all the features of 

a Siva temple. 


tem- 
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Kannanur is a village situated in the Tirumeyyam Taluk of 
the Pudukotah State, about 23 miles south-west of the capital of 
the State. There are two temples close to each other on the 
eastern slope of the bund of the big tank of this village. The 
one close to the bund is the Bfilasubrahmanya temple, the other 
is a Visnu temple referred to in one of its inscriptions as “Viru- 
darajabhayahkara Vinnakara Emperuman”. 

The temple of Balasubrahmanya is a structure built entirely 
of well-dressed and close-fitting granite blocks without the use 
of mortar, as we find in a number of later Pallava and early 
Cola temples. It consists of a Garbhagrha, an Antarala, a 
closed Mukhamantapa together with a Prakara enclosing the 
entire structure. Except the two jamb stones of the Prakara 
gateway, the rest of the walls has disappeared. 

All the nine published inscriptions of this place are found 
on the walls of the Mukhamantapa and all of them are Pandyan. 
The earliest of them belongs to the third year of Maravarman 
Sundara Pandya (acc. 1216 A. D.). The temple is undergoing 
renovation at present and on closer inspection we were able to 
discover two new inscriptions on the east wall of the temple on 
both sides of the door way of the Antarala which was the 
limit of the original structure of Aditya, as in the case of the 
Tirukkattajai temple. The Mukhamantapa must have been 
a later addition, made perhaps during, or sometime before, 
the days of Maravarman Sundara Pandya with whom begins 
the second wave of imperial expansion of the Pandyas. The 
two newly discovered inscriptions are unfortunately built in 
and it is not possible to get a full estampage of the inscriptions, 
but enough of them has been exposed to view to enable us 
to learn that it was in Turuma Nadu included in Kana Nadu 
and the deity enshrined is Subrahmanya or perhaps Bala¬ 
subrahmanya as it was known in later times. But the most valuable 
part of the information gleaned from the limited exposed portion 
is that, according to the inscription on its proper right, the urars 
made a grant of land to Subrahmanya of this ur in Turumanadu 
in the reign (regnal year is built in) of Kovi (raja) Kesaripanmar, 
and the inscription on its proper left (king’s name and regnal year 
built in) refers to a gift of lamps (tirunand&vilakku) to God Subrah¬ 
manya by the urom. The paleographical features of the ins- 
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cription, the style of architecture and the details of decoration 
clearly indicate that the Rajakesari Varman referred to in the 
newly discovered inscription is none other than Aditya Cola 1 
whose accession is placed about 871 A. D. 

The whole temple measures nearly forty-nine feet east to 
west. The Garbhagrha is a square, each side measuring externally 
12 ft. 6 in. It has a gateway and in front is the Antarala or vesti¬ 
bule with another entrance facing east. Between this main 
original structure and the Mukhamantapa is a gateway on the 
southern side. The Mukhamantapa is supported by a double row 
of four pillars provided with curved bracket capitals. Its gateway 
is on the south side and in front of it is a portico supported by 
four pillars with capitals and brackets similar to those found on 
he pillars of the Mukhamantapa. In its eastern wall just oppo¬ 
site the Garbhagrha is a lattice window to let in light. 

The Garbhagrha is enclosed by a thick wall interspersed with 
pilasters, ornamented with elegant scroll work, and provided with 
Kalasam, Kumbham and Palagai resembling the pilasters of the 
Tirukkattalai temple. The corbels have an angular profile as in 
the case of Vijayalayacollsvaram at Narttamalai and those of 
Kahyapatti and Tiruppur. Above the corbels and below the 
cornice, we have a row of Bhutaganas as in Vijayalayacojisvaram. 
Over this is a thick single arched cornice also decorated with 
beautiful scroll work as in Kahyapatti. All these features are 
confined to the original part of the structure, the pilasters and 
the cornice of the Mukhamantapa betraying clear traces of a 
later age. Further up, there runs a row of standing yajis. 

The Vimana over the central shrine rises on a circular 
basement. In the Griva portion there are four niches on the 
four cardinal points having on the top Kudus decorated with 
elegant scroll work and surmounted with Siriihalalatams (lion 
faces). An idol seems to have been placed in each of these 
niches. Idols are now found only in two of them, eastern and 
northern. One of these idols is kept inside the temple. A 
broken piece of another belonging to the western niche is lying 
on the ground. All of them are so weather-beaten that they 
cannot be identified. 
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cription, the style of architecture and the details of decoration 
clearly indicate that the Rajakesari Varman referred to in the 
newly discovered inscription is none other than Aditya Cola 1 
whose accession is placed about 871 A. D. 


The whole temple measures nearly forty-nine feet east to 
west. The Garbhagrha is a square, each side measuring externally 
12 ft. 6 in. It has a gateway and in front is the Antaraja or vesti¬ 
bule with another entrance facing east. Between this main 
original structure and the Mukhamantapa is a gateway on the 
southern side. The Mukhamantapa is supported by a double row 
of four pillars provided with curved bracket capitals. Its gateway 
is on the south side and in front of it is a portico supported by 
four pillars with capitals and brackets similar to those found on 
he pillars of the Mukhamantapa. In its eastern wall just oppo¬ 
site the Garbhagrha is a lattice window to let in light. 


The Garbhagrha is enclosed by a thick wall interspersed with 
pilasters, ornamented with elegant scroll work, and provided with 
Kalasam, Kumbham and Palagai resembling the pilasters of the 
Tirukkattajai temple. The corbels have an angular profile as in 
the case of VijayalayacoITsvaram at Narttamalai and those of 
Kaliyapatti and Tiruppur. Above the corbels and below the 
cornice, we have a row of Bhutaganas as in Vijayalayacolisvaram. 
Over this is a thick single arched cornice also decorated with 
beautiful scroll work as in Kajiyapatti. All these features are 
confined to the original part of the structure, the pilasters and 
the cornice of the Mukhamantapa betraying clear traces of a 
later age. Further up, there runs a row of standing yajis. 


The Vimana over the central shrine rises on a circular 
basement. In the Griva portion there are four niches on the 
four cardinal points having on the top Kudus decorated with 
elegant scroll work and surmounted with Siriihalalatams (lion 
faces). An idol seems to have been placed in each of these 
niches. Idols are now found only in two of them, eastern and 
northern. One of these idols is kept inside the temple. A 
broken piece of another belonging to the western niche is lying 
on the ground. All of them are so weather-beaten that they 
cannot be identified. 
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ADITYA COLA'S I KANNANUR TEMPLE 31V 

• 1 * — 

The presiding deity of the place standing by the side of a 
peacock at present is a new idol, but the original image of the 
temple which is broken is now placed in the Mantapa. The idol, 
a standing figure cut in half relief (citra-ardha), measures 3 ft. 
6 in. in height, 1 ft. 6 in. across the shoulders and 6 in. in 
thickness. It has four arms with a Sakti of an archaic character 

and an Aksamala. in the upper right and left hands respectively; 
the lower right hand is in Abhaya pose, and the lower lett rests 
on the hip. It wears two Aksamalas running cross-wise across 
the chest 1 . It has a Karanda Makuta. It wears Vrtta Kundalams 
in its ears, and has a Katibandha and Udarabandha. 

Each of the three niches of the outer walls of ' the 
Garbhagrha must have been once filled with idols, but there 
is only one figure in the southern niche; those in the other niches 
are missing. It is the figure of jnana Daksinamurti. It is 
represented seated under a tree and has a Jatamakuta and has 
four arms. The front right hand is in Cin-mudra pose, and the 
front left hand is placed on the thigh. We are not able to see 
clearly the object in the back right hand; it may be an Aksamala. 
It holds a Sarpa in the back left hand and the left leg hangs 
down pressing on the Apasmara-purusa, and the right is placed 
over the left thigh. The image surely is as old as the main 
structure. 

The pillars of the Antarala have given way; plants and trees 
have struck deep roots and the stones have been dislodged 
from their original position. Thanks to the enlightened policy 
of the present Administrator of the State, the Darbar has ordered 
the renovation of this ancient monument and it is being repaired 

on scientific lines. 

The worship of Subrahmanya in the name of Muruga was 
prevalent in the Tamil country from the earliest time. As pointed 
out already, the Tirumurugarruppadai deals with the various 

centres and the mode of worship of Muruga and his greatness. 

he observes that “in Southern India a deity accompanied by a pea¬ 
cock or carrying the emblems which distinguish Subrahmanyar in 
modern art is never found in Pallava or Cola temples.” (p. 46, 
Iconography of Southern India, English edition, Translated by 
Mr. A. C- Martin.) This observation needs modification. 

1. See plate XXXI, Subrahmanyar at Mavalipuram (7th 
century) which has a similar chest cross-band. 
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The cult was very much in vogue in this part of India, and even 
now there are large sections of his votaries of a deeply devoted 
character. It is interesting to note that it was about 874 A. D. 
that the Pandya King Varaguna Maharaja made a grant of 1,400 
kasus to the temple of Subrahmanya Bhattara, the deity in the 
central shrine of Tiruccendur in the Tinnevelly district, and this 
endowment was entrusted to three of his officers who in turn 
lent out this amount among sixteen different iirs, nagarams and 
sabhas on condition that, from the interest thereof, certain speci¬ 
fied services and requirements of the temple were to be met. 1 
Like the Tirukkattalai temple which we have dealt with in this 
Journal, 2 this is another temple of the days of Aditya Cola I. 


As a structure made entirely of stone belonging to the 
9th Century A. D., as a temple dedicated to the exclusive wor¬ 
ship of Subrahmanya with features similar to those of Siva 
temples, and for its peculiar bell-shaped Sikhara, the Kannanur 
temple is unique in many respects, and is a rare monument re¬ 
dounding to the credit of Aditya Cola I who was himself a great 
builder but who above all by his example inspired those that 
were religiously and charitably inclined to construct such works 
of art as the Subrahmanya temple of Kannanur. 


APPENDIX. 


Inscription on the proper right. 


1. Svasti sri Kovi . 

2. Kesari fanmar . 

3. Avadu turumanattu... 

4.nilan ti. 

5. n ivvur Subrahm . 


Inscription on the proper left. 

1 .Avadu Kananattu 

• • 

2 . brahmanya Devarkku 

3 .du urom kudutta 

• • 

4 .lur tudavaiyi 

5 .vayilirandu 

6 . tirunandavilakku. 

- - - ■ - — — 1 — ■ ■-■■■■ — ■■ ——— — 


1. E. I. XIXI, Part iii, pp. 101-116. 

2. J. O. R., Vol. X, Part iii, pp. 231-9. See also Colas, I, 
(p. 139) by Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastriyar. 
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BY 

K. S. Venkatarama Sastri, m. a. 

Professor, Snusknl College, Mylapore. 

aana&aaraafaai at^s^a, ^arg 

araia. fasttaia saaar araag wtw i 

aaggaag araagaata: 

areg §rt gs*f i> aa€i aiainli 11 
araRIRRWR^ff aaMgtfSRW%#aRgrtS l gfaf‘t: 

—ag ^prarftgmg a andir srcaaftaia: a:, mrft 

’gfarraagg, RR^reiRR f ^feiaigramig i fa^na- 
ftaizaman'ot asaaira a itwiaarrags fgafgarfa, aaria ana 

infaTaTaatssragarggifg, a i ^ra^gsrrfK'firR i a ft 

snsaissraagtaa; ftif^srca waft i f% aft ? agtaretfgg 

%a3g—?fa ii 

atagtasraa araarFa $a#rkgi<jf|gfwrcg aifNf- 

glftswrfap, aarsarft fNrfaa afotsreaafg: efftaagm'gr- 
al^a FR $#g i ama a graaar: 5t?a aggfagg, ^aarai- 
srntt sreaait a ggargraafiaaft, a at asaift ?g ggg 

#g§gn 

aaiamgrrag asaag” ???aa fa^iigg a 
srwraitfoa aaaa^a aagfa a*ar, ‘ aggra^a ?w fgasaig- 
5 *as’ aaaararaaa *arg Hfarft i atsiffgrgt a ; ggfgag, 

* A paper read on the occasion of the celebration of the 
Kalidasa Day by the Samskrta Academy, Madras, in October, 

1937. 
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prrrir apwi rtphr p paR’#pit?rcm r 
ipt ?rr harr mi ? Rtaft^piR nagg•■ “m 
sripg” jr r, stpwrtwt aftfit pag n 

PRT W anfcSPRRa RfrfifsTpRa aapfPfHR, 

afiwa SRggTRRTpRrsa gar garaTPR PRfrpR;- 
pr, m?i apirtaissTpRfpRg gw «fr&rRSgra«i?- 

pafa rp, apprcrpjrra. appqrR^RsraRRRipTgi- 

gfRiaggH arpragRT, siRgggp&RTgspsasrassig 

Rt. Hon. prtRTtrpR; pirrr aftaa hm aarggi 
SRTTCR, STCPWa TTRrfwq: R?i ^T^WHTR^^ 

!ffp II 

»IlpTT ft RSHlfq: STRIP THpft ga pgsRgg;: 

ttip?r 5R1RT gRqggrqg'ifg i a ft rpsp rtirtrh 

5 RPT? TPR faRRTa faftp SRRPtgSTT | 5^4 ^ JfRR^g 

aRrsfiaa, grgfaa apgpa jkp: gRtgrgpfq i pr;r- 

’TR^R'T «psr IT TO WapT 1 spRfTIpRP gfgfygr RT 

RRaRTtf gfgqq TlPRIR, RPTftgTfR^RIR fTPR. II 

(| q^gR!flftPPT aaifafga #qg|3f[7- 

grfifa (rritr: i a ft gsrsg#ggr'ta awfaRsfei? r| gfasr 
%gWf»rwqTT|!TP>TqpqT I f% af| ? piPfiRTittRP'TT I 

fWlRgg TTRPa ft gig/qggRfgqRq 7 tRR; R^rrqp: I 

pifsft fgaat qft ^Raprsragrlregg fraiar a apart!:, 
Rpafgasaifeag wi%4?raiRftT i a ft paaf girarfa- 
giRigggTaRTggf^figg r gqftgqr gais/tar rt rirrirp i 

fW aft qrfPI’RRTRTOTRR'ifr gRRRnff ? 

gspTjffq R5RR $ttl?q ptSTRf I 

gawaft aRp t Ippt R^frartr! n 
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gTarcgmftTcmtf«?an: i 

>ir rcrgmr: qfawnriorrg; 

gnsmfegssrr^Rr: n 

awfal: spgvpri 

7$: igmmffrftRflTRrc. i 



R«tR77ga3 RWT: 

f ftgagr agrfK i 
iitv- mg?R qRtaFmgg n 


am g #[: <rcrcm#3>r> 3 qg Cr«gimgi c g gifMsigrt 
>pr 35# %5jft*gig sriftrawNstg gmsfiMcn^ 
mgm^Mgafg^grs^Ri^gi^qgg^ramar, fw 

U&tmgtsfigrg, gm?grggmgi%(g ?ra«gfg: i mam sreg- 

gg gfl^ggl IW'g «w t%"iira I ‘ gfa: ’ ggglR- 
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Crcww am PranteTOlW arcafft: i 

a?;fa aig^ftw rntm i 7 t#a# ri 

sflatcfffa: II 


ftSSqh aWHlftW^iT ^ ‘Perception of 
incongruities’ ?R StMW^ I aiemas 

fatfaiftstw 5R*RRw?ftra rnsra Rfjim. i rmssm: 
amraifta^WatwaaiagTRaa ?rw fmtawia spfw- 

stcfimt i am f|— 



iliftm ai?airw f^3f- 

wagitiara wmrei;; i 

a mf §• 

ftspft a a?ar mftr arm:! n 
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l =Rftei 

srs qq*ireqqi mzm i 
fqqpqqirq^Rr ggraqr 

TO ^W(|RqTfi5IT|)J: 11 

3T5r, pi ^ramq! im qppq %$. #q|sq sraqqq: srfrcq - 

, iqqqireq q*q fqqqra q qr#m^R 

sqqqiq i W'fi: ^ qqtrqr ?fa qqreqq:, mzM fq gg^q, 

qteq?iqqqf, ssiq qqqqq qpsfi: i i-q ! f%mq ft q q 

f qiq!—|fq qqqfqqq; i ^3 fq#qqqqrfqqf?q: 

qf m iq^fmqq- 

p qqi% ffest qqw i 

aw qirq'rP?^ f °5 
A qqmquq q qrqqi q 11 

arfq ifqiura! qq irqq qq#qrq% am X gq, psp, qqfq i 
m ii ffesi pWqwprqra q$rfrqq?s4 qqqq i it 3 
qqfqqri q ftwqfq q qffflqrfq, qfq 3 qp# qfq 

qpqq qqi% qq>qq qiqq 1 qpqu ! qsjqtq apt 

qqtqqiiRiqqi e^qiqqg gq srs qfcqq., qp^q jSfqpr q 
liiqi^iqgferai q %q iqigqfi s^a 1 qq it qjqrqqr 

qfaqiqqa'r, qqr itqcqfq: 1 qmrqqcfig qqq ^frqfqfqa- 

qi^qtsrcq sqqfit ii 
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gq: qftsrarqqsq qq q vp>l 
S?treqfirc. i qqrfq sftr®sn%qr q«N qfrqq i wr q^qfft 

wfq^qqr ’ ’—i m ft rq<rqq*q q*aftqqi m sqqqiqq 11 



a 




r\ r\ 


m wiwropraiaro mmv mw %wra 

Pun is the bane of all literature ” 




*nrreroreRiTO 


^s^wofrwffsrqrqfr ^ m«\% i iimft- 


*trcqtq; qtqtqrcg araftrqq^qqiq 


qqr 


m 


qsqft 


“q^qosrqwi q«q” ^q i qqfcfq qfqgiqjaq wi 

wqana %gqqq 11 


qniqstqrqi qftrmsfq q^rfftssft *qqq, qqq qi^re; 
sraqft srqq i ^pqfacqrcrqr *qqqwftq $n$q qgtqsrfqftq- 

wrc^gr tfspn fq^i^qr qftrareqmrq sraqftq- 

q?R i qqtqqqtq >iir ^reqRft pq h 

qqg§qqi«faqq qiRRqfqftnqgaqq i ?wq qqq 

‘ Bathos ’ fft sqqftqiPq q#fratft^rcreq;i; i 

qeqq?## ssqqqitfqqtft sr^qq. i 
aqq: <#qh qr qrararar girarq 11 


qwft iMr rq^qqr mm-fRq qqqqrqqrqgfu to- 

qqq iqwrqqrqqqqqr q?qf rqfqKqqqqi qqqgqrstfq qreftqq- 

mftqqqqq'Rqqeqqi sffaferamjfc qf|, “qgfqqqtaqqsrft- 
qft°r ft fqfetqqif qiqgqt^frr” rft n ftsr, qrc#Rrqr 
qi^rq^irqfft qlql qi^wi%wgqq: ^immi 
fqqfeaqqR* qqftq n 
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srraata*a wtiraqsrct a«rgtarq aaaaai i aafifaisf ara*a- 

twaaaa qfaftfa, ^paiaararafa wfaPra- 

fa^a r^ar la^araKaaaar: i a?a*T?raaara§ara sMfaft— 
aararraaaa faarfa a?afia aara agaai afta^ar arRa — 
?fa asraiaaaaSa— 

agsa^alsfoaraaia ‘ 

lararaiaa fa;sriaaa;i^ i 
a^aiaaiaa faaifa ga- 
aigaai atfet afaa;-a: 11 

aa ftaarara; i arafraasaw afa a^aiaam qaraai 
arca aata i ?a*q;aa tTagaarrar aarraaaafa sfraaaaiaaarcT- 
afafaaaagarai afaar nspa: i aia aa aarairaawsft 
Niagara aiwaa aaa'rra ? ai'aa i atfrai gafaana 
aanaaraa statatfitaarq; agatai afloat airea ! air 

araaia*aq! a^aarafaaaq ! ^fa r%a a*?; a ?raeafg: n 

gaiaar arraataarasa sa^aaa aaaft simrgfr fa«ata 
aafaar i aa ja?r«f sw^raaalfa aa aB^aaiaaatarsg- 

1 ajaia^gai^aa faaaaa qa asgt aiaiiaasaai affca- 
aiaaiaasitaarcTa fti%faa arcsaa araag atforatfgPr: 
ftaraigaraiftraa srea faaaaPa a;aa ?fa anascaaiaaara- 
ftai gaaaa i aa arf=a« aaaasr^a^a aaa% araaisfa 
araRatt aaraa tf$*ai a aitai^r aaiss a^ai^aaia; 
area fafgai aaraafag: agareaai^rawat'agaiiaiqgai 
srrfawana atcsfaar asatgaffraaf aCrastfa i ^aia; ga; 

^aiatarsfta:’—?ra raafiasamr rasraf?aa a aiarfira 
i aaaaaaag i aafs'aiata'rag^p a?aa, sratarara 
RKfa i “aara? fa??fa aaas^:, aiaaa;: area^azsiq. ” 

?f?t atsa Kaffir ireara: aasrca gaai sraaamq. li 
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fqqtqq q ft5KjqTqrq?cf[fq WJRm I 

f<m3JRr qRlft HR ^oiraWHRH SSfafStHr 

qjuq qrctfsq: fesgftsqfq i qqr q 31% qtf;qisq?q?3ff 
q?.rqqqfq: fro jfs Hsr^qi qRqq, qqmfa #qjqRiq- 

fqi |q qsqra I ajq qsj^r |Rq qsjrm Hlffifa: RWrissR: I 

ilRlfq°T qqjqq fqsrqqfq q^ftiq q^ fqwHwqqt 
gq(q i qf-jqq wi I'wqfetq ?m amniwr fq^ram- 
qq;rcfq q qwqgqq sreqra<rcra, li 

3 t 4 (tS fqJTHHIH: I ?M lfq«T 3 "P. I STfpqW 
cqtqqq =q I qq IRWqivtrqflft I qW5[?j faqqqqfct I 

fqjpq qjfrqqrfq i gfqqqigraRtqrgqHiqsfq i qqqrafiat- 

qjqinqqrqq I qftfq I GRIS 

^j^sqcqjqqjiqqqr qqfq II 

«£j jq^rqq ft*nqrgqiqrfqfq: *$?qq i qiqqr qiJ«iqg 

qiHtHRHf j HWRrarcq: qrc/qg qqi3rq^H%iqqqfqqq;qrq: 

f^qqf^^ftqjiRiftqtqiqqq i qq sqq^qqq 

qtqqisliq i stsaqrftg q qqpq qqq i q?ira q qqrqqfq n 

qqq^cqqfq qqfeqraq«rcqi i%qdr qqrsrfqqiq gqfi?- 

jjfqfaa fqqqqH i qqqqq.; %q qiftqrqqmr §req<q qiqpq- 
qrfq^. qqgwi aqqq^a qqgfH “fq^,sjsqqq” ^qq'i- 

qqq. i fHi^qq <K 3tq=q-Rq*qaq[ ?(?q qjsqsstft ^fq qqM- 

aqqqarq. i q ft qqq srcq^tf <rcqqr wtqKfq iRqiqrofo 

q«q^rqqr q?[qfqsi*q?q qrfoqqrqqqqat, qq: q<rcqg$qrc- 

HTCfisra «?q *frc#qrer ys gqqRiwnqq swj. n 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaraxandin—Edited 

by Myles Dillon, Lectlrer in Comparative Philo¬ 
logy and Sanskrit, University College, Dfblin. 
Volume I, Text (Oxford University Press, London: Hum¬ 
phrey Milford, 1937, 15 sh.) 

This work has been rightly dedicated by the Editor to 
the memory of that eminent Oriental Scholar, Professor 
Syivain Levi who lias the credit of having discovered this 
treatise during his visit to Nepal in 1922. The author of 
this work is not well known in Sanskrit literature. The work 
belongs to the type of Prakaranas giving a brief description 
of the elements of Sanskrit Dramaturgy. The Editor finds it 
difficult to put forward a definite theory of the date of the author. 
He has done his work well. The Sanskrit printing in bold types 


is very pleasing to the eye and the Editor deserves our warm 
congratulations. 

A second volume with translation, introduction and notes 
is promised, and we await it with great interest. We hope 
therein Mr. Dillon will deal with the place of tiiis work in 
Sanskrit dramatic literature. The Editor has done well in 
giving references on the right hand side of the pages to the 
various dramas from which quotations have been made by the 
author, as we find the author sometimes omits to give the names 
of the dramatic works. It is noteworthy that there arc frequent 
quotations from the Raghava-Abhyudaya. It is not known who 
the author of this drama is. Probably it is, as the Editor sur¬ 
mises, a lost work of Visakhadatta the author of the Mudra- 
Raksasa. 

It is very refreshing to note that the National University of 
Ireland should have given a liberal grant for the publication of a 
Sanskrit work like this. We hope that, when in India sometimes, 
our University authorities hesitate to vote moneys for Sanskrit 
publications and opinions are even expressed that such grants 
are a waste of public money, this example of foreign Universities 
will prove a healthy corrective. 

We are sure that this edition will prove a very useful manual 
on the Indian Drama to the students of the Sanskrit Rhetoric. 


K. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


PREDECESSORS OF JAIMINI 


The earliest and most systematic account of the doctrines of 

J 

Vedic exegesis, technically called Mimarhsa, is to be found in the 
Purvamimariisa Sutras of Jaimini, extending over sixteen 
adhyayas. The last four adhyayas are technically known as 
Sahkarsakanda, and they form a supplement as it were to the 
other twelve adhyayas. The Sutras of Jaimini form the basis of 
the further development of this system of philosophy. The 
Sutras of Jaimini himself are based upon a number of other 
collections current in his days. 

The history of this system of philosophic thought in the pre- 
Jaitnini days is practically sealed to us. Not often do we find 
some faint glimpses of this system. The word MIMAMSA 
means ‘desire to discuss' and since the Sastra is full of discus¬ 
sions, the £astra itself came to be known as Mimamsa. In the 


, r* 


Manusmrti for the first time we find in the oft-quoted verse, 

Mimarhsa referred to as a definite £astra. Again from an entirely 
unexpected quarter we find Mimamsa recognised as a Sastra. 
In the Bodhayana Dharma Sutra we find 

ftsit^gUHsTT: II I (i( 6. 


and 

^.I, i, 8. 

In commenting on the former, Govindasvamin tells us 

:.3I^T iftafaw: 'fftf&Tr:. 

o 

p. 3. (Mysore edition.) 

and on the latter, 

ffefl p- 4. (Mysore edition.) 

On the authority of Govindasvamin, we can postulate that 
even in the days of Bodhayana, the class of Sastrajnas known as 

A 






2 HISTORY OF PURVAMLMAMSA LITERATURE 

Mimarhsakas did exist. Excepting references like these, we have 
no definite and reliable information regarding the system in pre¬ 
historic period. 

The origin and development of this system of thought is 
narrated to us, as recorded in orthodox tradition, by Parames- 
vara, the author of the Mimarnsasutrarthasarigraha in the 

following words:— 

TOwreMr W&R 3TROT0I: 

. & ^ 

f^qcf: Wf . 

affair I 3RT: cTtfiitf ^ S&fafclT 

5FT&1H ^51^01 to* [to] i! 

arrc*g g^to ww> : i ^ —ssn qfcsrcl m 

srarro?& sfar* I sRiqft: psw, anfoqra, ffwft, mi =q I *3: 
qftor• qfas: <Hi?rcTq ; <mrc: t^lqiqqiq ; 

1 safari 

fq ^qiqq^iq II 

Thus, according to one tradition, Vyasa asked Jaimini to take 
the initiative in composing the Mimamsa Sutras. According to 
the other, they were handed down from teacher to student in the 

following order:— 

Brahma or Mahesvara. 

I 

Prajapati 

__I_ 

Indra Adltya Brhaspati Manu 

Vasistha 
• • 

L 

Parasara 

I 

Kffnadvaipayana 


Jaiipini. 




PREDECESSORS OF JAIMINI -5 

Jaimini refers to the works of his predecessors in a number 
of places in his Sutras. Badarayana, Badari, Asmarathya, 
Attreya, Karsnajini, AitiSayana LavukSyana and Kamukayana 
are the authors mentioned by Jaimini by name, in the twelve 
adhyayas which form the Purvamimamsa system proper. It was 
said at the outset that the Sankarsakanda comprising the last four 
adhyayas of Jaimini’s Sutras also forms part of the system and in 
that portion of the work, the following names occur: Bada- 
rayana, Karsnajini, Alekhana, Audulomi and Asmarathya. These 
names except those of Alekhana and Audulomi appear in the 
previous portion also. 

In certain places the name of Jaimini too appears along 
with those of others, but whether he is identical with the author of 
the Sutras that we have at present has been the subject of 
controversy for long and we shall also revert to it later. Let 
us now proceed to see what information we can gather regarding 
these predecessors of Jaimini. 

BADARAYANA: 

« 

Badarayana, the Mimamsaka, has been referred to in the 
following places:— 

cTcSRM il I, i, 5. 

2 - 3 li v, a, 19 . 

3 - si# g sTcfr^tcr 

II VI, i, 8. 

4 - RWr 3 vmm: 11 x, vm, 44. 

5. II xi, i, 64. 

p. 152, Sankarfabhasya. 

BADARI: 

To Badari the following references are to be seen: 

b II III, i, 3. 

2 - SWfWR || vi, i, 27. 
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3 - II VIII, iii, 6. 

4. # g qqi^i Sfsqoqft^ig^ ii ix, i, 33. 

ASMARATHYA: 

Asmarathya has been made mention of thus: 

1. adders*#?! ftTO, fWW*: cinf^^q- 

arara,!! VI ' v ' 16 - 

2. 44 5TW»^cT: fcqTOWR II Sarikarsabhasya.p. 201. 


ATTREYA: 

Attreya has been mentioned as follows: 

1 - «R3H|?W* II IV, iii, 18. 

2. 3f^fqi^ 5TI$cTFTi 

sq^FT: Wig- || v, h, 18. 

3 - isfelRJ 5iqiqf 3F*n^ *H*FT$fd: 

II VI, i, 26. 

KARSNAJINI: 

Karsnajini has been alluded to thus: 

*• Wnfal^TfF^ cRlWif^f^: || IV, iii, 17. 

2 - B ^ # cfipoiffrft: ^fa^RR^II VI, vii, 35. 


AITlSAYANA: 


Aitisayana has been referred to thus: 




III, iii, 43. 



LAVUKAYANA: 

Lavukayana has been mentioned thus: 

*• mro^nj rr, ffa : II vi, vii, 37. 
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KAMUKAYANA: 

The Sutras which give us information regarding Kamuka- 
yana are: 

h m ^t9^r: II xi, i, 57. 

2 - < #TMf^ v TTg- II XI, i, 62. 

AUDULOMI: 

Audulomi is mentioned thus: 

1. “?f Sahkarsabhasya, p. 134. 

ALEKHANA: 

Alekhana is referred to as follows: 

1- “ ” frqi^sR: Sahkarsabhasya, p. 200. 

Thus ten persons have been mentioned by name by Jaimini. 
We have to consider whether all these ten were authors of works 
on Purvamimariisa and have been referred to as such, or 
whether they were only some individuals who expressed certain 
views which were, at times, identical with those of Jaimini and at 
others, different from those of his. Taking one by one:— 

BADARAYANA: 

He seems to have been an author of some work on 

9 

Purvamimarhsa. We are familiar with Badarayana as the author 
of the extant Brahmasutras. Now certain views are attributed to 

Badarayana by Jaimini and they are not to be met with in the 

% 

Brahmasutras. The natural conclusion is, as it ought to be, that 
such views should have been embodied by the author in an al¬ 
together different work. Another conclusion which is also possible 
is that the one Badarayana is different from the other. Let us 
proceed to consider their identity or otherwise. 

In an article entitled “ Jaimini and Badarayana ”, published 
in Volume L of the Indian Antiquary, (pages 167-174), Professor 
K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, M.A., remarks:—“It will be shown in 
the sequel that the Badarayana referred to in the Mlmamsa Sutras 
could not possibly be the author of the Vedanta Sutras.” And in 
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the sequel he disposes of the several Sutras where the views of 
the Badarayana of the Mimamsa Sutras happen to have no bear¬ 
ing on the philosophy of the Vedas. One Sutra alone is doubtful, 
according to him, and that is:— 

dcsmidr shott^i^c^ i 

and in this connection he remarks: 

“It might therefore appear at first sight that at least the 
Badarayana referred to here must be the same as the author of 
the Vedanta Sutras, who also maintains the eternity and infalli¬ 
bility of the Veda. But closer scrutiny shows that here again we 
are dealing with one of the most vital points of difference 
between Vedanta and Mimamsa. In the view of the former the 
Veda's eternity is innate and absolute and not dependent on any 
god or deity, personal or otherwise; the Vedantist view is that the 
eternity of the Veda is only a relative quality and dependent on 
ISvara. Hence we find that the reason assigned by the 

Mimamsist for his position is while the reasons assigned 

by Badarayana in Vedanta Sutra I-iii-28 are and it is 

to be particularly noticed that Sankara repeats parts of the Sutra 

of Jaimini in the purvapaksa. In his 

comments on the Vedanta Sutra just referred to, Sankara must 

surely have noticed that a Badarayana is referred to as taking 

Jaimini’s view in the Sutra and if he believed for a 

moment that it was his own Sutrakara that was so mentioned, it 
is not in the least likely that he would have treated the very Sutra 
of Jaimini as the purvapaksa view to be refuted by him. On the 
contrary we should find Sankara attempting somehow a recon¬ 
ciliation between the contrary of Badarayana the one mentioned 
by Jaimini and the other stated in the Vedanta Sutra. To my 

mind therefore, this fact taken along with the others.is 

conclusive proof that the Badarayana referred to by Jaimini is 

anterior to him and is a Mimamsist, different from the author of 
the Vedanta Sutras ”, 
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These statements need careful consideration. According to 
Mr. Nilakantha Sastri, the Vedantins hold that the authority of 

the Veda is only « which is not the case. In fact, 
one of the strongest points of the Vedanta system is that the 
infallibility of the Vedas is maintained at any cost. Sankara 
in a number of places states that the system of the Vedanta is 

based upon the principle of the of the Veda* 

Mr. Nilakantha Sastri refers to the Sutra 

ffd 9fcT: Spq^lgFT^ni11 1, iii, 28 

to support his statement that according to Badarayana and his 

followers 1S Now the Sutra referred to above 

has been interpreted by Sri Sankara as follows:— 

3fd: SHFfld; 3fcT ^ ( 

Thus we see that the meaning of the Sutra does in no way leave 
us in doubt regarding the Vedantist conception of Vedapra- 

manya. The words aTch do not refer to the Vedas taking 

their origin from Isvara, as supposed by him. The explanation 
that he has in view has not been offered by any commentator. 
Without any necessity whatever, the commentator, Sankara, 

states in the bhasya on the next Sutra 3T?I thus: 

fan I 

and quotes in support of his position the famous verse 

mm 'ffasipn: 11 

That Sankara refers to parts of the Sutra etc. in 

his purvapaksa in I, iii, 28 cannot lead us to any other conclusion 

A careful perusal of the Purvapaksa Bha§ya will show that what 
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has been raised as purvapaksa on the basis of the Sutra 
has been accepted in the Siddhanta. It is only such Purvapaksa 
views as are not accepted by the Siddhantin that can lead one to 
a different conclusion. 

The fact that Sankara accepts the difficulties raised shows 
that he was aware that the purvapaksa view belonged to Bada¬ 
rayana, identical with the author of the text on which he was 
commenting. 


The position of Sankara is clear. Badarayana, according to 

Sankara, regarded the infallibility of the Veda as To 

seek to distinguish between the theories of Vedapramanya of 
Badarayana and Jaimim is therefore impossible. Hence it comes 

to this, that in the Sutra sfhqfrFRg e * c - the 

Badarayana referred to might well have been the author of the 
Brahmasutras. 1 

With regard to the other references to Badarayana in the 
Sutras of Jaimini, it has to be pointed out lhat it may not turn out 
to be an unreasonable conjecture that Badarayana may have 
been the author of a set of Purvamimarhsa Sutras. It is likely 
that in places where Badarayana is referred to, there are actual 
reminiscences of the very words employed by him in his work, 
which is obviously lost to us at this distance of time. 


If we argue that the Badarayana referred to by Jaimini is the 
same as the author of the Brahmasutras, a pertinent question 
may be raised as to how Badarayana quotes Jaimini. One can 
easily get out of the difficulty by saying that the two Jaiminis are 
different; but that is simply trying to evade the question. Like 
Badarayana, who must have written on both the systems of 
thought, Jaimini too should have written on both the systems. 

Here we have a more definite proof, for even so late a writer as 

1 

Suresvara records the fact that Jaimini wrote on the Uttara- 


1. For an expression of a similar view see pages 28-34 of the 
“Introduction to Purvamlmamsa” by Pasupatinath Sastri. 
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mimamsa also. In the Naiskarmyasiddhi, Suresvara remarks in 
one place:— 1 

q^fq tfqqiq q^qqsasqici <re:fq ; 

q;Ror ? qai tm^qqmmq:, * retq: Rq ^ (%qrq:, l 
qfe irqqfta iqts*rfq«q^ u 3fqicrt qsrfqfriST ” “ q^r:” 

q?i^^qqiqqrqTc«iqqn5Tqq^ q*4fcqrqe^q 
jftqiRq qi^iq'q^, 3f^q^ I <r*qnaL tra^qiq- 

qf^qiqj q*N fqfqqieRFTI , qrqioq^efi^qqTqqFnqfq, 

arqlqqqq^qR^erwTffefcr i 

From this extract it may be easily inferred that the first two, 
probably the first four, Sutras of Bfidarayana should have been 
common to both Jaimini and Badarayana. The references to 
Jaimini in the Bralnnasutras relate to points of Vedantic interest 

and of Mimariisic interest also, qq IfftpKd qq undoubtedly 
refers to the Mimarhsa predilections of Jaimini. It is, therefore, 
very probable that each had occasion to look into the work of 
the other and each probably modified his work after looking into 
that of the other. 

BADARI: 

Badari is another writer quoted by both Badarayana and 
Jaimini. The name Badari seems to imply the possibility of 
some sort of relationship between him and Badarayana. In all 
likelihood he may have been the son of one Badara find an 
ancestor of Badarayana, and consequently slightly older than 
Badarayana. Objections similar to those that have been raised 
regarding the identity of the Badarayana of the Purva and 
Uttaramimaiiisas may be raised in the case of the identity of the 
Badari of the two systems, but they again stand on slippery 
ground. References to Badari show that he too must have 


l. Sec page 52 of the Naiskarmyasiddhi, second edition— 

Edited by Prof, Iliriyanna, B. IS. S. Both Col. Jacob and Prof 

Hiriyanna have drawn attention to this fact. 

B 
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written on both the systems. We are here concerned with the 
Purva mimamsa system alone. 1 


ASMARATHYA: 

One may see from the name itselt, that he is the son of one 
Asmaratha. This is perhaps the only information that we have 
of him. Asmarathya is quoted by both Jaimini and Badarayana. 
Jaimini’s references as usual relate to points of Mimamsa interest 
and Badarayana’s references naturally have bearing on the 
theories of Vedanta. From the remarks of Sri Sankaracarya and 
later commentators it is obvious that he belonged to that school 
ol Vedantic thought which came to be styled, in the terminology 
of later Vedantins, as bheddbhcdavdda. It may be of some 
interest to note that several Mimamsakas of the Bhatta school, 
beginning from Kumarilasvamin, have held the philosophical 
doctrine, Bhedabheda. Kumarilasvamin has devoted a consi¬ 
derable portion of his work to the elucidation of the doctrine, 
Bhedabheda. The only Sutra in which reference is made to 

Asmarathya in the Mimamsasutras seems to be a direct quota¬ 
tion from the lost work of Asmarathya. 2 

ATTREYA: 

To Attreya again there are both Vedantic and Mimarhsic 
references. The references in the Mimamsasutras are clear and 
they all indicate the views of Attreya on Mimamsa. One refer¬ 
ence in the Brahmasutras is not clear. It may have particular 

reference either to Vedanta or Mimamsa. One of the Sutras 
ascribed to Attreya in Jaimini’s work seems to be a direct quota¬ 
tion from the lost work of Attreya. The reference is to the Sutra 


1. It is worthy of note that in the Katyayana Srauta Sutra 
reference is made to a Badari in the following Sutra: 3t;JelK; 

|| IV-96. Perhaps he is the same Badari. 


2. An Asmarathya is frequently referred to in Srauta Sutra 
literature, very often as differing from Alekhana. The Apastamba 
Srauta Sutra and the Asvalayana sutra make mention of 
Asmarathya. Here again it is likely that this Asmarathya is the 
same as the one referred to by Jaimini. 
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f*feTT£r ira^: ^35 5 n^mr%: fcq^: i 

VI, i, 26 

Jaimini completely agrees with Attreya in certain places, as for 
instance in the rairisatradhikarana where he quotes Attreya in 
support of his conclusions. 

We know of an Attreya, who is referred to in Dharmasastra 
literature as an authority on Smrtis. To him is ascribed a Smrti 1 , 
but it is no longer available. Perhaps the author referred to by 
Jaimini is the same as the Smrti writer, Attreya. Another 
Attreya is known to us through a single reference in the Sraula 
Sutra of Bodhavana. 2 It is not known if all or any of these 
Attreyas were identical. 


KARSNAJIN1: 

This name seems to be somewhat tell-tale. The deerskin 
was probably inseparably associated with him so that he came in 
be known by that name. This author too is referred to both in 
the MImarhsa and Vedanta Sutras. The citation in the Vedanta 

Sutras has particular reference to a passage in the Upanisads and 
its interpretation, and has nothing to do with Mimuifisa. Simi¬ 
larly, the references in the MImarhsa.sutras have nothing to do 
with Vedanta. The references therein relate to ritualistic details. 
Therefore, there is not much difficulty in assuming that 


Karsnajini may have written on both the systems. 



^ l 

Caturvargacintamani, 1,451. 







Caturvargacintamani, I, 622. 


These verses are ascribed to Attreya. 

2. ffo, XXI, 21. 
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A Karsnajini appears as the author of a lost treatise on 
Dharmasastra. Numerous extracts occur from Karsnajini's 
work in many Nibandhas on Dharmasastra. 1 Whether that 
Karsnajini is identical with the Vedantin Karsnajini is a matter 
to be investigated. Very probably they are. 

In Srauta literature again, we come across the views of a 


Karsnajini. For instance, in the Katyayana Srauta Sutra, we 
find: 

I. 144. 


AUDULOMI: 

Audulomi’s also is a familiar name. He has been mentioned 
thrice by Badarayana in the Brahmasutras. But in the 12 
adhyayas of Purvamimarnsa we do not find his name mentioned. 
In only one place in the Sankarsa is his name referred to as 
stated already. More of Audulomi we do not know. 

ALEKHANA: 

Alekhana is an author of importance, who is mentioned 
neither in the Brahmasutras nor in the 12 adhyayas of Purva- 
mlmariisa. We come across his name only in the Sankarsa- 
kanda portion of Purvamimarnsa in the Sutra referred to already. 
It is of some importance to note that Alekhana is referred to in 
the Srauta literature and very often he is referred to as holding an 
opinion that is antagonistic to that of Asmarathya. Asmarathya 
and Alekhana are seen to be holding antagonistic views in the 
Apastamba Srauta Sutra and also Asvalayana Srauta Sutra. 2 


1 . See Parasaramadhavlya: BSS. Vol. I, Part I and IT. 


T-i. 

108: 

267: 

352: 

353: 

392: 

I-ii. 

131 : 

246: 

321: 

322: 

392: 


325: 

330: 

417: 

451: 

452: 


454: 

461: 

468: 




See Page 127. Nandapandita, Dattaka Mimamsa; Page 29, 

Dattakacandrika. 

In the commentary on the Dattakacandrika the work of 
Karsnajini is referred to as a Sutra. 

2. For a complete list of references to Alekhana and Asma¬ 
rathya, please see appendix I. 
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AITlSAYANA, KAMUKAYANA AND LAVUKAYANA: 

These are not found referred to in the Vedantasutras of 
Badarayana. Jaimini alone has something to say about them and 
one cannot conclude from this whether they wrote on both the 
systems or on one only. It should be left to future research to 
find out the contributions of these persons. 


KASAKRTSNA: 


Among the predecessors: ol Jaimini, mention must be made 
of two important writers, who, though not mentioned by Jaimini, 
have yet to be regarded as writers on Mimariisa. Kasakrtsna 
figures in the Brahmasutras of Badarayana but not in the 
Mimariisasutras of Jaimini. On the other hand there is a tradi¬ 


tion alluded to by Vedanta Desika that Kasakrtsna was the author 
of the last four chapters of Mimariisa known as Sankarsakanda. 

In the Mahabhasya 1 of Patanjali we find under the Sutra 

apJTO&ffil IV-i-14 the statement It is not un¬ 

likely that Patanjali refers to the work of Kasakrtsna on Mimariisa 
i.e., Purva and Uttara Mimariisa. Kasakrtsna was a predecessor 
of Badarayana and Panini and it is but therefore proper that he 

should be referred to in this connection. 


In the Srauta Sutra of Katyayana we find the following 
reference: IV-95. 


Is this person the same as 


Kasakrtsna or a relation of his ? 


APISALI: 

In the same place in the Mahabhasya we find the statement 

Silted jfTOTST. Apisali is not found referred to either by Bada¬ 
rayana or by Jaimini, but it is not impropable, in the light of the 
remarks of Patanjali, that Apisali, like Kasakrtsna, wrote on 
Mimariisa—Purva and Uttara. Apisali, we know, preceded 

Panini. 


1 , See the chapter on Sankarsakanda. 

2. Keilhorn, Vol. II, p. 206. 
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JA1MINI: 

Among the writers referred to by Jaimini, it has been said, 
the name of Jaimini also occurs. Except in one instance, the 
references are to his own views. But in one place, i.e., in the 
Sutra 

VI, iii, 4. 

the opinion of Jaimini happens to be the purvapaksa. Sabara- 
svamin, who always refers to the author of Purvamimamsa sutras 

as Acarya Jaimini, takes particular care to omit the word 3lNl4 

in this connection. He says: W and fTd 

W in the Bhasya on VI-iii-1 and VI-iii-4. According to 

r 

Sabarasvamin’s bhasya on this Sutra, the view of Jaimini is 
treated as purvapaksa. It is clear from this that the Jaimini 
referred to in the purvapaksa should have been a writer different 
from the author of the extant MImamsasutras. 1 



1. This point has been dealt with by Mr. K. A. Nilakantha 
Sastri in Vol. L of the Indian Antiquary. 


CHAPTER II 
JAIMINI 


jaimim shares tire fate of most of our eminent old Indian 

worthies. We do not know who Jaimini himself was. We know 

of a Jaimini in whose name a Brahmana of the Samaveda 

has come down to us at present; we know of another who is the 

author of a Srauta and a Grhya Sutra of the Samaveda. There is 

another Jaimini referred to in the Asvalayana 1 , Sankhayana, 
Kausitaka and other Grhya Sutras. 


It is interesting to note that apart from Jaimini, a Sutra and 
bhasya are mentioned in this extract. Perhaps there were 
bhasyas also written prior to the days of Asvalayana; which 
bhasya is referred to here, we do not know. But it is likely that 
the bhasya referred to is a bhasya on some Sutra. There is then, 
Mimamsa sutra whose author is another Jaimini; finally we have 
the Jaimini referred to in the Sutras of Jaimini himself. Apart 
from these Jaimims there are a few more, like the author of the 
famous astrological and astronomical Sutras; there is also a 
Bharata ascribed to a Jaimini. How many more Jaiminis may be 
discovered in course of time we cannot say at present. The 
point to be investigated is the identity of the author of the 
Mimamsasutras and the Jaimini quoted therein. The authors of 
the Grhya and the Srautasutras may have been identical. In the 
extract cited on pages 1 and 2 ante from the Mimariisasutrartha- 
sangraha of Paramesvara, we find that according to Paramesvara, 
the Jaimini of the Samaveda was identical with the author of the 

Purvamimarhsasutras. 

The name of Jaimini occurs in the Purvatnimamsa in a 
number of places, and except in one of the instances, the Jaimini 


1 Asvalayana mentions Jaimini thus 





II lII-iii-5. 




